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SPIN-DRIFT FROM THE HEBRIDES. 


ARGS-UPON-CLYDE is the 

yachting metropolis of Scotland. 
“To peak a mainsail proper, apd at the 
shortest turn a racing-buoy,” is the one 
standard of greatness in Largs. Be- 
tween two political candidates, Largs per apecmpuncinnnanta 
would vote for the one who could “luff See Se ee ee 
his boat cleverly on the top of his rival’s | Largs the starting-point of our summer 
boat ;”” and it has been broadly stated | sea-ramble. Besides, Captain Robert 
that even a Free-Kirk minister would | Toddy was skipper of our yacht, and it 
not be listened to if he took a blanket | was understood that he objected to sail- 
kindly from an Established minister. ing higher up the river, and Captain 

Having such prestige, there is no | Toddy’s objections were not to be lightly 

wonder that the Bailie insisted on making | set aside. 
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“ A man that would flee in the face 
o’ Providence, or any other body that 
crossed him,” said the candid Christina. 

“T’m no’ fear’d for Captain Toddy, 
sister,” replied the Bailie; “but Largs 
is the proper place; and sae you and our 
American freend will just be requiring 
to meet us there.” 

With the last ebb of the tide,. and 
a fair wind, we left the broad bay and 
headed toward the shores of Arran. 
Our party was small, consisting of the 
Bailie and his sister Christina, the 
skipper, and myself. There were two 
sailors to assist the skipper, a cook, and 
a cabin-boy. 

The first night we anchored under 
the lonely rock of Ailsa. Its dark 
crannies and ledges looked all the darker 
for the great patches of snowy-white 
sea-birds dozing upon them; and the 
warm stillness of the summer night 
gained from their unaccustomed quiet 
and silence a peculiar emphasis. Every 
now and then this stillness was broken 
by the motherly call of the guillemot, 
but her short anxious cry only left be- 
hind it a more profound sense of the 
absolute repose. Seaward the west was 
pink and amber till long after midnight, 
and the misty peaks of Arran in the 
distance gave to the whole situation that 
sense of mystery which is the peculiar 
charm of mountains. 

The skipper growled at the stillness : 
“there was never in the world such 
weather as there was round Ailsa; it 
was a dead calm or a gale; and he'd 
rather be dancing about the boiling sea 
of Corryvrechan than swinging around 
Ailsa.” 

We got the gale in the morning, and 
Christina had to keep her berth, “the 
grievous prostration’” of sea-sickness 
being too much for even her indomi- 
table spirit. But when the Mull of 
Kintyre was fairly rounded we came’ 
into smooth water again, and took a 
straight course up the Sound of Jura 
for Oban; for, with the perversity of 
those spoiled by much travel, we had 
resolved to see nothing until we had 
passed the Charing Cross of the Western 
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Every one has either been at Oban, 
or become familiar with it through Pro- 
fessor Blackie and others. The gay, 
bright little town looks westward over 
Mull and northward over the romantic 
land of Morven. To the right are the 
braes of Appin and Benderloch, the 
distant ranges of Glencoe, and the soar- 
ing Ben Cruachan, and far away south- 
ward stretches the storied Sound of 
Jura. At sunset go out of Oban by 
George Street and the Craigard Road 
and view this scene from the heights 
beyond, and the landscape will sink into 
your soul, and write its significant legend 
there in colors which such words as 
purple, amber, rose, and azure may in- 
dicate but cannot translate. The cloud- 
scenery of Oban is the one thing that 
all visitors, of whatever age, or nation, 
or peculiarity of genius, alike notice and 
remember. 

The harbor is full of steamers; the 
pier is a medley of humanity,—gentle- 
men-Nimrods who have conquered the 
Highlands, not with English steel, but 
with English gold; Free-Kirk minis- 
ters eager to tell how they voted at the 
“ Sheneral Assembly” in the heresy case ; 
English squires with their pockets bulg- 
ing with cash; American tourists with 
wide-awake faces and little black hand- 
satchels; Stornoway fish-curers talking 
of the number of crans of herring taken 
at Garabost ; Scotch university students, 
lean and white with hard study and 
harder poverty,—such fellows as Pro- 
fessor Blackie tells us he knows well, 
who go to Edinburgh scarcely able to 
translate their Gaelic into English, and 
who take the bronze medal in the 
Greek class in two years, and do it all 
upon oatmeal, cheese, salt herrings, and 
fifteen pounds sterling. Add to these 
cattle-drovers in picturesque tartans, 
botanists bound for Ben Nevis, and 
geologists chattering stony names,—- 


Shale and hornblende, rag, and trap, and tuff, 
Amygdaloid and trachyte,— 


who are probably going to Morven, 
where Judd has discovered some notable 
missing links, or to Mull, to see the 
fossil leaves in the schist which the 
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Duke of Argyle picked out from the 
trap at Ardtun. Add to these farmers, 
sailors, fishers, commercial travellers, 
ladies of all ages, and acknowledge that 
Professor Blackie sings truly,— 


At Oban all the world you see,— 
The doctor and the scholar, 

The poor nran with his penny fee, 
The rich man with his dollar, 

The priest who steals short holiday, 
The prince who goes incog., sir! 

The haies with his dreams of play, 
The sportsman with his dog, sir. 








| 
| 
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For Oban isa dainty place; 
In distant or in nigh lands, 

No town delights the tourist race 
Like Oban in the Highlands! 


A story of an American traveller was 
being retailed while we were at Oban, 
so characteristic as to be worth repeating. 
Tired and thirsty, he had come suddenly 
| upon a little shooting-box on the hills. 
| 
| 


The proprietor, an intensely proud 
Highlander, stood at his gate and re- 
garded the intruding foreigner without 


LOCH CORNISK. 


any sign of favor or of hospitable in- 
tentions. The American took a good, 
leisurely look at the ground. “Do you 
belong to the place?” he asked. 

“No, sir,’—in a dignified manner,— 
“the place belongs to me.” 

“Well, you are a poorer cuss than I 
thought, if you own this location,” was 
the answer. 

Leaving Oban after a two days’ rest 
there, we entered the Sound of Mull. 
There had been a strong west wind 


blowing when we started, and it gradu- | 


ally rose to a gale. The sound is only 
from two to three miles wide, and grimly 
through the storm-clouds loomed the 





shattered ruins of Scandinavian castles. 
The darkness came on with a howling 
wind and a heavy sea, and the skipper 
remarked pleasantly, “It is mair than 
the west wind that will be loose the 
nicht; ay will it.” We were thankful 
for the snug harbor of Tobermory ; but 
it seemed to me as if Captain Toddy 
would have enjoyed seeing us beat round 
the formidable heads of Ardnamurchan. 
I own at this point of my journey to 
having felt a species of disgust for 
yachting in Hebridean seas; and when 
the Bailie pointed out the spot where 
the Florida (one of the Invincible Ar- 
mada) sunk, I had a thought of pity 
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for Spaniards, fresh from sunshine and 
orange-groves, in the bleak black waters 
roaring through these “fractured Cale- 
donian isles.” And if I was disgusted, 
Christina was not less so. Her reproach- 
ful looks drove the Bailie into the skip- 
per’s cabin. ‘“ He’s a pairson of no con- 
sideration,” she said: “he has a decent, 
steady hame to bide in, and a’ summer 
lang he’s riding here and sailing there, 
us if the little-gude was at his heels.” 

But the next day brought us a long 
spell of fine weather and calm seas, and 
we were soon running under the shelter 
of the islands of Eig, Minch, and Rum, 
landing, however, only on Kig,—Eig the 
boast of geologists, and belonging entire 
to Professor MacPherson of Edinburgh 
University, who is King of Eig and all 
he surveys from it. At first sight it 
appears to be only a barren rock; but 
the volcanic soil is very productive, and 
the rental of the isle is more than one 
thousand pounds a year. 

Rounding Sleat Point, we passed up 
the narrow “racing” sound, and took 
shelter in the beautiful Loch Alsh, from 
which we made delightful excursions, 
especially one to the little green isle of 
Paba,—a lovely mile or two of land, 
that seems as if it had drifted from the 
South and been stranded in this stormy 
sea. It is a fairy-isle, a place of en- 
chantment, in the popular faith : science 
explains it all by the Lias formation. 

In our course up the Ross shore we 
often landed at the villages for fresh 
milk, eggs, butter, etc., and in this way 
got a glimpse of a district very little 
known,—that of Catholic Kintail. We 
entered it by Loch Alsh, whose shores 
are sad with ghostly old ruins now 
hardly distinguishable from the lichened 
gneiss of the hills. I remembered 
nothing of Scott’s on this locality, and 
was glad of it: it was pleasanter to shape. 
for myself the half-clad warriors of some 
Thane of Ross, with bare arms and 
streaming hair, climbing the hills, or 
peering from the narrow slits of win- 
dows in the towers. 

Out of Loch Alsh we drifted into Loch 
Long, a placid black sheet of water over 
which rise bald peaks two thousand 





feet high. Here, among the scattering 
corn-fields and scattering huts, is a 
stately sanctuary of that creed which 
wandering apostles carried to Iona cen- 
turies ago. We saw the white caps of 
some of the sisters as we sailed past its 
high walls. I had a vision of sad faces 
out of which had gone all hope and all 
desire—an awful peace,—and I pitied 
them. But Christina thought they 
were “ weel enough out o’ the warld, wi’ 
their papistical, paternostering ancestors: 
it was little gude they’d do in it.” 

As we sailed up Loch Long the 
stream narrowed and became more and 
more hemmed in by the hills, until at 
last the great buttresses of Kintail came 
sheer down to the beach. We landed at 
one of the hamlets of this district, and 
might have fancied ourselves in some 
foreign land. The people indeed wore 
the Scotch dress, and a Highland boy 
in ragged tartan, but graceful and shy 
as a young stag, stood gazing at us from 
the shelter of his father’s hut. From 
these huts also came typical Highland 
women, brown-eyed and red-cheeked, 
with strong arms for labor, and bosoms 
fit to nourish warriors. But here the 
resemblance to .the generality of High- 
land clachans ceased. The people were 
silent, and had the courtesy of French 
peasants. Their ready smiles, gentle 
speech, and mannerly ways were a great 
contrast to the usual “glower” and 
greed. The precepts of love and gen- 
tleness, so long taught by the good Ab- 
bot of Applecross, are still reverenced 
in these lonely villages. In Kintail one 
is apt to forget one is in Scotland. Re- 
ligious hatred is unknown, and no one 
asked for a gratuity. In one case where 
money was offered for some milk, the 
woman gently pushed “the siller” back 
with a smile. 

“Surely,” I said, “if Romanism is 
weak in logic, in life it is strong and 
often beautiful.” But the Bailie did not 
agree with me. “There’s mair kind- 
ness and mair manners, dootless,” he 
said, “amang the Highland Catholics, 
but there’s less enterprise and less siller. 
The men will do naething to earn a baw- 
bee but fight or fish. Noo, in every 
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village whaur a Free kirk stands, you'll 
no get a bairn to open a gate for you 
without a penny for it; and ye ken weel, 
the warld canna be aye sleeping or pray- 
ing at this time o’ day.” 

We now returned through Loch 
Alsh, and, passing between Scalpa and 
Raasay, approached the red rent bas- 
tions of Skye, having a circle of purple 
headlands and mysterious-looking isles 
around us. Just after sunset we fell in 
with a small fleet of herring-boats, and 
in the soft wonderful gloaming a stranger 
sight could hardly be imagined. In 
every boat the skipper was at the helm, 
two men were laboriously propelling it, 
and two others paid out the nets until 
at length the great perforated wall stood 
perpendicular in the water, waiting for 
its fishy prize. Then the men sat down 
to eat and rest, leaving the boats to drift 
with the tide; and, as we left them be- 


hind, we were followed by the sound of | 
a multitude of voices, singing what was | 


probably the evening psalm. 


But herring-fishing is not always of | 
this haleyon character. A fierce storm | 
will frequently strike the boats before | 
they have time to make any preparation | 


for it. Imagine three or four hundred 
boats, with their nets all down, struck 
by a sudden storm-blast. Then, amid 
howling wind, beating rain, and furious 
seas, they are glad, with loss of nets and 
tackle, to run for any port where shelter 
can be found. A little later, when we 
were in the Lewes, a herring-boat was 
brought into Stornoway without a living 
thing on board. 

The next morning we were approach- 
ing the noble bay of Portree, passing 
between Skye and the Isle of Raasay. 
Huge rocks ribbed by emerald bands of 
grass dipped into the sea on either 
hand. Here and there they opened and 
disclosed little patches of oats, while far 
up into the clouds stretched the serrated 
mountains of Skye and the sandstone 
buttresses of Raasay. At Portree we 
decided to rest a few days and visit 
the Quiraing and other points of interest. 
The structure of this part of the island, 
known as the “trap mountains,” is very 
wonderful. It is a gigantic panorama 








of rock pinnacles, spires, caves, cyclo- 
pean ruins,— 
Crags, knolls, and mounds confusedly hurl’d, 
The fragments of an earlier world. 

Forbes, in the “ Quarterly Journal of 
the Geological Society,” 1857, thus ac- 
counts for the peculiarity: “ Between 
the amygdaloidal and columnar trap there 
intervene beds of soft shale and clay, 
which, being acted upon by meteoro- 
logical agencies, have been fretted away, 
while the trap has remained, and thus 
led to the breaking up of the superin- 
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cumbent mass, the retrocession of the 
main body of trap, and the isolation of 
the blocks and pinnacles, which become 
more numerous every winter.” 

Of these trap rocks, within easy dis- 
tance of Portree, Quiraing is the grand- 


est specimen. Conceive a very high 
mountain, and in the face of it an open- 
ing three hundred feet by one hundred 
and sixty feet, surrounded by huge 
obelisks and towers, the entrance guarded 
by a solitary pillar three hundred feet 
high. This platform is nearly level, 
clothed with the greenest grass and en- 
amelled with the loveliest wild flowers, 
the whole girt around with cliffs fretted 
into the most fantastic shapes. 

The Vaternish district, a little farther 
west, once contained a celebrated college 
of music. From all parts of Scotland 
students came to it to study the chanter 
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and the large and small pipe under the 
MacCrimmons, hereditary pipers to the 
Lords of Dunvegan. This college ex- 
isted when Dr. Johnson stayed at Dun- 
vegan Castle and (to use his own gran- 
diloquent words) “tasted lotus, and was 
in danger of forgetting he was ever to 
depart.” The MacCrimmons are now 
extinct; but the “ Lament” for them, 
composed by Lord Macleod’s piper, is 
one of the most pathetic things in musi- 
cal characters, and has a peculiar interest, 
because it is the one which nearly all 
Highland emigrants sing when leaving 
their native shores. 

Skye has indeed some exquisite mu- 
sical gems, but nothing comparable to 
one of which Professor Blackie says that 
it ought to be put in the hymn-book of 
every church in the Highlands. The 
following is a translation of the first, 
sixth, seventh, and eleventh verses : 
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My heart is yearning to thee, 0 Skye! 
Dearest of islands ! 

There first the sunshine gladdened my eye, 
On the sea sparkling ; 

There doth the dust of my dear ones lie, 
In the old graveyard. 


Many a poor black cottage is there, 
Grimy with peat-smoke, 

Sending up in the soft evening air 
Purest blue i incense, 

While the low music of psalm and prayer 
Rises to heaven. 


Kind were the voices I used to hear 
Round such a fireside, 

Speaking the mother-tongue old and dear, 
Making the heart beat 

With endless tales of wonder and fear 
Or plaintive singing. 


Blessings be with you, both now and aye, 
Dear human creatures ! 

Yours is the love that no gold can buy 
Nor time can wither. 

Peace be to thee and thy children, 0 Skye! 
Dearest of islands ! 


SKYE. 


Words and Air by ALEX. Nicozson, LL.D. 
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My heart is yearn-ing to thee, O Skye! Dear-est of islands! 


There first the sunshine 
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gladdened my eye, On the sea sparkling ; There doth the dust of my wl. ones lie, In the old graveyard. 


This song was written by Alexan- 
der Nicolson, sheriff of Kirkcudbright. 
Its deep yearning for a native land is 
comparable to nothing so fitly as the 
Hebrew plaint, “By Babel’s streams 
we sat’ and wept.” Mr. Nicolson is 
also the author of that wonderful 
‘‘ Marching - Song” which Professor 
Blackie declared to be worth a summer 
semester of lectures on the Scotch 
Highlands, and which, commencing 
thus,— 


Now we’re ready for the march, 
Slope your arms and step together ! 


Chorus. 
Agus 0, Mhorag! 


Horo, march together ! 
Agus 0, Mhoérag,— 





gives the whole story of Highland valor, 
from the day when 


Vainly did the mighty Roman 
Check the Caledonian valor, 


to the recent hour 


When their stately tramp awakened 
Thy forsaken streets, Coomassie. 


It closes with this stirring injunction : 


a 


Think, then, of the name you bear, 
Ye that wear the Highland tartan. 


Jealous of its old renown,. 
Hand it down without a blemish. 


Agus 0, Mhérag! 
Horo, march together! 
Agus 0, Mhorag ! 
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Now we’re rea - dy 


CHORUS. 


for the march, Slope your arms and step to - geth-er! 








Ag-us .0O, Mhé - rag! 

There had been a kind of intention to 
visit the Cuchullins and Lake Cornisk, 
but Christina positively refused to go. 
“T’m no carin’ to see such a horror 0’ 
desolation,” she said, “ mair than aince 
in a lifetime.” 

And I also held her opinion. Thirty 
years ago I visited Cornisk, and, ever 
since, when driven by delirious fever or 
haunted by bad dreams I have found 
myself wandering about this Valley of 
the Shadow of Death. Scott called Glen- 
coe a jest to Cornisk, and Wilson, piling 
adjective on adjective, fails to describe 
the terror and despair inspired by the 
dead, stony, seemingly God - forsaken 
glen, with its barriers of black moun- 
tains and its motionless lake whose 
water is as black as ink. 

This decision was fortified by the bad 
weather. The party who went to Cor- 
nisk next morning left in waterproofs, 
under a steady Skye down-pour, and, as 
a Skye man remarked, “There wass 
never in the world such rain as there is 
in Skye. Ay, in the Lewes they have 
the bad weather ; but Gott knows there 
is no such watter falling anywhere ass 
there is in Skye.” 

We spent the day pleasantly with a 
Free-Kirk minister who was on his way 
to the “ Gairloch Preachings.” He had 
the Scotch habit of prefacing his re- 
marks with the words “Just so.” I 
said to him, “I think the Skye people 
are very superstitious.” 

“ Just so: whatever way could they 
_ * The air and chorus of this song are borrowed 
from one of the best-known and most popular 
songs of Alexander MacDonald (MacMhaighstir 
Alasiair), in which Prince Charles is addressed 
und described as a beautiful, golden-haired 
maiden named Mhérag (Little Marion). The 
peculiar rhyme of the Gaelic (assonance of the 
last word of the first line and the middle word 


of the second, “march” and “ arms,” “order” 
and“ chorus,” ete.) is also imitated. 





Ho - ro, march to-geth-er! 


Ag - us Mhé - rag! 
help it? Skye is a land of mystery, 
and the Prince o’ the Powers o’ the Air 
is aye busy in some glen or on some 
mountain-top.” 

“T spoke with a woman yesterday 
who said she was suffering from an evil 
eye.” 

mi Just so; but what will you say 
then? I hear them speak and keep my 
wheisht. They have a charm against it, 
—and it is a very good thing to say; 
ay, a very good thing tosay.” Then he 
translated it from the Gaelic, thus: 

Let God bless my eye, 
And my eye will bless all I see; 
I will bless my neighbor, 
And my neighbor will bless me. 

It was impossible not to respect these 
Skye men, whether clergy or laymen, 
they have such a tremendous sincerity 
of purpose in all they think ordo. Even 
in theology they accept without pallia- 
tion or blinking the hardest points of 
Calvinism. This minister adored his 
Maker, though he believed him to be a 
God who delighted in taking vengeance, 
and thought the world he had madea 
place of evil spirits, a high-road to hell, 
from which the remnant to be saved 
must separate themselves. There is 
something wonderful, too, in the way 
they struggle on upon their stony 
patches, raising a few turnips or oats, 
and sending their sons out into the 
world to be ministers and lawyers and 
doctors. Still, their lives have a gloomy 
tinge, and, though they eat and drink, 
and buy and sell, and love and gossip, as 
others do, they do it sadly, after the 
manner of a people who have a constant 
east wind and a cloudy heaven. 

The Sabbath-day is a spiritual tyr- 
anny in Skye. I heard many amusing 
instances of this. A youth from Glas- 
gow was walking to the kirk with an old 
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Skye elder. They had ten miles to go, 
and, when half of it was accomplished, 
the stranger ventured to remark, “ This 
is a fine day.” 

“Yes, young man,” was the reply, 


upon the road-side. An old woman, re- 
garding him with the greatest horror 
and anger, said, “‘ What are ye doing 


“Don’t you see? I am breaking a 


“ this is a fine day ; but is this a day to | stone.” 


be talking about days ?” 


On another occasion, a geologist, hav- | breaking the Lord’s holy Sawbath- 
ing his pocket-hammer with him, could 
not resist chipping at a peculiar rock 


| 
| 
| there, man ?” 
| 
| 


‘“‘Ye’re doing mair than that: ye’re 


day.” 
The next morning we sailed for the 
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mainland, and took the minister with us. | 


Coming fairly into the Minch, we passed 
boat after boat loaded with people on 
their road to “the preachings.” The 
old women wore mostly black cloaks and 
white linen caps; the younger ones had 


their tartan shawls or plaids about their | 


heads and shoulders, and many of them 
were singing very beautifully. These 
‘‘ preachings’’ or “‘ sacramental occasions” 
are, in the Highlands, solemn convoca- 
tions, not unlike the sacred feasts of the 
Jews. Landing at Gairloch, and going 


westward by the Strath Road, we soon | 


came to a most impressive sight. 


In a natural hollow, smooth as if made 
_ by the hand of man, and covered with the 
| greenest turf, there sat at least two thou- 
| sand plaided worshippers. They were 
listening intently to a man speaking to 
| them in Gaelic from an elevation at one 
end of the hollow. I know no Gaelic; 
| but I could well imagine its power over 
_ the impressionable Celtic natures before 
_ me, for the man’s voice sounded like the 
| fitful sobbing and sighing of imprisoned 
| winds, with a sequence of low moans 
and shrill cries. The sermon affected 
me just as a piece of instrumental music 
| does when trembling under its influence 
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yet uncertain of its theme. Above the 
audience hundreds of sea-birds hung, 
and their resonant calls added a still 
more unintelligible accompaniment. 
In the evening the loch was covered 
with boats bringing worshippers,— 
Fore and aft to gunwale freighted 
With the old, the weak, the poor, 
Poor blué-coated fishers, plaided 
Crofters from the glens and moors, 


Fathers, mothers, sons, and daughters, 
Hither trooping, threes and fours. 


And the folk in streams are flowing, 
Both from near and far enticed 

By old wont and reverent feeling, 
Here to keep the hallowed tryst, 

This calm, sacramental Sabbath, 
Far among the hills with Christ. 

The following day we took a direct 
course for Lewis. The Minch, north- 
ward from Gairloch, is a cheerless sea, 
fenced in by forlorn headlands. An 
awful sense of remoteness steals gradu- 
ally over the wayfarer on these lonely 
waters,—a feeling not dependent on at- 
mospheric influences, for I was most 
conscious of it in fine, still nights, when 
the stars were white and large and the 
aurora with spears of rosy light charged 
up to the zenith. We were soon aware 
of the purple bogs of Lewis in the dis- 
tance, and neared the low, long island 
with something of the desolate feeling 
emigrants have in approaching an un- 
known land. This was in a measure 
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and there stay with them while the fine 
weather lasts, making the winter supply 
of butter and cheese. The men fish,— 
when it is fine weather,—and they smoke 
continually ; and when the girls go to 
the mountains they go up in the even- 
ings to court their future wives. Smith, 
in his “ Lewisiana,” says, ‘“ The coolness 
with which a strapping youth will excuse 
his yawning laziness during his forenoon 
work by stating that he had been court- 
ing the night before is most amusing.” 
But Stornoway, with its herring-bar- 
rels and ling-drying, was not what we 
had come to see. Taking a dog-cart 


and a pair of the small country horses, 
we soon plunged into solitude and deso- 
lation,—how complete, it is impossible to 
' describe. Occasionally the spongy moss 


dispelled by the first sight of Stornoway, -, : 


a bright, active town, with stores and & 
hotels, pretty white houses, and a brisk ; 
commerce. 

The men of Stornoway are a tall, 
stalwart race, mostly clad in blue sailor- 
like suits, with the picturesque addition 


of a bright scarlet cap. The women wear ..3 


homespun petticoats and tartan plaids 
pinned tightly over the bosom and 
fastened behind with a catch or knot. 
They have very black: hair and ruddy 
cheeks, and an extraordinary freedom 
of gait and breadth of chest. For the 
women of Lewis are the “ providers.” It 
18 they who plant the potatoes and har- 
vest them, they cut the peats and carry 
them home, they gather the sea-weed 
for manure, they spin and weave and 
dye and make the family clothing, they 
carry the cattle to the hills in summer 
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or wild brown moor rose into spectral- 
like hills, or we came upon a bit of water 
round which the tall, stiff rushes rustled 
drearily. There were no trees. Some- 
times we saw a bee-hive kind of hut, 
without chimney or window. These 
huts were made of turf and unmortared 
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stone: inside there was always a peat 
fire burning, and the pungent smoke 
saturated everything that was to eat, or 
to drink, or to wear. We were in the 
very country Mr. Black has transfigured 
for us. In truth, Mr. Black has as much 
“created” Lewis as Sir Walter Scott did 
the Loch Katrine and Oban districts. 

A drive of sixteen miles or more took 
us across the island to the lonely inn of 
Garry-na-hine, on the shore of Loch 
Roag. This is the inn of the Princess 
of Thule. But, alas for romance! the 
pretty princess is now a bar-maid in a 
hotel in Stornoway. The Bailie alone 
went to see her: Christina was offended 
at the proposition, and I refused to be 
disenchanted. The inn is a solitary 
place, surrounded by patches of moist 
meadow-land and dark, bare moors, the 
nearest sea-shore rocky and covered with 
yellow tangle. The caves on this shore 
are tenanted by myriads of blue rock- 
pigeons,—the strongest, swiftest, and 
loveliest of the British Columbidz. The 
clip / clip! of their wings as a great 
flock passed us made a noise like a strong 
wind on the surface of water. They 
were seeking the nearest shelter with all 
the speed terror could inspire, for behind 
them came a peregrine falcon, its long 
taper wings and its silent, pertinacious 
speed making it a formidable enemy. 
The cormorants and green shag, sitting 
in pairs upon the rocks above, seemed to 
watch the pursuit with as much interest 


as we did, and in their own language. 


chattered about it in a very excited way. 
We did not visit the Callernish stones 
near Garry-na-hine. It would have 
been very easy to do so; but, after 
a certain stage of travelling is past, 
druidical remains lose their interest. 
Not even the assertion that they were 
the finest in Britain tempted us. Tomy 
mind, the lonely Stones of Stennis, stand- 
ing in Weird gray circles among the low 
brown hills of Harray in Orkney, eclipse 
all other monuments pertaining to this 
dead faith and lost race. So we followed 
the picturesque coast northward, noticing 
chiefly the little lochs of fresh water gir- 
dled round with purple flags and liter- 
ally covered with sea-birds of all kinds. 
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In front of a little hut near Carloway 
was a most unusual congregation of men: 
on inquiry, we found it was a funeral. 
Our desire to be present was assented to 
in a silent, apathetic manner. The hut 
was mostly filled with women. Only the 
sons of the deceased, and his nearest 
friends, were around the coffin. The 
dead man had a stern, rugged face, and 
the expression on it was that of a will 
which had fought the last enemy to the 
grave’s mouth. The body was simply 
rolled in a winding-sheet, one dark- 
veined arm and hand lying across the 
breast. The coffin lay upon a litter 
of oars, and, after a perfectly silent 
leave-taking, some men from the out- 
side entered, and, removing their bon- 
nets with one hand, lifted the coffin on 
its strange litter and walked with their 
burden to the sea-shore. 

Christina and I remained in the hut; 
the Bailie accompanied the procession. 
In the mean time I conversed with a 
sad, demure-looking woman about the 
dead man, and understood from her re- 
marks that the strong lines on the cold 
set face had indeed been traced by a re- 
markably forceful character. He had 
evidently been a Calvinistic ultramon- 
tane in creed, and a Pharisee of the 
Pharisees as regarded every tittle of 
church or Sabbath law, adding to these 
traits an almost ungovernable temper. 

“Tt wass the angriest man in all the 
islands he wass, if anything wass the 
matter. There are other men, ay, there 
are other angry men, that will say the 
bitter word, but none like Peter Skaber. 
Many and many iss the time I hef been 
afrait of him; but he wass the goot 
man whateffer,—ay, there wass not any 
man on the island of Lewis that wass 
the petter man.” 

“A ferry goot man,” said an old 
woman, “but it wass not any one that 
could live with him. It iss many 4 
night she” (pointing to a silent woman 
brooding over the peat fire) “hef cried 
from the night to the morning. But 
what will you say then? It iss Gott can 
live with the man that there iss not any 
other person can live with,—ay, it iss so.’ 

The Bailie went with the funeral to 
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the islet of Little Bernera, the spot 
where all the fishermen of this coast hope 
to rest when they have cast their last line. 
The coffin was laid inan open boat ; about 
thirty accompanied it, and a fair breeze 
soon took them across the bay. The 
cemetery on this isle is only a sandy patch 
closely packed with graves. On reaching 
it, spades were produced, and the friends 
of the dead fisherman rapidly dug him 
agrave. Noservice was 

performed. After the 

cofin was lowered, the 

grave was filled in si- 

lence, every person pres- 

ent making a point of 

assisting in the labor. 

When completed, the 

company stood a mo- 

ment around the grave . 

in silence, then, lifting 

their bonnets in mute . 

farewell, turned home. ° 

ward again. Yet the 

Bailie insisted that it 

was the most impress- 

ive funeral he had ever 

attended, and said he 

would rather lie in that 

lonely sea-girt graveyard than in the 
most splendid necropolis set out with 
flowers and illustrated with marble 
tombstones. 

Late as it was, we determined to 
return to Stornoway that night, for the 
Weather was unusually fine, and it was 
desirable to take advantage of it for 
rounding the Butt of Lewis. Turning 
northward, with a fine wind and clear 


sky, the land, as far as we could judge, | 
was a green breezy land of milk and | 


Seals abounded on this | 
| passed scores of stout fishing-skiffs, each 


—porridge. 
coast: indeed, nine miles northward 


from Stornoway isthe famous Seal Cave, | 
| blue with pigeons; the gulls overhead: 


—a cave, we were told, no less wonderful 


than Staffa, and their favorite resort. | 
The north part of Lewis is the land of | 


winds. Here they rage and roar un- 
challenged by any obstacle. We landed 
at the little port of Ness, and found 
there a very different race from the 
fishermen of the west coast, who are 
of Celtic origin. These Ness fishers are 
Norse, both bone and blood. They are 
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taller, fairer, much more industrious and 
enterprising, but not as handsome or as 
courteous as the Carloway fishers. 

The town of Ness consists of a long 
line of huts, set back from the Storno- 
way road, and having usually the peat- 
stack between it and the public highway. 
There is a great dislike to public high- 
ways in Lewis: the people think they 
are only made to facilitate the visits of 


INSIDE AN HEBRIDEAN COTTAGE. 


the factors and as a pretext for raising 
their rents. A factor riding on a new- 
made road bade “ good-day” to an old 
woman sitting at her door. ‘“ Oh, yes,” 
she replied, “it wass a ferry goot day 
pefore the likes of you could ride past 
the likes of me.” 

In the current sweeping round the 
Butt of Lewis cod and ling of fine 
quality are abundant. The Butt is an 
inexpressibly wild conglomeration of sea- 
shattering precipices and isolated stacks 
and pinnacles. As we rounded it, we 


manned by six fishers. The rocks were 


screeched and squalled, and the calm 
sea treacherously murmured and lapped 
the base of the cliffs that it would rage 
against and beat over before very many 
hours were past. 

Coming down the west coast, we 
landed at Valtas, in the district of Uige, 
the most picturesque and civilized por- 
tion of Lewis. The landing was very 
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difficult, the rocks being high and sharp 
and the sea-weed very slippery. This 
country is hilly, and the huts are built 
in whatever situations offer the best shel- 
ter from the winds. Their exterior re- 
sembles those around Ness, but they 
are more cleanly and comfortable inside. 
Valtas has a few small shops, and a postal 
service once a week. From the sea, 
Uige is noticeable for its splendid sandy 
beaches stretching along the coast for 
immense distances, and its bold bluff of 
Gallan Head, which breasts the Atlantic 
as defiantly as the Butt hurls its waters 
into the stormy Minch. Beyond its belts 
of foam we could see the dusky lines of 
“The Seven Hunters” and the lonely isle 
of St. Kilda. Around Valtas are many 
large sheep-farms, and we were told the 
animals were of fine breed and very val- 
uable. They ought to be; for they have 
replaced hundreds of exported families. 

We landed next at Tarbert in Harris. 
Harris is the most southern division of 
Lewis,—mountainous and woody, and 
affording fine sport for the hunter and 
fisher with rod and line. This little 
village has fair hotel-accommodation, 
a post- and a telegraph-office, and is a 
favorite resort of a wealthy class of 
sportsmen. In the little cots in and 
around Tarbert are made the famous 
Harris tweeds, a most excellent cloth, 
though woven in looms which reminded 
me of those I saw in Yorkshire villages 
forty years ago. 

Running down the Sound of Harris, 
we soon came in sight of Loch Maddy, 
which is, according to the guide-books, 
“the commercial capital of North Uist.” 
After seeing Loch Maddy, we could 
only regard this description as a huge 
joke. It contains a small modern hotel, 
a primitive inn, and some humble sheds 


which are the store of the locality and. 


supply not only the surrounding coun- 
try, but the fishers who visit the port, 
with necessaries of every description. 
Besides these, there are also a post- and 
telegraph-office, a bank, a school, a 
court-house, and a jail, and perhaps a 
score of’ crofters’ huts of the usual type. 
The chief industry is lobster-fishing : 
in fact, the Loch Maddy men supply 
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the London and Manchester markets 
with this delicacy. 

The Bailie having some business to 
attend to in Loch Maddy, we remained 
there two days, and, during them, drove 
quite across the island. In the interior 
the houses were much better, and there 
were good-sized fields of oats and barley, 
and some fine pasture-land. ll the 
crofters wore the same dress,—homespun 
trousers, a vest with sleeves, and a blue 
bonnet on the head. When going out 
they added the plaid. Gaelic is spoken 
in all the ordinary transactions of life. 
The stores are little, dark, square places, 
but full of merchandise, and their 
owners have all “lying siller’ in the 
bank. At the little inn of the vil- 
lage of Tigharry, seventeen miles from 
Loch Maddy, we met “a commercial 
gentleman,” a travelling agent for the 
“Singer Sewing-Machine Company.” 
He told us that even in these remote 
islands their use is so common that he 
had sold ten, and had remitted seventy 
pounds to head-quarters in payment or 
part-payment of those sold on his last visit. 

Leaving Loch Maddy, we took a 
the 
Little Minch for Staffa and lona. 
Staffa we were compelled to pass, the 
sea running so high near it as to make 


southerly course straight down 


| landing almost impossible; but at Iona, 
| a distance of seven miles from Staffa, 


we had a smooth sea, and the help of 


| the boats kept on the island for visitors. 


Iona belongs to the Duke of Argyle, 
and is three miles long and one broad. 
It has a population of less than three 
hundred, who live in a row of primitive 
houses near the landing-place. Staffa 
needs only one idea to make it sublime, 
—God. But Iona demands from its 
pilgrims a memory rich in facts and 
pictures of early European civilization. 
Without this knowledge it has no more 
interest than would attach to any ruined 
church or Hebridean village. 

But it will be sacred ground to those 
who can imagine here Columba, with 
his face bright from the communion of 
angels, training young missionaries to 
carry the gospel through a dark and god- 
less continent, and mingling his devout 
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meditations with strains of grand har- 
mony. For Columba was a poet as well 
as a priest; and he has left us hymns 
which not only breathe the soul of the 
saint, but have as distinct Hebridean 
features on them as the Psalms have Pal- 
estinian ones. I need only quote the fol- 
lowing lines to illustrate this fact. They 
are part of a hymn or poem whose theme 
is a longing for the Isle of Iona: 


That I might hear the thunder of the crowding 
waves 
Upon the rocks ; 
That I might hear the roar by the side of the 
church 
Of the surrounding sea ; 
That I might see its noble flocks 
Over the watery ocean ; 
That I might see its ebb and flood 
In their career ; 
That I might bless the Lord 
Who preserves all,— 
Heaven, with its countless bright orders, 
Land, strand, and flood ; 
At times kneeling to beloved heaven, 
At times psalm-singing, 
At times contemplating the King of Heaven, 
Holy, the chief, 
At times at work without compulsion,— 
This would be delightful,— 
At times giving food to the poor, 
At times in a solitary cell. 
The best advice in the presence of God 
To me has been vouchsafed. 
The King whose servant I am will not let 
Anything deceive me. 


Skene, “ Celtic Scotland,” vol. ii. p. 93. 
The cathedral is in a state of demoli- 


tion, and only two of the avenue of three 
hundred and sixty crosses which once 


led up to it are now standing. LEvery- | 


thing is hoary and dead-looking. A 
little aside are the remains of the 


bishop’s house; for, though a few ex- | 
treme Scotch theologians seriously be-— 


lieve our Blessed Lord to have been a 
Presbyterian, there is no doubt that the 
early Scottish Church had bishops. St. 
Oran, the companion of Columba, had 
here a small chapel, and in the enclosure 
around it rest forty-eight Scotch kings, 
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— it is said,—besides Irish and Norwe- 
gian monarchs, martyrs, saints, and great 
men from all lands. For St. Oran’s 
chapel was the Westminster Abbey of 
the Middle Ages. 

Yes, this low, rugged island, with its 
straggling patches of oats, its wretched 
huts and primitive inhabitants, was once 
the seat of learning and of religion. To 
it kings sent votive altars and crosses, 
and men went forth from it as priests 
' and public instructors, as missionaries 
and as peacemakers. Certainly, then, 
as Dr. Johnson, in his magnificent way, 
says, “that man is little to be envied 
whose patriotism would not gain force 
_ upon the plain of Marathon, or whose 
| piety would not grow warmer among the 
| ruins of Iona.” : 

Our visit to Iona was hurried by a 
change of weather, which barely allowed 
us to reach Oban in safety. Oban is not 
a cheerful place when nearly empty and 
deluged with continuous heavy rains ; 
and, looking out of the inn window on 
the flooded streets, I wondered what 
charm brought thousands of people back, 
and back, and back to these misty He- 
bridean isles? Yet they have an almost 
irresistible charm. After having once 
_ visited them, there is no land that we in 
dreams behold so often, or, waking, so 
ardently desire to see again ; ever after- 
ward we are under a spell which will 
carry us at intervals 








Away where roads are unknown, to Loch Nevish, 
And the great peaks look abroad over Skye and 
the westernmost islands. 
Yes, in spite of rain and mist, of windy 
moors and rough seas, I advise every 
| one to go to the Hebrides ; though, as 
| Horne Tooke says, there are two sorts 
of fools about advice,—those who give 
| it and those who will not take it. 
AMELIA Barr. 


| 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


TWELVE BOXES OF FIGS. 


EFT alone, Don Leopoldo ate his 
bread and cheese. The letter 
which, every time his jailer came to him, 
he had begged to be allowed to write, 
written at last, filled him with hope. 
He was, in fact, half dead of hunger. 
Fear of what mfght happen to him, suf- 
fering, and disgust of the coarse food 
had made it impossible for him to eat. 
Besides, he had begun to feel some 
flushes: and chills of fever. Now his 
appetite returned. 

For now release must be near at hand. 
He wondered how he had lived so long 
in that darkness, disgust, and suspense. 
It seemed to him a month, though it 
was not yet a fortnight. He had begun 
to believe that the men were not brig- 
ands, after all, but were employed by 
some enemy to destroy him. Brigands 
whose sole object was money would 
have made him write at once for a ran- 
som. 

He had arrived at Sassovivo at night, 
and slipped unchallenged through the 
station. The station-master was en- 
gaged in another direction, and even the 
passengers found nothing interesting 
enough in that solitary place to induce 
them to look out. There were no car- 
riages at that hour; and, reaching the 
high-road, he had started off on foot for 
Sassovivo. On the whole, he did not 
object to the walk, and, as he went 
along, laughed to think how he had 
eluded observation, and looked up at the 


dark outline of the castle, square against: 


the stars, blessing the lovely head which 
now reposed in sleep beneath that roof. 

Suddenly, without a breath of warn- 
ing, a heavy cloth was thrown over his 
head and shoulders, his arms were pin- 
ioned, and a voice whispered him to be 
quiet, while the back of a knife drawn 
coldly across his hand was still more 
convincing. . 





Renzo and Martello had watched for 
him every night for a week. “He is 
sure to come!” Renzo had insisted. 

They had kept themselves hidden by 
day, but come out at dusk in search of 
food, not always lawfully obtained, and 
then, concealing themselves in a vigna 
opposite the station, watched till the 
night-train came by. The road had to 
make a turn around this vigna, coming 
back opposite the station, and the two 
had had time to run across and choose 
their position before Don Leopoldo 
reached them. 

They marched him along between 
them, looking warily up and down the 
road for possible passengers. At that 
hour no one cared much to go about 
the campagna, and not a soul appeared. 
They entered the Serpentino. The town 
was all dark above them, though a nearer 
view might have shown thin streaks of 
light behind many a closed shutter. 
They passed under the castle and the 
villa; they were almost at Betta’s door; 
the dogs barked from more than one 
place at the stealthy sound of their 
steps; but each time, as a quiver of 
hope ran over the prisoner, and his 
nerves tightened for a struggle, the bare 
steel touched his hand, and his heart 
sickened and sank. He did not doubt 
that their object was money, and that 
his release was sure if they obtained it; 
but how much was he to suffer before 
that time? Besides, even in his fear 
and anger, he was conscious of a feeling 
of mortification at being so caught, 
when there could be only one explana- 
tion of his being there. 

~His captors were not rough. Except 
for those intimations that he would not 
be allowed to make a sound, they seemed 
disposed to help him over the road, 
which grew so rough at last that he 
could scarcely keep his footing. He 
even fancied that he could have bribed 
them to let him go if he could have 
spoken. But it was impossible to speak 
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through that rough mantle, which 
scarcely allowed him to breathe freely. 

He tried to guess what direction they 
were taking, but his calculations were 
quite contrary to the truth. It seemed 
to him that they were going through 
the country toward the east of Sasso- 
vivo, when they were going toward the 
west. 

At last they arrived at what he be- 
lieved to be a house. He fancied a 
court-yard, and heard a foot of one of 
his conductors splash in a pool of water. 
A door opened. They entered, and 
there was the sound of a scraping match, 
and a faint light became visible. They 
uncovered his head, and he found him- 
self in what he supposed to be a rude 
cellar, with two men whose faces were 
covered with crape masks. They did 
not utter a word in reply to his ques- 
tions and promises of reward and pardon, 
but, tying him lightly, went out, taking 
the candle with them and locking him 
into darkness. 

Don Leopoldo knew too well the 
etiquette of such affairs to struggle. 
He lay down, shivering with disgust at 
the musty smell of the bed, and the 
rough skin over him, and waited for 
day. No day came. A man came to 
him at long intervals with food, and, 
when he begged permission to write to 
his family, answered, “ Wait!” 

And so along, horrible night dragged 
on,—a night which to others was many 
an alternation of stars and sunshine. 
To him it was a torture unspeakable. 
The disgust of his surroundings and 
the suffering from being so bound and 
cramped were nothing to the darkness. 
He was sick with longing for daylight ; 
his heart ached to see the sky. The 
thought of Aurelia became to him a 
feverish dream. Dearer’ than any 
Woman was the fresh green grass, and 
the wind and sun in his face. 

It was always the same man who 
came, he of the steady voice and hand. 
The other had trembled, he remem- 
bered,—trembled always. Was it with 
fear? A duke’s son is not so easily 
hidden and forgotten that one might 
hot fear to try such an enterprise. And 





this steady, cold voice had but one word 
for him: “ Wait!” 

He lay and waited, listening for some 
sound from outside his prison which 
should tell him where he was. He 
heard a tempest. The thunders rolled, 
and it seemed to him that there was a 
glimmer of lightning around his door. 
And then there was a low continuous 
sound which must have been rain, anda 
rippling sound of running water. 

Then, after a long interval which he 
could not reckon, he thought he heard a 
bird sing; and the darkness about him 
became the darkness of a midnight grove 
where nightingales answered each other. 
He was losing his reason. 

His jailer came and found him trying 
weakly to sing. He forced him to eat, 
and gave him wine to drink ; and these 
brought him back to a consciousness of 
his position. 

“We must get rid of him,” Martello 
said then to Renzo. “ He will die.” 

“Let him die!” was the retort. 

‘“‘ What good will that do us?” urged 
Martello. “Thou art an ass. If we 
have money, we can go to some other 
town.” 

“Can I leave my face behind?” cried 
Renzo, then began to sob, and curse the 
day in which he was born. 

Martello looked at him in silence a 
little while. His face was unmoved, 
but he may have felt some pity. Renzo 
was nearer to him than any other of his 
companions had ever been, and he 
showed a patience with him which might 
have sprung from affection. Then the 
fellow depended on him, and told him 
everything. 

“Thou art not so ugly,” he said 
presently. ‘Those stains are losing 
their color. There is a curl which will 
hide the scar in the eyebrow, and the 
moustache will cover thy lip. After a 
few months thy face will smooth out.” 

He never reproached Renzo with 
weakness, and this time again, contrary 
to his own will, he yielded, and said 
once more to his prisoner, “ Wait !” 

But now the letter was written, and 
hope trembled in Don Leopoldo’s heart. 
To pass the aching, terrified hours, he 
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thought over old pleasures in Paris, and 
in the midst of his squalor reviewed 
the luxury of that life. But it had lost 
a certain charm; and once again his 
thoughts reverted to Aurelia. Did she 
know that he was missing? Where 
was she? What was she thinking of? 

She was standing beside Robert Mc- 
Lellan, saying a few words to Glenlyon 
before they should leave him to go out 
for their afternoon walk. ; 

“ Robert will stay one day more,” she 
said. ‘He has heard of a fine view 
which he wishes to see. Some one in 
Rome told him of it, and he finds that 
we can go up on horses or donkeys in 
half an hour. I will have Robert take 
my horse. I should not dare go up a 
mountain except on a donkey.” 

Glenlyon asked where the place was. 

‘“‘The Punto del Paradiso,” she an- 
swered. ‘“ Aurora knows of it.” 

Aurora appeared at that moment, 
looking rather serious. 

“Well?” Glenlyon said to her. 
Marit: was sick, and she had been with 
her. 


“She has a bad headache, but says 


that she wants nothing. I think she 
would rather be quiet.” 

‘“ T am afraid that she has never fully 
recovered from the fall she had last 
month,” Glenlyon said. 

‘“‘ Giovanna thinks she has some fever, 
and that she took cold last night. She 
went to sleep with her head at the open 
kitchen window,” Aurora answered. 

Marit’s sleep in the kitchen window 
had happened in this wise. Suor Bene- 
detta had not trusted alone to Aurora to 
teach the servants of the castle their 
duty toward Father Segneri; and, be- 
sides, she wished to make some inquiries 
on account of the duchess. She had 
therefore sent Chiara round there the 


evening before, after Aurora’s visit to |* 


her, with directions to try in every way 
to ascertain if they had any knowledge 
of Don Leopoldo. 

Chiara was a very good messenger, 
and approached her subject in the most 
innocent manner. Seated by the kitchen 
table with Gian and Giovanna, she ex- 
posed very pathetically Father Segneri’s 
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case, and had just begun on the other, 
when she heard a deep sigh from where 
Marit sat apart by an open window. 
The girl’s head had fallen down on the 
window-sill. They thought that she was 
asleep. She had fainted. When, after 
a long visit, Gian and Giovanna, having 
seen their gossip out into the court- 
yard as wise as she came, returned to 
wake Marit, she had disappeared, and 
they heard her in her own chamber. 
Marit’s fever and headache, then, 
were the fever of anxiety and the head- 


‘ache that comes from the heart. 


What to do? She tried to think, 
and found thinking impossible. Since 
the moment when, at something that 
Chiara had said, her head had suddenly 
swung with a ringing sound, like a bell 
that is struck, she had felt confused and 
stupid. She wanted to be let alone, 
and not to hear a human voice. Even 
the kindness of the family oppressed 
her. If only everybody would let her 
alone! If only she could go away to 
some quiet place where no one could 
find her! It was a relief to her when 
she heard the young people go out and 
thought that for an hour or two no one 
was likely to come to her. 

And then, even while she was looking 
forward thankfully to a time of quiet 
in which she might collect her thoughts, 
her door was opened, not too softly, and 
Giovanna came in. 

“T came in so as not to see that Prot- 
estant,” she said, appearing to forget 
that Marid was sick. ‘He is coming 
down the Gola now. with his valise in 
his hand, as if he were going to stay. 
I told Jenny that you wanted me to sit 
with you.” 

“What Protestant?” Marit asked 
despairingly, seeing before her a long 
torment of restless talk. 

“Father Segneri.” Giovanna put on 
a look of severe disapprobation in utter- 
ing the name. “ Didn’t you hear Chiara 
say that he has been turned out of his 


order, and that he goes about talking 


and preaching of the Bible like a Prot- 
estant ?” 

It was, in fact, Father Segneri, and 
he had his valise in his hand. A little 
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boy had brought it as far as the outer 
gate for him, then gone on to the piazza 
to engage a post for him in the railroad 
diligence, which would start in half an 
hour. 

There was no one but Jenny to meet 
the priest, Gian being out, and she did 
not know how to form a sentence which 
he could understand. But she ushered 
him into the drawing-room, where Glen- 
lyon sat alone. 

“T hope that I am not intruding,” 
the priest said brightly. ‘I have come 
to take leave of you.” 

Glenlyon welcomed him cordially. 
“But what do you mean by taking 
leave?” he asked. “I thought that you 
would remain a week in Sassovivo.” 

“ T have changed my mind,” returned 
Father Segneri, with an air of cheer- 
fulness, and glanced at Jenny, who was 
leaving the room. When the door had 
closed behind her, he looked at Glen- 
lyon, and his cheerful air dropped like a 
mask. “I am obliged to go!” he said, 
in an agitated voice, and sank into a 
chair. 

Glenlyon stood before him. “ Obliged, 
sir!” he exclaimed. ‘“ What obliges 
you ?” 

The priest smiled faintly, and, draw- 
ing a chair near to his own, motioned 
his host to seat himself there, and, when 
he did so, laid a quieting hand on his 
am. “Jt is all very simple,” he said, 
controlling his own emotion when he 
saw his friend becoming excited. “ Don’t 
let it give you any trouble. I am not 
surprised. It is simply what I had to 
expect. The Bishop of Sassovivo has 
reproved Fra Antonio for having re- 
ceived me.” 

“And Fra Antonio?”  Glenlyon’s 
voice was choked, and his face had be- 
come crimson. ; 

“Fra Antonio is a Christian,” the 
priest replied. ‘‘ He said that he could 
not turn me into the street. Of course 
the bishop reproved him, in order to 
please them at Rome ; and, having shown 
hiszeal, he might wink at my staying in the 
convent a few days, always, be it under- 
stood, under his proclaimed displeasure. 
But then a cloud would fall on Fra 
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Antonio, and he would be made to suffer 
in some way, and that I could not per- 
mit. I begged him to turn me out, and, 
when he would not, I left him. Poor 
Fra Antonio! he was crying like a 
child !” 

“Stay with me!” Glenlyon implored. 

The priest shook his head. “It 
would give them a chance for other 
slanders,”’ he said. ‘They would sup- 
press the fact that I was turned into the 
street by them, and spread everywhere 
the story that I had gone to live with a 
Protestant family.” 

Glenlyon bowed his face into his 
hands. He felt all the despairing rage 
of an honorable and courageous person 
who beholds a triumphant baseness 
which it is impossible to contend with. 

“Is it any matter what they say?” he 
asked then. “Is not their evil speech 
a crown of honor to the head it falls 
upon ?” 

“T am a priest,” Father Segneri said. 
“Otherwise I should laugh at their 
slanders and ill will. But, remember, 
they have the Pope in their hands. 
That is their strength. And what is a 
priest separated from the Pope?” 

“Sir,” Glenlyon exclaimed, almost 
with anger, “do you forget God?” 

“Not at all,” replied the priest calmly. 
“ A man may easily be separated from 
God and be under no bar from the 
Pope, and vice versa. For my con- 
science, I am at rest. But the Pope 
might take my mass from me. Let me 
go in peace, and live out the little re- 
mainder of my life as much in the 
manner of the life I vowed to live as I 
can.” 

Jenny appeared. “ Please, sir,” she 
said, ‘‘there’s a boy come for the clergy- 
man and says that the diligence is about 
to start.” 

Father Segneri rose. 

“ Allow me to go with you to the 
piazza,” Glenlyon said. “Jenny, bring 
me my hat and overcoat.” 

“ My heart is on fire!” he exclaimed, 
in Italian, turning to his visitor. 

They went down-stairs together. Not 
a soul was in sight. Only a flutter of 
Giovanna’s disappearing petticoat caught 
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her master’s glance as they passed the 
kitchen door. 

“Where are the servants?” Glenlyon 
asked angrily. 

“Marit is in bed, sir,” said Jenny ; 
‘Cand she wanted Giovanna to sit with 
her. And Gian has gone to the piazza 
to post the letters, sir. Can I do any- 
thing ?” 

“Qh!” her master said, relieved from 
his suspicions, and took pains at once 
to explain to Father Segneri why every- 
body was out of sight. ‘“ Poor Aurora 
will be disappointed not to see you. 
She talked of you with me last night.” 

“Give her my blessing,” the priest 
said, and, in spite of the explanation, 
could not help a chilly feeling that this 
utter desertion was not accidental. 

Jenny followed them to the door, and 
courtesied there. 

“ Jenny, he is a good man,” Glenlyon 
said. ‘ Would not you like to kiss his 
hand ?” 

“Qh, sir, I never kissed a man’s hand 
in my life,” she said, blushing, and 
coming hesitatingly forward. ‘“ But if 
you wish—” 

The priest understood her bashful 
advance, and held out his hand with a 
sad smile; and she kissed it, and went 
back into the house with tearful eyes. 
‘It is all so solemn,” she thought. 

“Yes; there go the Protestants kissing 
his hand now,” said Giovanna to her- 
self, having watched the scene through 
the half-shut kitchen door. 

The two went out through the Gola, 
and were just entering the street, when 
they heard an exclamation behind them, 
and, turning, saw Aurora hastening 
toward them with rosy cheeks and 
startled eyes, and Robert and Aurelia 
a little behind her. She ran to Father 
Segneri. ‘You are not going away ?””’ 
she asked breathlessly. 

“Yes, jfiglia mia, I am going away,” 
he replied, in a cheerful voice. “ Did 
you think that I was to pass the rest of 
my life in Sassovivo ?” 

“But you said—” she began, and 
then stopped. She had got possession 
of one end of his girdle, and stood 
twisting the fringe of it nervously in 
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her fingers, and looking with an anxious 
questioning into his face. 

“Man proposes and God disposes,” he 
said, and understood that she knew, and 
was true. 

The other two joined them, and they 
all went toward the piazza together. It 
was a little gleam of comfort to this 
man so basely persecuted, not so much 
that there were those who understood 
and respected him as that he had found 
some one whom he could respect. 

Their visitor gone, the family went 
back to the castle in silence. Glenlyon 
walked with his head bowed down, and 
uttered not a word; and when they 
reached home he shut himself’ into his 
room. Nor did he appear again till 
dinner-time. 

When dinner was over, and they had 
returned to the drawing-room, he asked 
Aurora to call all the servants up, as 
he had something to say to them; and, 
seating himself in his arm-chair, with an 
air of solemn preparation, he waited for 
them to appear. 

“ Something has been stolen,” thought 
Aurelia, who had once seen her guardian 
sit in judgment when a sum of money 
was missing. She remembered the first 
words that broke on the uneasy silence 
of that assembled London household: 
“Thou shalt not steal !”—then the kind 
reproof and pleading, the prophecy of a 
degraded life, the denunciations of eter- 
nal punishment, and the last words he 
had uttered before leaving a space of 
silence for confession: ‘“ He is not fallen 
who falls ; but he is fallen who will not 
rise again!’””—then the poor penitent 
creature weeping at his feet, and his last 
words to all: “This is my prodigal son. 
My children, let none of you betray his 
fault and put me to shame!” 

His servants liked Glenlyon. 

. Gian and Giovanna came in, followed 
by Marit, who found that lying in bed 
did not bring her quiet. Aurelia and 
Robert looked out from a window, and 
Aurora, whose heart told her what was 
coming, sank into a low stool by Glen- 
lyon’s elbow. Jenny, confident and un- 
afraid, stood just inside the door, and 
smilingly awaited the dénouement. 
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“T want to speak to you of the 
Reverend Father Segneri,” he said, in a 
voice whose sadness, weakness even, was 
all unlike that stern expounder of the 
ten commandments. “There is some 
talk abroad concerning him, and he has 
enemies who are trying to do him all the 
harm they can. ‘There are men in 
priest’s clothing who are wolves, as you 
all know; but he is not one. Beware 
how one of you believes anything told 
you of so good a man, no matter who 
may tell you. Perhaps some one may 
talk to you of him. There is not the 
least taint of heresy in him. I tell you 
this, and I know. No matter what the 
trouble is; you would not understand. 
But mark this: if I should ever know 
that one of you speaks against him, or, 
meeting him, fails to treat him with 
respect, that one will leave my house 
immediately.” 

He paused. 

“T thought that Marit ought not to 
stay alone, sir,” Giovanna said, betraying 
herself. ‘I am sure I never meant—”’ 

“Some one has been here, then!” 
“Who was it?” 


exclaimed Glenlyon. 
he asked, turning to Gian. 
Gian was fairly writhing with depre- 


cation and excuses. ‘ Why, sir, Chiara 
was here last evening,” he said, “and 
she just happened to say something or 
other. Women will talk. Butit didn’t 
amount to anything at all. And as to 
being disrespectful to Father Segneri, 
Nanna and I are as innocent as water.” 

“You mean that Chiara just hap- 
pened to bring a slander here, and that 
you will just happen to carry it a little 
farther,” Glenlyon broke in angrily. 
“You may all just happen to fall into 
hell one day! Get out of my sight!” 

He rose as he spoke, and his gesture 
was so fierce that they required no 
second bidding. 

Mari had no recollection of having 
heard Chiara say a word about the 
priest, and she had almost forgotten 
what they had been called to the draw- 
ing-room for when she reached the foot 
of the stairs. Going to the outer door, 
she stood a moment looking into the 
dark court-yard, listening to the bells 
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ringing the first hour of night. Then 
she sauntered down the steps and across 
the court, and leaned against the side 
of the gate there, staring out into the 
Gola. And, having remained there a 
few minutes, she went forward, as if the 
invisible coil of a mesmeric cord had 
silently lassoed her passive, hopeless 
will. 

Having reached the street, she knew 
what she wanted to do, and, rousing 
herself, started off on a run for the 
rocks, and down the villa and the avenue 
to Betta. She did not observe a man 
who drew quickly under the trees of the 
Serpentino as she crossed it, nor know 
that he followed her at a distance and 
placed himself so that he could see who- 
ever entered or left the farm-house. 

Betta was alone. The woman who 
lived with her, more companion than 
servant, since they worked together, had 
gone down to the cellar to fill some 
quarteruole with new wine that must be 
sent up to the town early in the morn- 
ing. With a long brass lamp set on the 
clay floor and throwing its beautiful 
light in a bright circle that blurred off 
at the edges into a dense blackness of 
great cantine, a half-dozen little casks 
standing firmly on end beside her, one 
lying down and held firm by one of her 
feet at each end of it, and the head of 
an immense hogshead looming moist and 
black before her, this woman contentedly 
performed her task. A litro bottle with 
a tunnel in its mouth in her left hand, 
she leaned slightly forward, turned the 
facet in the hogshead with her right, 
and watched the amber liquid flow 
sparkling and foaming, as if rejoiced to 
find itself wine. Then, leaning back, 
she placed the tunnel in the guarteruola, 
and emptied the bottle there with a new 
gurgle and sparkle. When the bottle 
was too full to tip without spilling, the 
woman sipped the top off it. It was 
almost always too full. 

The last bottle which would have 
filled the cask was only half emptied 
into it, but began another, the health of 
their customers requiring a slight ad- 
mixture of water, which admixture is 
known in Italy as “ baptizing” the wine. 
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But this division frequently produced a 
great confusion after several casks had 
been filled, and the filler might have 
been seen with tears in her eyes counting 
over the casks and trying to reckon how 
many whole bottles it took to put a half- 
bottle into each of so many whole casks. 
If it had been half-bottles into half- 
casks, or whole bottles into whole casks, 
the question would have been less diffi- 
cult; but the mixture of halves and 
wholes became at length so inextricable 
that she might have sat there all night 
puzzling over it, if Betta had not come 
down to assist her fractions. 

But when Marit arrived the woman 
had only just gone down to the cellar, 
and Betta was alone, mending stockings, 
her husband being up in the town. The 
two sat for some time talking dryly, as 
people will when each is trying to make 
the other say something without uttering 
what is on her own mind. 

At length, glancing around with a 
frightened air, Marit said, “‘ Chiara was 
at the house last night.” 

“Qh! how is Chiara?” asked Betta, 
carefully picking up the stitches in a 
hole in the stocking on her hand. 

“She says they think that Don Leo- 
poldo came to see the signorina Inglese,” 
she went on in a whisper, taking no 
notice of the question. 

“T don’t believe it!” Betta replied 
almost violently. ‘Chiara is always 
poking her nose into other people’s 
business. Hasn’t the signorina a lover 
now, a beautiful young man? They 
passed by here to-day. It was plain 
that he loves her, and she him. Mark 
my words, Marit,’—she dropped her 
work, and whispered in her turn,— 
“you'd better say as I do. It does no 
good to meddle with the affairs of great 
folks. I know nothing about them.” - 

“Yes,” said Marit, and slipped a 
feverish hand on Betta’s wrist. ‘“ And 
have you had no news of him ?” 

“No. How should I?” Betta an- 
swered gruffly aloud, and, rising, went 
to look down the stairs leading to the 
cellar, then to see that the house door 
was well closed. Then she came back, 
and, stooping over Marit, whispered in 
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her ear, “ Martello is living somewhere 
near,—I don’t know, and don’t want to 
know, where. I don’t know whether 
anybody’s with him or not, and I don’t 
want to know. He don’t seem to want 
to be seen. Perhaps he has been steal- 
ing some little thing. I met him one 
day up the ravine, when my pig ran 
away and I went after it. He wanted 
me to carry him something to eat and 
leave it there, and I did; and every day 
I have carried bread and cheese and a 
flask of wine. It wouldn’t do to make 
him angry. He said he would pay. 
What do I care whether he does or 
not? I know nothing against the poor 
fellow, and I’m not going to let any- 
body starve.” 

She had made a pretence of examin- 
ing Mariv’s shawl while whispering this 
in her ear. She straightened herself 
up, began to hum a tune, and went 
about on a new reconnoissance, then 
came back again. “I haven’t given him 
anything to-day,” she said. 

“Why not ?” Marit breathed through 
her white lips. 

A third circuit of the place. Then 
the answer came: “ There’s some one 
watching !”’ 

A faint moan trembled over Marii’s 
lips. “I will carry them something,” 
she said eagerly. 

It was just what Betta wanted. She 
was afraid of being caught and accused 
of aiding some unknown crime, and she 
was afraid of offending Martello and 
having forever after to dread his dark 
face round her somewhat unprotected 
home. She had told the truth to Marit: 
she did not know what might have 
happened. As to her suspicions, that 
was another question. 

She beckoned her visitor into her 
bedroom, gave her the great pockets she 


aused, and left her to put them on; and 


when Marit came out, there was a flask 
of wine with a paper twisted over It, 
some bread and cheese, and a little paper 
of coffee and one of sugar. 

“There is a window open in the 
other bedroom,” Betta said, when all 
was ready; “and there is a low place 
in the garden wall behind the house. I 
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don’t care what you do. What is it to 
me? I’m going down cellar to see what 
my woman is about.” 

Marit: looked at her beseechingly : 
“ But I don’t know where—” 

Betta whispered to her, “Set the 
things under the last olive-tree next to 
the ravine,—the one that has a broken 
branch hanging to the ground. Don’t 
lose a minute, and don’t make a sound. 
Come back as you go.” 

She began to sing again, then went 
down to the cellar and talked loudly, to 
be heard by any one who might listen 
outside. She baptized the wine, and 
hammered the bungs into the casks, and 
set her woman to filling out a barrel, 
bringing her a handful of corn to count 
the litri by. Then she went up-stairs 
again. 

It was not long before there was a 
sound in the bedroom, and Marit ap- 
peared, red, perspiring, and out of 
breath with running. A nod was ex- 
changed, and then Betta opened the 
house door. 

“ Well, since you are not afraid to go 
alone,” she said, in a loud voice, and 
took leave of her guest on the door- 
step with a profusion of good-nights, 
and waited till Marit called back that 
she had reached the road in safety. 

All which precautions would have 
been excellent but for a certain window- 
shutter with a crack in it through which 
a pair of eyes had been able to make 
a valuable addition to the testimony of 
their associated ears. 

An hour later the Sindaco of Sasso- 
Vivo sent a telegram to a friend of his 
in Rome asking that a dozen boxes of 
prime dried figs should be sent to him, 
—those pretty boxes done up to look 
like little books, with white pine-cone 
seeds and pistachio-nuts, beryl-green, 
here and there among the fruit, and a 
hint of cinnamon,—books that you slice 
straight through the gilt binding, and 
that are understood by people of every 
tongue without the need of a translator. 

It was supposed at the telegraph office 
that the sindaco was going to give a 
dinner-party, 

The same night, toward morning, an 
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unusual number of passengers got off 
the cars at the Sassovivo station. There 
were three very gay young men with 
rifles and elaborate hunting-equipments 
to make the quails tremble under their 
gray feathers. There was an old man 
with a very tall old wife who took very 
mincing little steps. There was a very 
alert young woman with her maid, both 
well muffled up against the night-air. 
There were two stupid contadini, and 
there were two English tourists of un- 
certain sex, with hats, ulsters, and guide- 
books, who made very frequent use of 
the expression “ Oll rait !” 

Very prime figs, all of them, but 
scarcely so polyglot as the little spiced 
ones in the boxes. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


THE PUNTO DEL PARADISO. 


THE next day was fine, with a clear- 
blowing maestro in the morning, that 
carried every particle of mist off to the 
southeast seas, till near noonday, when, 
finding that it was losing its Latin, the 
whole sky being a crystal, it stopped 
suddenly in an utter calm, which had a 
non so che of surprise. 

A more perfect day for a mountain- 
view could not be dreamed of, and the 
young people were ready to set out 
directly after luncheon. Robert had 
concluded to ride a donkey, and there 
was a third one for Marit, who had 
contrived to obtain permission to go and 
carry alunch. She had said that the 
mountain-air always did her good, that 
she had never been up the Punto, and 
she looked so wistful that at last Glen- 
lyon observed it, and asked her if she 
would like to go with the young ladies. 

Her eager assent settled the matter, 
and it was therefore quite a large party 
that assembled in the court-yard, which 
the shadow of the castle cut from corner 
to corner in a rugged line that showed 
every break in the stone walls between 
two great triangles of pavement, one of a 
transparent gray, the other golden with 
the sun. 
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“T can get you a donkey now, signo- 
rina,” Gian said to Aurora, as she stood 
looking at her horse. ‘“ The road is not 
so smooth.” 

‘‘ No, thank you, Gian,” she answered. 
“See well to the girths, and, if the sad- 
dle stays on, I think that I shall stay 
on.” 

Marit, mounting in a chair, seated 
herself on a clumsy saddle with her feet 
thrust out at each side of the animal’s 
neck. She had such a color, and her 
eyes were so quick and bright, that even 
Jenny, though little used to the omni- 
present fever of Italy, noticed her as 
looking feverish. 

“Poor Marit!” Giovanna said to 
Glenlyon. ‘She is wearing herself out 
in worrying over her ragazzo.” Which 
made Glenlyon think that he would ask 
an explanation later. No orie in his 
house must worry if he could help it. 

They were all mounted, and they rode 
gayly away, Aurora leading, and running 
little races alone, then returning to her 
company, only to fly away from them 
again, to Gian’s great admiration. “She 
rides ten times better than the Inglese,” 
he thought. 

Aurelia rode soberly after, smiling at 
her friend when she saw her flushed and 
sparkling face. ‘“ That dear, joyous crea- 
ture!” she said. And, in fact, the moun- 
tain-air inebriated the girl. 

Marit brought up the rear with a 
luncheon-basket set on the saddle in 
front of her, and her bright eyes glancing 
and searching everywhere. Gian was on 
foot, and occupied himself with admon- 
ishing now one, now another of the don- 
keys, as, after the manner of their kind, 
they insisted on taking the extreme outer 
edge of the path, delighted, apparently, 
when they could hold their riders sus- 
pended over an abyss, or some steep, 
smooth declivity where there was no 
stopping-place from top to bottom, and 
where, falling, one might expect to con- 
tinue to roll downward for an indefinite 
time. And he gathered flowers for Au- 
relia, and she sat quite easily in her sad- 
dle arranging a bouquet, the reins hang- 
ing loosely on her donkey’s neck. 

“T shall paint you so, Aurelia,” her 





lover said. And, truly, a picture of her 
would have been an idyl. 

Everything was peaceful, pure, and 
lofty. The two lovers, wrapped in a 
soft mist of human affection, admired 
the scene with a sense of each other's 
presence. But Aurora, leaving off play 
when they reached the upper air, trem- 
bled with awe beneath those austere in- 
fluences which haunt the mountain-tops. 
She remembered what she had read the 
evening before of a battle of the Israel- 
ites. ‘“ Their gods are gods of the hills, 
and therefore they are stronger than 
we,” said the conquered Syrians. 

They reached the Punto, a little space 
of table-land, where the road widened 
and stopped from going higher, though 
a slender path turned and trickled down 
at the other side of the mountain opposite 
Sassovivo,—the path that Martello had 
taken in the morning. 

Slipping from her saddle, Aurora stood 
by a part of the ledge that pushed itself 
up in a sort of parapet, with an ever- 
green bush growing before it. Robert 
and Aurelia had already placed them- 
selves on a low, mossy seat farther on; 
and, seeing that she wished, apparently, 
to be undisturbed, they let her alone. 
Gian fastened their animals with the four 
noses unanimously attacking a small 
bundle of hay. Marid brought her 
luncheon-basket to Aurelia, and left it 
there at the feet of the lovers, then 
began to wander about uneasily. She 
went to every steep place and looked 
over, she looked searchingly down the 
road by which they had come, and up 
the rugged path that led to the Rocca. 
And after each little excursion she came 
back to where Aurora stood, and gazed 
along the ravine, which, being just then 
in the line of the sun, was not so dark 
as usual. Some of the trees on its steep 


.sides had lost their leaves, and through 


the evergreens could be seen brilliant 
splashes of sunshine on rocks and glossy 
trunks below. Far out beyond the last 
thick chestnut smoked along the ground 
the dim and silvery green of the olives, 
and the air was so pure that Marii saw 
the broken trailing branch of one that 
touched the ground. Oh! had Martello 
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found what she had left the night be- 
fore? She had heard a step near by 
her as she fled along the turf. Was it 
his, or a pursuer’s? 

It was both. One had seen her leave 
the food, and had seen Martello take it 
away, but had not dared to follow him. 
But when, before daylight in the morn- 
ing, creeping on his face across the moun- 
tain-top from the upper entrance to his 
casa, Martello had gone around the op- 
posite side and set off on his way to 
Rome, quietly following him till they 
should be quite sure that he was alone, 
the old gentleman and his wife of the 
previous evening had requested the 
honor of his company, and had taken 
him to Rome by a less laborious way 
than that he contemplated. 

Rich rascals get along so much more 
easily than poor ones do. In the first 
place, they have more friends to help 
them ; and in the second, they are better 
able to help themselves. If Martello 
had had a palace, for example, it is not 
probable that he would have been ar- 
rested simply for skulking, though he 
were known to be a matriculated villain. 
But the palaces were on the other side. 
It is true, he did try to escape, and drew 
a rather ugly-looking knife; but then 
he might have thought these men were 
brigands. 

Finding escape impossible, he sub- 
mitted sullenly, muttering a proverb as 
he walked off before his captors: “ One 
has got to go when the devil is behind.” 
But his mouth watered at sight of the 
two lovely revolvers pointed at him. 
Poor Martello had never owned a re- 
volver; and these, as he said afterward, 
with a look of pride and longing, when 
describing his capture to Renzo, were 
“ certi rivolvert /” and for the first time 
Marit’s lover saw something like a smile 
on that dark face and heard a sigh from 
those stern lips. 

To Martello’s proverb -one of the 
policemen responded with another, very 
gool-naturedly uttered: “If you are 
hot a wolf, you are a gray dog.” 

_ The other ten men made a clean silent 
circuit of the mountain, beginning in 
two parties at} the side opposite the 





ravine. Two of them came up and 
passed by our little party on the Punto. 

“See! there are some hunters!” Au- 
relia said as they approached, rifle in 
hand. And Robert, turning, bowed to 
them, and asked what luck they had 
had. They answered pleasantly, looked 
steadily at each one of the party, and 
passed on. Only Marii’s face they did 
not see. 

“Oh, let me look a little, signorina !” 
she had said suddenly to Aurora, seeing 
her let the spy-glass she had been look- 
ing through sink down at sound of steps 
approaching. And when the men paused, 
she was looking with all her eyes toward 
Sassovivo, the corners of her shawl hang- 
ing over her raised arms, and hiding her 
face. Looking toward Sassovivo; but 
her eyes saw only blackness, and her 
head went spinning round. Only her 
knees braced against the rock in front 
of her gave her feet a little steadiness. 
When she heard Aurelia call Aurora to 
come and eat some luncheon, she let the 
hands holding the glass fall. The men 
had disappeared, and Gian was coming 
toward her with a bottle of wine and 
some bread. 

“Here's our part, Marit,” he said, 
and then stood staring at her. “ Why, 
what is the matter? Your face is as 
white as a cloth.”’ 

“ Hold your tongue!” she answered 
hastily. ‘If they know that I feel sick 
they will never let me go with them 
again. I don’t want anything. Go 
away, and let me be quiet a little 
while.” 

If she did feel sick, she need not have 
been so cross, Gian thought, and went 
away in some displeasure to seat himself 
with his back to the sun and eat in soli- 
tary state. 

And then Marid heard a low whisper. 
It might have been a sound of wind in 
rock or tree, if there had been any wind. 
She held her breath and listened. 

“Qh! there are a lot of men below !” 
Aurelia called out. ‘There are the 
hunters. What can they have found?” 

Marit glanced at them and saw that 
all three of the young people were lean- 
ing over the rock and looking down, 
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and like a spirit in the air the whisper 
came again, and this time seemed to syl- 
lable her name. 

“What can they be looking at ?” said 
Aurora. 

And then Gian got up, wiped his mouth 
on his sieeve, and crossed the road to 
see what was the matter. One of the 
men below had lighted a wax taper, and 
two others were lifting their rifles to 
take aim. 

Then something caught the skirt of 
Marit’s gown and gave it a pull. It 
was enough. A girl of her experience 
knows that two and two make four. 
She sank down on her knees, and seemed 
to be looking over the rock. 

“What are they doing?” asked a 
voice. 

“Ten men are going into the cave 
with lights and rifles,” she replied. 

“Can I come out? Will any one see 
me ?” 

She looked round at her party. They 
were bending as far as possible over the 
rock, and there was no other person in 
sight. 

“ Come out quickly !” she whispered, 
and spread her full skirts widely to hide 
him if any one should chance to look. 
All her faintness was gone. Her cheeks 
glowed rosily, her head was up, and a 
strong fire of courage tingled along her 
nerves. 

The bush was pushed aside, and Ren- 
zo’s head appeared. He glanced about, 
and his eyes fell upon the beasts. ‘“ Take 
the horse,” she said, “and when you 
have gone far enough, send him back on 
the road.” And she stood up, and held 
her shawl spread out as if about to fold 
it newly, hiding him while he rose. 

He crossed the road lightly and 
quickly, and hid at the other side where 
it wound downward to a second turn. 
A minute later Maritt heard the sound 
of hoofs stepping softly and slowly, then 
more quickly; and then there was a 
faint, far-away galloping. 

This had occupied but a few minutes, 
and all the time the others had been 
looking down the mountain with increas- 
ing excitement and smothered exclama- 
tions. Some of the men had gone into 





the cave, other wax tapers had been 
lighted, and the two with the rifles stood 
still all ready to fire. 

“Tt must be some wild beast!” Au- 
relia said. 

‘“‘No,” Gian answered ; “’tis the po- 
lice after somebody.” 

Aurelia glanced behind her with 
alarm, and saw Marit close by, between 
her and the road. “Oh, nobody will 
come here,” the girl said, with a confi- 
dent cool air. ‘ You see, those police- 
men have been all round this part. 
What are they doing now?” While 
speaking, she had kept her thick shoes 
tapping on the rock, that they might 
not hear that faint sound of hoofs. 

All four of those who were looking 
over the rock cried out at once. For 
two men appeared, leading another man 
between them, who hung heavily upon 
their arms, his own arms raised before 
his face to shield it from the sun. And 
then there was a running to and fro, 
and a few minutes of excitement in the 
group, and presently they became still, 
and all looked upward. 

“The man cannot walk! They want 
help,—-some wine, or a donkey !” Aure- 
lia said excitedly. ‘Go down directly, 
Gian. Take this bottle with you!” 

And Gian, blind with excitement too, 
made a signal to the men, then went on 
to a place from which he could scramble 
down the rocks. 

‘“‘'They can have my donkey,” Maria 
said, and walked away a moment, and 
then came back. 

“Signorina Aurora, your horse has 
got loose and gone grazing down the 
road,” she said. “I'll go down and 
catch him. Don’t you be afraid. He 
isn’t lost.” 

“Yes, go,” Aurora said, and leaned 
over the rock again, to see Gian talking 
with the men, and the one who seemed 
their prisoner sitting on a stone with his 
face covered. 

Robert remarked a little slightingly 
that it seemed to take a good many 
hunters to catch one rabbit. ; 

“Perhaps he may be a person of im- 
portance,” Aurelia said to him. 

Aurora drew back with a start, and 
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stood a moment gazing breathlessly at a 
new wild thought which had sprung up 
in her mind at the remark. Then she 
bent down again, and looked at the man 
who sat turned away with his hands 
over his face. 

Gian came up panting. “They want 
a donkey,” he said. “I told them 
Marit would lend them hers.” 

They all assailed him with questions; 
but Gian knew nothing. He took care, 
however, not to say so. Nodding his 
head, and dropping his eyes, he assumed 
alook of being determined not to reveal 
what he knew, though they should beat 
him with many stripes. ‘It doesn’t do 
to talk too much about certain things,” 
he said. 

“Go and take them the donkey at 
once,” Aurelia commanded, in some dis- 
pleasure at his reserve. 

‘‘ Nonsense, dear !”” whispered Aurora, 
laughing. ‘“ He knows no more than 
we do. He is never reserved till he has 


told everything he knows.” 
And then Gian discovered that the 
horse and Marii were both missing. 


“Tt is nothing, Gian,” Aurora called 
out. ‘They will be back in a moment. 
Don’t you trouble yourself about them. 
Mind your donkey. Can you lead him 
down where you went ?” 

It was a rough descent ; but the sure- 
footed little creature went so carefully 
as to make long ears seem beautiful. 
One of the men below left his party to 
meet them, and made his compliments 
in such a manner that Gian could not 
advance another step, but was forced to 
return. 

“There's a party of English folks 
from Sassovivo up on the mountain,” 
one of the men had said. “We can 
get a donkey from them.” 

“Don’t let them see me!” cried out 
the man who sat shading his eyes from 
the sun. “Don’t let them know who I 
am! Keep them away !” 

So Gian went back as wise as he 
came, 

If Marit saw the horse grazing below 
when she declared she did, it must have 
been with her mind’s eye; but it was 
there nevertheless. A mile of road be- 
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tween him and pursuit, Renzo had recol- 
lected that he was safer on foot, and, 
descending, and turning the creature’s 
head the way he came, he gave the 
reeking flanks a blow that sent the ani- 
mal galloping back the same road. But 
the gallop soon became a trot, and the 
trot an amble, and then, with a back- 
ward glance that showed there was no 
stick behind, the horse set himself to 
nibbling some clover bunches that had 
escaped the autumn chills. 

So Marid, running with all the speed 
she could make, found him, and took 
her apron off to dry him, leading him 
slowly back. But, almost at the top, 
she drew him to the roadside, mounted, 
and whipped him to a gallop. 

“How you have made him sweat!” 
Gian exclaimed. “Don’t you know 
you ought not to make a beast gallop 
that way up hill?” and he began to rub 
the creature and lead him up and down 
in the sun. “But how he got loose 
puzzles me.” 

“That beast is like a Christian,” said 
Marit, standing with her arms akimbo, 
and her head on one side, contemplating 
the animal. ‘He knows how to un- 
fasten any knot that you can tie.” 

The policemen had gone away with 
their man on the donkey. Robert made 
some sketches, and notes of color. The 
cloudless day declined toward a cloudless 
sunset,—‘‘ as bare as the altar of St. 
Peter's when they have the ‘ Forty 
Hours,’” Aurora said,—‘ all gold and 
fire.” 

The little party on the Punto mounted 
and rode downward with something of 
that feeling of contentment with which 
the birds may settle into their nests at 
night after a long flight. “The world 
is most beautiful!” Aurora said to her- 
self. ‘“And—TI’m sure that it was 
Don Leopoldo! And how glad the 
dear duke and duchess and mamma will 
be! And how horrible it is, too!’ 

Would they hear an explanation of 
the affair of the policemen and their 
prisoner in Sassovivo? they all asked, 
Gian being wild to know what it meant. 

They did not hear a word. The men 
had scattered themselves like a mist. If 
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any person in town had helped them, 
no word of gossip transpired. Marit’s 
donkey had been restored to his owner 
and paid for. It had been borrowed for 
one of a party of hunters who had 
sprained his ankle, it was said. And 
gradually the wonder died out. 

“Tt is all nonsense!” said those who 





wished to keep the affair quiet. ‘They 
were a few hunters, most likely.” 

You might guess at those who knew 
something of the business by noting 
who protested that there was no business 
at all. 

Mary AGNES TINCKER. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





THE GIANTS OF THE PLAIN. 


Liew many days of our journeying 
through the Cherokee and Creek 
country the rain had pursued us. It 
was not the steady and depressing rain 
of a more northern climate, which is 
simply a matter of endurance and dis- 
comfort and affords as little hope of 
escape as apprehension of violence, but 
the capricious spirit of the storm, that 
breaks in squall and shower, and is 
as quickly succeeded by glittering sun- 
shine spreading in lucent light over the 
green fields, which pursues you in the 
breast of cloud laboring up in dense 
blackness behind and strikes you with 
the levelled lances of the rain driven by 
the sweeping gust, or stalks around the 
horizon like cloudy giants of vapor that 
menace or retreat apparently by their own 
volition. The land was a green and 
lovely plain, as solitary and apparently 
as wide as the sea. It rolled in gentle 
undulations, clothed in the soft green 
grass of the early summer, that flickered 
and waved under the fresh air with a 
shifting and glowing light, and was 
decked with sparkles and patches of 
color from the brilliant flowers of the 
fertile prairie-growth. Far away on the 
horizon on either side were the distant 
timber-lines fringing the streams of the 
Grand and Verdigris Rivers, but all be- 
tween was the wide and solitary green 
champaign. Even the birds were fewer 
than in the neighborhood of the woods, 
and seemed to avoid the grassy solitudes 
as they do the wide wastes of the sea. 





Now and then a prairie-chicken flew off 
with whirrin « wings -+ d4ie.right or the 
left, or a soj.tary uplend plover started 
up before the horses But the multi- 
tude of song-sparrows, bobolinks, black- 
birds, meadow-larks, and the countless 
varieties that make vocal the smaller 
prairies, were absent, and only the slow- 
sailing buzzards quested far above the 
plain, and were at home in the solitude 
of earth and sky. 

For days we had this panorama, with 
every variety of pale sunrise and red 
sunset, with storms chasing us and en- 
veloping us in rushing and tearing bursts 
of rain, crashing thunder, and blinding 
lightning, setting our horses half wild 
with excitement and alarm, to be fol- 
lowed by glowing sunshine and dew- 
freshened air. At night the storms 
would break upon us, straining the pegs 
and the canvas and illuminating the 
walis of the tent like the flashes of a 
magic-lantern, again to pass away, leav- 
ing the moon and stars to shine in 
an untroubled sky. Had the rains been 
as constant and heavy as they were 
frequent, our travelling would have been 
stopped by the impassable streams. As 
it was, we had to wait more than once 
on the banks of some swollen creek 
whose turbid waters rolled a gray flood 
to the level of its banks and swept the 
bending boughs of the overhanging 
trees. But the freshets of the small 
streams subside as rapidly as they rise, 
and in a few hours we could generally 
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pass the fords without positive danger, 
although the strong current was often up 
to the saddle-skirts. In due season, in 
our oblique course, we drew near to the 
heavy timber fringing the Verdigris, and 
passed beneath the wet boughs and along 
the muddy trail that leads to the Yellow- 
Leaf Ford. The waters had fallen, and, 
although the muddied trunks of the 
trees and the bedraggled and discolored 
leaves showed how high the current had 
recently been swollen, the full red bosom 
of the stream was no longer impassable. 
We led our horses down the muddy 
descent to the frail flat-boat, and were 
ferried across by a couple of silent 
Indians, who set their shoulders strongly 
to the poles to resist the downward- 
sweeping current, the air being full of 
the floating white down of the cot- 
ton-wood from the darkly-overhanging 
trees. 

We were approaching the country of 
the giant Osages,—the Wah-sah-si, as 
they call themselves,—who were the 
original owners of this whole land, but 
who are now restricted to a wooded 
corner of the Cherokee country and 
compelled to abandon the grateful life 
of the prairie hunter. That night our 
camp was in sight of a great conical 
mound that marks the boundary of their 
territory, and its solemn bulk stood dark 
against the sky under a red and solitary 
star, while the long-drawn cry of the 
timber-wolf gave fitting voice to the 
beding gusts. After the long prairies 
we had come to a land of woods. For 
the next day the trail led over stony 
hills covered with open groves of post- 
oak and pecan, and interspersed with 
savannas of succulent short grass on 
which the deer love to feed, with abun- 
dant springs and many clear-flowing and 
shallow streams. It was equally solitary 
with the wide plains. A wild turkey 
sailing off from the top of a tall tree, 
the bleat of a fawn in a thicket, and a 
black wolf skulking across the trail, 
Were all the signs of life for a long 
day’s journey. This is a paradise for 
the wood-hunter, abounding with deer 
and wild turkeys, with an occasional 
bear and cougar to lend excitement to 
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the chase, and a great abundance of all 
the smaller varieties of forest game. 

Since the reservation has come into 
possession of the Osages the game has 
multiplied ; for they do not take kindly 
to the patience required for the success- 
ful stalk, and, since they can no longer 
ride down the buffalo in the headlong 
excitement of the prairie chase, they 
have subsided into consumers of govern- 
ment beef, and are happy when they can 
keep up the traditions of the buffalo- 
hunt in slaughtering amid a corral of 
Texas steers. The only persons who 
trespass upon the security of the wood 
game are the remnant of the Delawares, 
now incorporated into the Cherokee 
nation and settled mainly in the country 
adjoining the Osage line. These are 
natural-born hunters, and by instinct and 
skill the most successful in wood-craft of 
all the tribes. 

At the end of our day’s ride through 
the woods, we emerged upon a rolling 
prairie, rising in broad swales almost to 
the height of hills, and glowing with the 
yellow light of the setting sun. As we 
urged our horses on over the easier 
grassy trail, there appeared on one of 
these acclivities three figures on horse- 
back, drawn sharp against the roseate 
sky. Their blankets and the feathers 
in their top-knots showed that they were 
Indians, and as they saw us they raised 
a wild whoop and came plunging down 
the declivity at a wild gallop. In a 
moment they were upon us, and had 
pulled up their “paint” ponies by our 
sides, proving to be three Osage youths, 
not yet arrived at manhood, whose 
smiling faces indicated that their ap- 
parently menacing rush had been a boy- 
ish joke. They extended their hands in 
friendly greeting, ejaculating the com- 
prehensive “ Howgh!” which is at once 
a greeting and an inquiry in the language 
of the “plains.” Not being able to 
speak English, their conversation was 
limited to this, and, having gratified 
their curiosity and expressed their good 
will, they rode on, sitting straight in the 
saddle and riding with careless grace. 
They were the first of this giant race 
that we had seen, and fully confirmed 
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our expectations as to-its size. The 
Osages are undoubtedly the largest race 
of men on the North-American conti- 
nent, and hardly, if at all, inferior to 
the bulky natives of Patagonia. A full- 
grown male of less than six feet in 
height is a rarity, and the average is 
nearer seven, while in bulk and brawn 
they are proportionately solid and strong. 
The youths who rode up to us were 
not of manly age, but were all over six 
feet in height, and of bone and breadth 
of shoulder that promised correspond- 
ing bulk. They had arrived at the age 
when they considered themselves entitled 
to paint the face and shave the head, 
and consequently their coppery cheeks 
were streaked with lines of red and blue 
ochre, and their heads were shaved to a 
ridge of upright bristles like a cock’s 
comb, in which were stuck the feathers 
of the turkey, the blue crane, and the 
hawk. They were a little more dandi- 
fied and “loud” in their paint and feath- 
ers than the maturer braves ; but, as we 
found, they represented the traditional 
Osage style, which no effort of civiliza- 
tion has thus far been able to subdue, 
except among the yourger children at 
the Agency school. 

In a mile or two farther after this 
meeting, the pinnacled roofs of a set of 
stone buildings were visible on the top 
of a rising ground amid a fringe of 
trees, and before long we came upon the 
Osage town, the site of the Agency 
and the seat of the tribal government. 
It consists of a number of substantial 
stone buildings, the residence of the 
agent and the school-house crowning the 
summit of a wooded hill, and the store- 
house, blacksmith’s shop, dispensary, and 
other buildings on a sort of plaza below. 
These, with a couple of wooden stores 
belonging to the licensed traders, and: a 
few cottages of the white officials and 
merchants, compose the town. Not an 
Indian lodge or cabin was visible, and 
the sole token of the native population 
was a solitary figure wrapped in a red 
blanket, who was stalking away from the 
store toward the darkening woods. The 
representatives of the white inhabitants, 
consisting of a dozen or so of men, were 
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engaged in a shooting-match in the 
centre of the plaza, and the recurrent 
crack of the rifle woke the sharp echoes 
of the rocky hill. A stranger was evi- 
dently a welcome rarity, and we were 
promptly requested to ‘’light,” and 
questioned with the frank curiosity of 
the Western frontier. We encamped 
amid the tall trees at the foot of the 
hill and in the rear of the substantial 
wooden calaboose which has been erected 
to restrain the tumultuous Osage brave 
who is “run in,’ when obstreperous 
from the effects of smuggled fire-water, 
by the native guardian of the peace 
with a tomahawk for a club and a lariat 
for a pair of hand-cuffs. Thus is the 
march of civilization advancing even 
among the untamable Wah-sah-si, and 
we might have felt as comforted in the 
presence of the jail as Voltaire’s traveller 
at the sight of the gallows. 

That night, while sitting in the grate- 
ful warmth of the glowing embers and 
smoking the evening pipe, while. the 
whippoorwills sang and the moon 
illumined the outlying fields bathed in 
white mist, we were visited by a speci- 
men of that remarkable class of men 
who are the officers of United States 
law within the Territory and prevent it 
from becoming an Alsatia of crime and 
violence from the white desperadoes and 
refugees from justice in the surrounding 
States and the vendettas of the native 
population. These are the Deputy 
United States Marshals, whose head- 
quarters are at Fort Smith, Arkansas, 
and who ride over the whole fifty thou- 
sand square miles of the Territory, 
investigating crimes, and arresting crimi- 
-nals and smugglers of liquor for trial at 
the district court. Each one travels 
with a posse of half a dozen or so of 
rough riders, and they are often out for 
-months in journeys to Fort Sill and be- 
yond, returning with a gang of prisoners 
in chains, including the wild Indian, 
who never knew the authority of the 
United States until he felt it in this 
form, and the white horse-thief from 
Missouri or Texas, who had vainly im- 
agined that he had found a secure refuge 
in the shelter of the Territory. Except 
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the “light horse” of the civilized tribes, 
and the small bodies of Indian police at 
the Agencies, these marshals are the sole 
preservers of law and order in the Ter- 
ritory, the garrisons not being em- 
ployed in the execution of justice; and 
it may be readily imagined that their 
office is no sinecure. The Territory 
is the ready refuge of the ruffianism and 
crime of the border; and the train- 
robber, the horse-thief, and the murderer 
from the surrounding States, and even a 
wider circuit, seek it in the hope of 
concealment and security. There are 
members of the cut-throat bands of 
guerillas who infested Missouri and 
Kansas during the war, and never dared 
to tempt the vengeance of their neigh- 
bors by returning after its close, who 
have lived in the Territory ever since, 
taking Indian wives and thus becoming 
members of the tribes, or careless of the 
offence to United States law by remain- 
ing without such title. The Territory 
was a familiar path to the James gang in 
their journeys from Texas to Missouri, 
and the shelter which they first sought 
after a raid. When to these are added 
the elements of violence among the 
half-breeds, who often unite the vices of 
both races, and the lawlessness among 
the untamed Indians, it will readily be 
conceived that the duty of a deputy 
marshal is not one to invite a person 
tender of his ease or regardful of peril, 
and, altogether, it is about as desperate 
a service as modern life affords. Yet 
there are men to whom it offers a singular 
attraction, and who have followed it for 
years, with all its hardships and dangers, 
and will continue to follow it until the 
bullet of a desperado or the infirmities 
of years compel them to abandon it. 
There are complaints of abuses from 
the rough exercise of authority and 
from the prosecution of doubtful or 
petty cases for the sake of the fees, 
and it cannot be said that the deputy 
marshals are a popular class; but with- 
out them or some similar force there 
would be a reign of unimaginable law- 
lessness in the Territory, and of their 
daring and vigilance the evidences are 
palpable in the general order and se- 





curity amid such desperate and difficult 
elements. 

Our visitors had none of the appear- 
ance or manners of the stage scout or 
the dime-novel “hero of the border.” 
The captain—for he had served in a 
Kansas regiment during the war and 
thus become familiar with the Territory 
and habituated toa life of danger and 
exposure in the partisan warfare that 
had made this a debatable land of wild 
riding and fighting for four years—was 
inclined to dumpiness, although easily 
active, and his brown hair and beard 
were closely trimmed, without regard to 
the border fashion. His clothes were of 
the butternut jeans calculated for hard 
service, his slouch hat was of modest 
dimensions, and, except for the worn 
leathern belt, with the brass plate “ U. 8.” 
on the front, which supported his ivory- 
handled navy revolver, there was nothing 
about him to indicate his profession. 
His manners were frankly straightfor- 
ward and modest, and his conversation 
that of an educated gentleman. There 
was a difficulty in inducing him to speak 
of his experiences after the conversa- 
tion had been led in that direction, and 
his hair-breadth encounters with despe- 
radoes and perilous exercise of authority 
in the camps of the wild tribes were 
evidently regarded with very little idea 
of their romance or pride in daring 
achievement. To him they were like 
the perils and exposures of the sea to 
the hardy seaman, a part of the uncom- 
fortable exigencies of his profession, and 
rather to be avoided in retrospect than 
otherwise. There was even a sort of 
blush on his bronzed countenance when 
he admitted that he had been shot four- 
teen times in the course of his service 
as a marshal; and when asked about the 
exploit, famous even among his fellows, 
of arresting old Stone Calf, the chief of 
the Cheyennes, in the midst of his ex- 
cited braves, whose alarm and indigna- 
tion at the insult and peril to their 
chief made it a very narrow chance in- 
deed that he was not brained on the 
spot, he only spoke of it briefly as 
“rather a tough job.” It was not from 
him, but from others, that it was learned 
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that his was the coolest head, the readiest 
hand, and the most enduring seat in the 
saddle of all the force, and that some of 
his wounds had been desperate beyond 
reasonable hope of recovery. Thus, he 
had lain for nearly two months at death’s 
door from a wound given by a Choctaw 
desperado who had been arrested, and, 
after the usual fashion, chained at night 
to the wrist of one of the marshal’s 
men. This one had foolishly allowed 
himself to close his eyes, and never 
opened them again, as the desperado had 
reached across his body and drawn the 
pistol from his belt, shooting him 
through the head and inflicting a desper- 
ate wound in the breast of the captain 
as he sprang up at the report, himself 
being instantly laid out by a charge of 
buckshot from a ready gun in the hands 
of one of the guards. This is the 


sort of men that the marshals not in- 
frequently have to deal with, and, in the 
familiar language of the boatmen, they 
call it “‘ running across a sawyer.” 

The captain informed us that there 
were slim chances of our being able to 


ford the Arkansas for some days at 
least, as that always treacherous and 
difficult stream was running “ bank full” 
under the recent freshets, and half the 
fords and sand-bars were likely to have 
been washed out or changed their places. 
He, however, gave us the more grateful 
information that one of the Osage sub- 
tribes, that under the headship of old 
Strike-Axe, which dwelt nearest to the 
Agency, would have a pow-wow and dance 
—a sort of savage picnic which frequently 
takes place, the Osages being more social 
and gregarious than many of the other 
tribes—the next night at a favorite gath- 
ering-place a few miles up the creek. 
This was welcome news, for the pros- 
pects had been that we should not 
see much of the Indians, who rather 
avoid the neighborhood of the Agency 
unless when they come in on ration-days 
or to trade at the stores. The next day 
we spent in fishing with rather small 
success in the swollen creek, getting 
only a few bass, and breaking a line in 
the jaw of a huge gar that had seized 
the bait in some caprice of ferocity, and 
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in sitting on the worn benches in front 
of the stores and sharing the listless 
idleness of the people of the station, 
which is their chief occupation, except 
when there is a flux of activity on a 
ration-day or a visitation from an out- 
lying tribe to trade ponies and cattle for 
supplies. Toward evening the Indians 
began to come in from below, being 
obliged to cross at the Agency ford. 
Three or four families rode in the lux- 
urious style of civilization, the stout 
farm-wagons supplied by the govern- 
ment being used as barouches. The 
brave occupied the front seat, with a 
squaw or a favorite child beside him, 
while the rest of the family sat on the 
bare boards at the bottom of the wagon. 
The brave generally drove the stout 
horses at a gallop through the town, and 
the concussion of the springless wagon 
over the rough road would have dislo- 
eated the vertebrae or shaken to a jelly 
the flesh of any other than the Osages ; 
but they evidently considered it a lux- 
ury and matter of pride, and sat firm 
and unmoved. Behind the wagons con- 
taining the heads of the family and 
the small children the youths and ur- 
chins and the girls rode on their “ paint” 
ponies. Some of the wild youths had 
their bows and arrows at their backs, 
and one bore a haunch of bleeding beef 
behind his crupper, which had dripped 
in red stains down his pony’s haunches. 
The girls rode astride like the boys, and 
were chattering and laughing as they 
splashed through the creek and came up 
the bank, but subsided into demure 
silence on entering the plaza, taking 
care to adjust any disarranged blanket 
over their brown limbs. All were in 
gala-attire,—flowing red blankets and 
vari-colored leggings, the faces of the 
males adorned with fresh paint, and the 
feathers in their hair carefully adjusted. 
They were all bound to the pow-wow, 
and none of them stopped in town. 
After supper, and with a friendly 
guide in the person of one of the clerks 
in a trader’s store, who could speak the 
language, we mounted our horses and 
set out for the place of gathering. 
After a few miles through the woods, 
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redolent with the odors of night and 
vocal with the whirring shuttle-pulse of 
the cicada, we came within sight of the 
picnic-ground, the red lights of the 
camp-fires gleaming through the trees 
ere we reached it. It was a small 
prairie, or savanna, stretching level 
from the forest to a high bluff that rose 
like a rounded shoulder against the star- 
lit sky on the farther side, and with the 
glittering waters of the creek at its mar- 
gin. Whether anything had been done 
by man to improve nature was not ap- 
parent ; probably there had not; but it 
was most admirably adapted for its pur- 
pose, and the grass, trampled and fed 
down, showed that it was a place of not 
infrequent occupancy. It was dotted 
with fires, around which were seated 
groups eating their suppers in subdued 
talk and by no means hilarious or bois- 
terous. The wagons were standing about, 
and the horses and ponies picketed along 
the edges of the prairie. Near the creek, 
and where the grass had been closely 
beaten down, there was a shed, open at 
the sides and thatched with boughs laid 
thick and flat across, whose withered 
leaves showed that they had been some 
time cut. The whole scene was lighted 
by a brilliant moon, that bathed every- 
thing in a mellow light and lent it the 
glowing charm of the tropical night. 

We rode up to the camp-fire of old 
Strike-Axe, near the head of the shed 
and closest to the waters of the creek, 
our advent apparently exciting very little 
surprise or comment among the groups 
that we passed. The chief rose to 
receive us, exhibiting his full stature 
and formidable proportions. As we dis- 
mounted to take his hand, we were made 
aware of our comparatively pygmy size, 
and our hands were like those of infants 
in his brawny palm.  Strike- Axe is 
one of the largest of the giant race,— 
nearly, if not quite, seven feet in height, 
and massive and brawny in proportion. 
He was in gala-costume, his broad chest 
decorated with rows of white pipe-stem 
beads that gave the effect of the trim- 
ming of a hussar-jacket, his face painted 
'n streaks of red and yellow ochre, and 
his cock’s-comb of hair decorated with 
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turkey-feathers. He wore his red blanket 
with the grace of a toga, and his manner 
had the grave dignity of a Roman sena- 
tor. His face is of the prevailing Osage 
type, whose regularity and universality in- 
dicate the strength of blood and unmixed 
purity of the race. Its cast is that which 
is regarded as that of the typical North- 
American Indian,—the high cheek-bones, 
the aquiline nose, and the high and re- 
treating forehead being displayed in al- 
most exaggerated outline, and the color 
of the skin showing the bright coppery 
bronze, also accepted as the hue of the 
race, although really less prevalent than 
a darker tinge. The eyes were grave 
and penetrating, although small, and the 
mouth firm without being cruel. Old 
Strike-Axe’s children, who are now men 
and women with families of their own, 
were not at his camp-fire, and his only 
wife, a squaw of as massive propor- 
tions as himself, sat silently and stolidly 
by the fire, apparently regarding the vis- 
itors with disdainful contempt. As the 
red glow of the dying blaze illumined 
her heavy features, her huge bust and 
brawny arms, she looked like a repre- 
sentative of the giant race before the 
flood, and as though she could 
Have sa Achilles by the hair and bent his 
neck, 
Or with a finger stayed Ixion’s wheel. 
The old chief had little to say, except a 
few words of grave greeting in his native 
tongue to the interpreter, and it was evi- 
dent that, if our presence was not de- 
sired, it was not specially objected to. 
We rode our horses to the edge of 
the prairie and staked them, returning 
to a station near the creek, where we 
should be out of the way and yet could 
conveniently watch the revellers. The 
were in no haste to begin, but chattered 
about from camp-fire to camp-fire, grad- 
ually acquiring animation, the young 
squaws, particularly, laughing with 
shrill voices and grouping themselves 
for gossip after the fashion of young 
women at a country picnic, doubtless 
also not oblivious of the young bucks, 
who likewise congregated by them- 
selves. There were later additions to the 
party, riding in from various directions ; 
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and it was nearly nine o’clock before all 
were assembled and had supped. Alto- 
gether the concourse might have num- 
bered two hundred persons, including 
the children. 

Meanwhile, a glowing fire of brush- 
wood, giving out much light and but 
little heat, had been kindled near the 
shed, and flared up with a crackling blaze, 
spreading a wide circle of illumination 
with its yellow glow. It was not wanted 
for warmth, and hardly for light in the 
bright radiance of the moon, and was 
doubtless only a part of the customary 
properties of the occasion. When it 
was at its height, the musicians took 
their places on a board seat at the head 
of the shed, and those who were too old 
or too young to take part in the dance 
squatted or reclined upon the grass at 
the sides, the children peeping over the 
shoulders of the mothers or nestling 
under their blankets, keeping soberly 
quiet, but manifesting by the glitter in 
their beady eyes the eager curiosity of 
theirage. The musicians consisted of an 
aged man with gray hair and a withered 
countenance, who beat with a couple of 
heavy sticks on a drum made from a 
hollow tree, with a dried deer-skin 
stretched across the top, and a couple 
of young men, one with a large gourd 
filled with pebbles, and the other with a 
sort of shrill flute made from the joint 
of a reed. These struck up a monoto- 
nous tune, the reed leading with its 
sharp whistle and accenting the dull 
thumps of the drum, which the musi- 
cian accompanied with a deep-voiced and 
monotonous chant,— Ugh-ugh-ugh,” — 
without variation, and in slow time, the 
whole being in perfect rhythm and har- 
mony. It was a very primitive and bar- 
baric form of music, and very far re- 
moved from any idea of melody, but had 
a weird fascination of its own, as inviting , 
in its nature to the form of dance that 
followed it as the notes of the “ Blue 
Danube” to a waltz, and after a time 
taking possession of the blood and fas- 
cinating the senses by its monotonous 
power. 

Soon the young men and young women 
who were to dance appeared, and ranged 
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themselves on the beaten earth floor of 
the shed in two circles, the women on 
the inside, about two feet from the outer 
circle of men. The young men had 
thrown off their heavy blankets, and 
appeared with their brawny forms naked 
with the exception of the breech-cloth and 
leggings. Only their faces were painted, 
and their broad breasts and the muscular 
rivulets of their massive arms were a 
spectacle of delight for those who like 
to look upon the thews and sinews of 
aman. ‘There was no impression of 
heaviness and bulkiness, such as often 
comes upon the Osage when he has at- 
tained middle life: the young braves 
were almost all as light and active as 
they were strong, and there was more 
than one tall and graceful figure among 
them as glorious as a young pine, al- 
though the features were not animated 
appropriately for the glow of youthful 
strength, except in a few instances. We 
marked one near the head of the oblong 
circle who was absolutely the finest fig- 
ure of a man that our eyes had ever be- 
held, and whose consummate excellence of 
proportion would have been the despair 
of a sculptor. The young Osage women 
are generally by no means of proportion- 
ate size, and appear rather petite, at least 
in comparison with the bulk of the males. 
Their features are regular and often 
handsome, the marked characteristics of 
the aquiline physiognomy being softened 
in the feminine and youthful contour to 
a pleasing regularity. They are also de- 
cidedly more vivacious and animated 
than the men, at least in the years be- 
fore the burdens of an Indian woman's 
life have reduced her to a spiritless 
drudge and an utterly sad-eyed and 
melancholy crone. Civilization has had 
this much effect upon the Osages, that 
the majority of the younger women wear 
calicoes instead of skins, and their gowns 
and jackets are made somewhat after the 
frontier fashion. These garments of 
civilization are an injury to their native 
grace, and frequently have a dirty and 
draggle-tail appearance from the exiget- 
cies of housekeeping in a lodge. The 
squaws have something of the negro 
fondness for bright colors, which are 
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oftentimes arranged with a barbaric pictu- 
resqueness of effect, and, when trimmed 
and tied for a gala-occasion, something 
of the effect of foreign incongruousness 
is lost. 
red jackets and gay-colored kerchiefs, 
and indulge in glass ear-rings of porten- 
tous size and necklaces of beads as large 
as birds’ eggs. They do not paint their 
faces, even in the imitation of nature, but 
retain enough of the savage fashion to 
mark the parting in their heavy and 
shining black hair with a streak of red 
ochre, and cannot yet endure to cramp 
their feet in leather shoes, wearing the 
graceful deer-skin moccasins and leg- 
gings. As we understood it, but few, if 
any, of the young men and young women 
who took part in the first dance were 
married, but later in the night the ma- 
trons and fathers of families joined in 
the exercise. 

The dance began with the two circles 
moving in opposite directions with an 
alternate step and stop, in perfect time 
to the slow music, and with the feet 
barely raised from the ground. After 
two or three circuits around the shed in 
this manner, the men began to keep time 
to the music by striking the upper por- 
tion of the left arm with the open right 
palm, and the women by clapping their 
hands. In a short time their motions 
became more vigorous and animated, the 
steps being higher, and before long they 
burst into song, a weird and irregular 
chant, although in time with the beat 
of the music, the effect of variety being 
produced by the women joining in the 
chant at intervals instead of following it 
continuously, their shrill, high notes over- 
powering the lower tones of the men. 
The dance, in its regularity of step and 
formation and the rhythmical construc- 
tion of the song, elevated the performance 
much above the level of the childish and 
irregular dances of the Plains Indians, 
which are seldom anything more than a 
spasmodic succession of hops and leaps, 
Without order or connection, each one 
dancing for his own foot, as it were, and 
accompanied by equally discordant and 
meaningless howls and grunts. It is 
evident that the Osages must take con- 
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siderable pains to learn the steps and 
uniform movements of the dance and 
the rhythmical measure of the song, and 
that they possess a sense of time and 
melody quite superior to that of the 
average Indian, although perhaps not 
equal to the instinctive capacities of the 
negro. It is probable that the forms of 
their dances and the melodies of their 
songs are of very ancient origin, and 
perhaps have been inherited traditions 
of the tribe from before the discovery 
of the continent. Instead of the word 
‘“‘song” it should more properly have 
been “chant,” for the interpreter was 
unable to attach any meaning to the 
syllables, and, if they had any, the song 
was like the celebrated ballad of the 
Arethusa, which had ninety-nine verses 
all exactly alike, for there was no varia- 
tion in the recurrent monotony of the 
strain. The dance was kept up until 
the senses of the spectators fairly reeled 
under the monotony of the music, which 
took possession of the blood with a weird 
fascination and beat at the drums of the 
ears with its simple forms of shrill and 
dull monotone until it produced a sort of 
rapt possession like that which Gautier 
describes as resulting from the music of 
the dancing dervishes. The dancers 
seemed to be possessed with almost 
equal powers of endurance, although 
manifesting no signs of frenzy; and for 
more than an hour by the watch, al- 
though it seemed much longer, they 
kept up the exercise without showing 
any signs of fatigue, but rather with 
more vigor and vivacity at the end than 
at the beginning. The brawny breasts 
and limbs of the males glistened with 
perspiration, although probably as much 
from the heat of the fire, which was 
kept blazing by constant supplies of 
fagots, as from the exertion; but there 
was not the slightest sign of weariness. 
At length, without any apparent signal, 
although possibly one was given, the 
dancers stopped and the music ceased, 
the dancers separating without formality. 
It was a singular relief when the per- 
vading and permeating melody ceased 
and it was succeeded by the renewed 
notes of the cicadas and the song of the 
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distant whippoorwill borne upon a cool- 
ing waft of the night air, and the sense 
of the beauty and stillness of the tran- 
quil night came with it in place of the 
weird phantasmagoria of the dance. 
After the dance the women busied 
themselves in preparing another meal, for, 
as recently as the supper had been de- 
spatched, the Osage appetite is a marvel 
of rapid renewal, and on occasions like 
this they intoxicate themselves on meat, 
as more civilized ball-goers do upon the 
spirits of the grape or the corn. The 
meal was a simple one, consisting wholly, 
so far as we could observe, of thin 
strips of beef cut into strings and 
broiled rapidly on the hot embers, with 
no other seasoning than the incidental 
ashes. These were eaten as the Italians 
eat macaroni, without breaking the con- 
tinuity, except when occasionally a knife 
was used to sever an extra long string at 
the lips. The meat was washed down 
by copious draughts of the blackest and 
strongest decoction of coffee which it is 
possible for the unassisted imagination 
to conceive. The men fed and drank 
alone, in the usual fashion of Indian 


etiquette, and after the men the women, 


with a lesser indulgence. Some of the 
marvels of the Osage appetite would be 
incredible if they were not of absolute 
proof; and we ourselves saw a buck, who 
had been presented with an orange, 
devour it in a couple of bites, rind and 
all, while on the present occasion the 
eating was kept up at frequent intervals 
throughout the most of the night with- 
out any sign of satiety. 

The next dance was hardly different 
from the first, except that the steps 
became more vigorous and animated, the 
song wilder and shriller, and the music 
more rapid. The old man beat upon his 
drum with more vigorous energy, the 
dominant note of the flute rose shrill and 
keen, and the excitement of the dancers 
was manifestly increased. The spectators 
caught some of the enthusiasm, and mani- 
fested it not only in the greater anima- 
tion of their countenances, but in guttural 
expressions of approval from the men and 
shriller ejaculations from the women, 
while an eager child would relieve its 
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excitement with an utterance like the 
chatter of a sea-bird. The stolidity of 
the Osages, like that of other Indians, 
is but skin-deep, and soon yields to the 
stimulus of excitement, showing the 
savage nature to be like that of the 
child in its impulsiveness and abandon. 
The eyes of the braves flashed with ex- 
citement, and wild whoops from those 
who could not contain themselves broke 
in upon the regularity of the song, and 
springing Jeaps and caperings upon that 
of the step. But the music kept its 
unbroken recurrence of rapid monotony, 
and finally this dance came to an end 
without any break of’ its continuity. It 
was followed by another meal, with 
many of the signs of incipient intoxica- 
tion in the noisy chatter that accom- 
panied it, the half-raw beef seeming to 
act like an alcoholic stimulant. 

The ball was kept up until loag past 
midnight, the excitement verging at times 
almost on frenzy, the woods ringing to 
the wild whoops and shouts, and the 
savanna being apparently peopled with 
leaping demons as they broke away from 
the dance. The bucks would take 
frantic jumps and yell with wild ve- 
hemence, and the women were a3 pos- 
sessed as bacchantes. All but the infirm 
and the children joined in the circle at 
one time or another. Qld Strike-Axe 
and his wife, however, refrained, and 
sat stolidly silent through it all. Here 
and there a mother or a father carried 
away a drowsy child, and, stretching out 
on the ground, away from the throng, 
drew a corner of the blanket over the 
face to protect it from the moonlight or 
the dew, and, sheltering the little one 
under its folds, lay in motionless sleep 
in the midst of the tumult. Finally, at 
the close of the last dance, when their 
heated bodies were glowing with per- 
spiration, their voices husky with con- 
tinued shouting, and even their iron 
muscles showing some signs of lessened 
elasticity, the men plunged away by 
apparently preconcerted thought, and 
rushed down the banks of the creek, 
which there formed a deep pool, and 
waded out into its chill bath almost as 
far as their armpits. There they stood, 
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breathing stertorously under the chill, 
until completely cooled, and then came 
out and cast themselves down by the 
fire todry. Finally they wrapped them- 
selves in their blankets and stretched out 
on the dewy grass in family groups or 
solitarily. ‘The moon, now riding high 
in the heavens, illumined their silent 
and motionless figures, as we made our 
way through them as unnoticed as when 
we came, the dying embers of the fire 
dully glowing, and the smoke ascend- 
ing in the calm air. We mounted our 
horses and rode back to camp, so vividly 
impressed by the weird spectacle that it 
was long before we could sleep. 

It was nearly the middle of the next 
forenoon before the revellers began to 
ride back through the town on their 
way to their lodges and cabins. Some 
of them stopped to make small pur- 
chases at the stores; but, except that 
the paint was smeared or washed off, 
and their feathers absent or drooping, 


they showed no signs of the revel, and’ 


their frames of iron and muscles of 
catgut were unaffected by a combination 


of exertion, gorging, and exposure that | 
would have laid up a civilized athlete in 


a hospital hopelessly ‘‘ foundered.” 
longed festivities that take place when 


the tribal fund is made, or on other oc- 
casions when there is a general assem- 
blage, and that it was fortunate for our 
peace of mind, if not for the safety of 
our bodies, that there was no smuggled 
whiskey on the ground. If there had 
been, there might have been a tale that 
would not bear the telling ; although, in 
justice to the sobriety of the Wah-sah- 
S| or to the vigilance of the deputy 
marshals, an orgy brutalized by drink 
seldom occurs. We did not need to be 
told that an Osage brave maddened by 
whiskey was not a desirable person to 
encounter, and that it was just as well 
a our ball was of the temperance 
ind. 


We afterward dined with old Strike- 
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Axe, and had a view of a favorable 
specimen of Osage domestic economy. 
The Osages mostly have log cabins, 
which were built for them by the Agent 
out of the proceeds of the tribal funds 
obtained from the sale of their lands in 
Kansas, and they are comfortable build- 
ings of the kind. But they prefer the 
lodge, and one is always found erected 
by the side of the cabin, in which the 
family usually live, only seeking the 
shelter of the cabin in very inclement 
weather. Old Strike-Axe was no ex- 
ception to the habit, and, as we rode up 
to his small clearing, himself and his 
family—wife and sons and daughters— 
were seated within it, or lying about 
stretched on the ground. The chief 
had set a good example to his tribesmen 
by fencing and planting a small piece of 
corn, but it reminded one of the fields 
of the idle sailors as described in Rob- 
inson Crusoe, the weeds struggling for 
precedence over the corn, and cattle and 
hogs having evidently made frequent 
inroads through the dilapidated fences. 
He had also a nearly new farm-wagon, 
and probably horses and cattle feeding 
on the prairie; but otherwise his be- 
longings were as scanty as in the most 
nomad condition of the tribe. The 
Osages cannot be forced or persuaded to 


among the most incorrigible in follow- 
ing their ancient customs. Their funds, 
in the hands of the government, are pro- 
portionately the largest belonging to any 
of the tribes, and consequently they have 
an abundance of supplies. Without 
the stimulus of active life, and under 
the degenerating influence of indolence, 
it is impossible that the Osages should 
preserve their magnificent physique, 
and it is certain that they must soon 
degenerate in size and strength. What 
climatic or other influences produced 
such a race of mighty and brawny men 
would be an interesting subject of in- 
quiry before they disappear from the 
face of the earth, as they must soon 
do, and take with them the purest type 
of the North-American Indian. 
ALFRED M. WILLIAMS. 
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A GREAT surprise is in store for 

the simple student of political 
affairs, in the discovery that the free- 
traders of the United States are not 
free-traders at all. What they are it is 
difficult to ascertain. In many cases 
they themselves do not profess to know. 
For a time the writer, in his search for 
information, confined his inquiries to 
those of his personal acquaintance who 
claimed for themselves the ancient and 
honorable title of free-trader. They 
were mostly Democrats. Upon being 
asked how they would raise the revenues 
necessary for the support of the govern- 
ment, they almost invariably gave in- 
direct answers, dwelling upon Republican 
extravagance and growing eloquent over 
the late River and Harbor Bill. After 


this inconsistency and evasion, which is 
very discouraging to the earnest seeker 
after truth, it is refreshing, to say the 
least, to talk with the protectionist, who, 


be his doctrines right or wrong, does 
not hesitate to declare them clearly and 
boldly. Any port in a storm, cries the 
mariner ; any decision in a parley, says 
the student. But it shows a deplorable 
state of affairs when it is necessary to 
go to the protectionist in politics and to 
the agnostic in religion in order to get a 
plain answer to a plain question. 

Growing bolder with the fascination 
of research, the writer framed the fol- 
lowing note, which he believes to voice 
an inquiry existing in millions of minds 
in the United States to-day : 

“ You are called a free-trader. Are 
you a free-trader? and, as such, do you 
recommend the immediate and total 
abolition of the tariff and the custom- 
houses ? 

“Tf so, what plan do you propose for 
the financial support of the government?” 

This letter was first sent to the ed- 
itors of several free-trade newspapers. 
As no reply was given, it is safe to con- 
clude that it went into that repository 
of good things, the waste-basket. These 





papers teemed with complaints about 
prowling tom-cats, and condemnation of 
the steps on the Brooklyn Bridge; but 
they had no space for impertinent ques- 
tions in political economy. However, 
that champion of free trade, the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, speaking on its 
own account, editorially admits the ne- 
cessity of raising two hundred million 
dollars a year by the tariff. As the 
present tariff-laws contemplate a revenue 
of only one hundred and eighty million 
dollars a year from that source, it will 
be seen that the free-trader out-Herods 
the Herods of the protection party. The 
editor of the New York Sun has also 
expressed himself on this subject. After 
saying that we are compelled “to im- 
pose rates of duty upon foreign goods 
amounting to an average of forty per 
cent. upon everything imported,’ he 
makes the following extraordinary state- 
ment, which will undoubtedly be read 
with interest at the Cobden Club. 

“The situation of the country is thus 
seen to be such that there is no practical 
difference between free-traders and pro- 
tectionists.” 

That is, we are all protectionists, and 
our search for a free-trader has so far 
come to naught. Nothing daunted, 
however, the writer sent out his little 
note to certain private citizens who are 
distinguished as leaders in the cause of 
free trade. The promptness and com- 
pleteness of their replies sufficiently 
attest their earnestness in defence of 
the theories which they represent. 
While no apologies are needed for the 
form and manner of their letters, the 
reader should remember that they were 
not written for publication, but merely 
to satisfy the inquiries of an unknown 
correspondent. But what is good for 
one inquirer is good for a million. 

The following is the response of 
Professor W. G. Sumner, under date of 
June 13, 1883: } 

“As a matter of economic doctrine, 
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we should prosper best if our external 
trade were as free as our internal trade 
is, and if we provided for federal ex- 
penses just as we provide for State ex- 
penses. 

“As a matter of economic policy, we 
have to do only what public opinion 
will, for the time, approve. But public 
opinion is ignorant and prejudiced, and 
men turn away from the most rational 
and conclusive arguments with a stupid 
commonplace. Hence economic reform 
can proceed only by such stages as are 
practically possible, and a wise states- 
man, who cannot do what he wants to do, 
does what he can. 

“Hivery step of economic reform, 
however small, is a step in the right 
direction; and I understand that all 
free-traders rejoice in such steps, being 
sure that every one of them makes the 
next more easy. 

“ Free-traders do not object to the 
collection of revenue by taxes on com- 
modities imported, if that mode of rais- 
ing revenue be thought expedient. They 
are at war with protection,—that is, 
with the plan of levying taxes on one 
citizen to the benefit of another citizen, 
and not for revenue.” 

The reply of the Hon. David A. 
Wells, dated June 24, 1883, is equally 
explicit : 

“T am a free-trader, out and out. 
But by reason of being a free-trader I 
do not consider myself necessarily bound 
to advocate or condemn any specific 
form of taxation; neither do [ think it 
follows that the adoption of free trade 
as a national fiscal policy necessarily in- 
volves a resort on the part of the state 
to direct taxation as a means of raising 
revenue. Let us reason a little about 
It. 

“The command of a constant and 
adeuate revenue being absolutely essen- 
tial to the existence of organized gov- 
ernment, the right to tax is inherent 
In every sovereignty. The question 
of obtaining such revenue is, therefore, 
the question of first importance in the 
economy of the state, and in comparison 
with which all others are subordinate. 
So far protectionists and free-traders are 
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agreed. The latter, however, maintain 
that in the exercise of this sovereign 
power—.e., to tax—the object of taxa- 
tion should be rigidly restricted to the 
defraying of legitimate public expendi- 
tures; or, in other words, that taxes 
should be levied for revenue purposes 
exclusively, and that, subject to such 
limitations, the question as to what forms 
taxation had best take—direct or indirect, 
tariff or excise, on incomes or property, 
processes or results—becomes one of mere 
expediency in every instance, prefer- 
ence being always given to those forms 
which involve the least waste, cost, and 
personal annoyance in collection, which 
are most productive of revenue, and 
cause the minimum of interference and 
obstruction in commercial exchanges and 
intercourse. Free trade, therefore, is 
not, as is often assumed, antagonistic to 
the imposition of duties on imports, 
provided the end sought for is simply 
revenue, and the circumstances of the 
state render such form of taxation ex- 
pedient. Protection, on the other hand, 
defends the imposition of taxes on im- 
ports for purposes other than that of 
revenue. 

“There is nothing inconsistent, there- 
fore, in being a free-trader and in ad- 
vocating the collection of revenue by 
means of a tariff and custom-houses. 

“If you ask me now if I am in 
favor of abolishing all tariffs and custom- 
houses, I answer that, while I believe 
that the country would be immeasurably 
benefited by a system of direct taxation, 
levied on comparatively few articles, and 
the abolition of costly indirect methods, 
which compel the payment of two dol- 
lars where one only would suffice, and 
encourage waste and extravagance, I see 
clearly that such a system, at present, is 
not in consonance with the wishes and 
temper of the people. I do not know 
that it ever will be. It seems to be 
human nature to prefer to pay two dol- 
lars indirectly and without recognizing 
the point of payment—namely, the 
act of consumption—rather than pay 
one directly. Therefore, on the grounds 
of expediency, I would for the present 
collect a large part of our revenues by 
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taxation on imports, and not abolish 
custom-houses. I would work tenta- 
tively and conservatively toward what I 
consider to be the best system of taxa- 
tion, for revenue only, and by the sim- 
plest and most direct methods, and go 
no farther or faster than experience and 
the temper of the people justified. 
There would not be the slightest diffi- 
culty, in my opinion, in collecting all 
the revenue by methods other than the 
tariff. But that question is not up for 
consideration. The only thing for free- 
traders to do is, for the present, to pre- 
vent the further recognition and con- 
tinued practice of the principle that tax- 
ation may be imposed for purposes other 
than for revenue. When we get that 
matter settled it will be time to discuss 
the expediency of the other forms of 
taxation.” 

Truly, much learning has made the 
American free-traders mad, when they 
thus claim, with one accord, that there 
is nothing in a tariff antagonistic to free 
trade. But they will never be able to 
persuade the simple student and the 
practical trader that such is the case. 
The most ignorant ship-captain that ever 
sailed the seas knows that trade is not 








free so long as he is met in our ports | 
by an official of our government who | 


exacts from him so large a percentage 
of the value of his cargo that his con- 
templated profits in our markets vanish 
in thin air. For his consolation, our 
free-trader may tell him that the pro- 
ceeds of this assessment do not go into 


the coffers of private individuals, but | 


are “rigidly restricted to the defraying | definite future, admitting that the coun- 


| try is not yet ready for principles so 


of legitimate public expenditures ;” but 
little cares the foreign trader for that,— 
as little, in fact, as the victim of a rob- 
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tariff for revenue only, and not for en- 
riching individuals. With this tariff, 
therefore, the free-trader must be con- 
tent. But the contempt of the Euro- 
pean painter for such a type of commer- 
cial freedom is as vigorous as it is de- 
served. He may well be pardoned if 
he compares the American free-trader’s 
free trade with that “glorious land of 
freedom” which the slave-holder grew 
eloquent over in his orations in the days 
gone by. . 

The opposite pole of free trade is not 
protection, but a tariff. Who upholds 
free trade and winks at a tariff is a ser- 
vant of two masters. Protection is a 
side-issue and a home-question ; a tariff 
is an embargo against the world. While 
that embargo, however slight it may 
be, is in existence, the term “ free trade” 
is a misnomer, and should be used with 
caution and only as the ultimate goal 
toward which our aspirations tend. 
“ Please, sir, it’s a very little one,” may 
be more potent as an apology for a free- 
trader’s tariff than it was for the maid- 
servant’s baby, since in the former case 
the enormity of the offence is in direct 
proportion to the size of the offending 
object, but still any tax on imports is a 
violation of the principles of free com- 
merce. 

The American free-trader sits aloft 
upon the heights of theory, above the 
turmoil of business and the strife of 
politics, and urges the adoption of his 
doctrines by the people. When asked 
to name a date when they should go 
into effect, he points to the far and in- 


| advanced as his, and perhaps never will 
| be. Moreover, he confesses himself 


bery cares whether his purse goes to buy | 


the robber’s wine or to pay his priest, 
and as little as the slave cares whether 


the profits of slavery are devoted to the | 
| very heroic in such sentiments as these, 


endowment of an art-gallery or to the 


payment of his master’s gambling debts. | 


The American artist, for example, is 
anything but a bloated monopolist. The 
tax of thirty per cent. levied on foreign 


perfectly reconciled to a heavy tariff, 
should such be found a convenient 
method of raising revenue, as, of course, 
it always will be. There is nothing 


nor is there any danger that their 
authors will ever suffer martyrdom 1 
the cause of reform. Equally praise- 
worthy is the course of the slave-holder 


works of art is below the average tariff | who recommends the abolition of sla- 
rate, and it, if any, may be said to be a | very, to take place a hundred years 
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from date; but John Brown was not 
that kind of an abolitionist. True, com- 
plete freedom of trade, if it is ever to 
be accomplished in the United States, 
must be approached gradually. It is 
not a possibility of to-day, or next year, 
or perhaps the next ten years. Still, its 
apostles, if they would be worthy of the 
name, should uphold their cause with 
more vigor and decision than in the 
past, and should view a tariff of forty 
per cent., whatever its purpose may be, 
with less complaisance than they now 
show. Otherwise American free trade 
will become a thing of reproach through- 
out the world. The men who keep 
themselves “in consonance with the 
wishes and temper of the people,” as 
Mr. Wells says, are not leaders, but fol- 
lowers, of public sentiment. If there 
is any virtue in free trade, the expe- 
diency of a tariff does not make it right, 
nor does the present necessity of the 
evil make it less an evil. As such, it is 


to be constantly deplored, and not apolo- 
gized for. 
The simple student of political econ- 


omy has not much to learn from those 
reformers who disparage the existing 
order of things and have no better sys- 
tem to propose. To fulfil their mission, 
the American free-traders should formu- 
late their grievances in plain shape and 
cease to deal in the generalities of theory. 
Other people than they think that our 
tariff schedules are faultily graded, and 
would have a readjustment of rates, in- 
creasing the duty on some articles and 
diminishing it on others, so as to mulct 
the monopolist and relieve the laborer. 
Never before did reformers have so fair 
a field for a work of precision. The 
existing rates of duty are before them 
in the finest detail. A hundred years 
of experience offer their lessons. The 
tariff acts of the last century are at 
hand, and with them are the statistics 
of imports and exports, production and 
manufactures, poverty and wealth, and 
all the other data which delight the 
Political economist. Now, with the last 
tariff act before them, let the free-traders 
point out the articles which, in their 
opinion, are injudiciously taxed. Let 
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them name the amount of change which 
should be made in each instance, and 
especially the date, whether in one 
year or in ten years, when such reform 
should be enacted by Congress. The 
result would be a platform intelligible 
to all, by a brief inspection of which any 
person could learn his place in American 
politics. But if the representative free- 
traders cannot descend from their heights 
of theory and agree upon some practical 
and itemized reform, they may vainly 
hope to have their opponents agree with 
them. The country has already had too 
many reformers who, while advocating 
free trade on general principles, have 
each reserved a certain interest for which 
he desired protection. An open and 
avowed protectionist must be respected, 
even by his antagonists; but a protec- 
tionist who wears the stolen livery of 
free trade can only be compared to the 
toper who drinks behind the door. 

Legislation for the far-distant future 
neither requires great courage nor costs 
great sacrifices. To carry this legisla- 
tion too far is an impertinence. Per- 
haps if the future could be heard from 
it would request the privilege of settling 
its own political affairs. The protection- 
ist deals with the problems of to-day ; 
the free-trader is such in futuro. But 
the protectionist does not live who will 
not readily acquiesce in free trade as a 
policy of the next century, when his in- 
fant industry shall have grown strong 
and he shall lie in his grave. For the 
present, while tariffs are in order, he be- 
lieves in adjusting them to do the most 
good,—sometimes to his country, some- 
times to himself,—but we have no proof 
that he would therefore advocate a tax 
for protection alone in that future when, 
our debts paid and our pensioners dead, 
a tariff will cease to be a necessity. The 
free-trader goes a step too far when he 
assumes that he is our only patriot and 
that all protectionists are such from mer- 
cenary motives alone. 

This article might have been materi- 
ally shortened, much to the gratification 
of the editor and to the not very serious 
loss of the reader, if the writer had but 
chosen for his model the most famous of 
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all essays upon the natural history of 
Iceland. In short, there are no free- 
traders in America. What they are, 
let us investigate. Tariff reformers ? 
To apply that title to themselves exclu- 
sively is an arrogance against which many 
protectionists may well protest, since a 
protectionist Congress has just made a 
reduction of the tariff, as estimated, of 
forty million dollars, or twenty per cent. 
of the whole revenue from that source : 
should every Congress do as much, it 
would bring us to absolute free trade in 
the course of a decade. Are they tariff 
malcontents? Tariff-tinkers? Many 
protectionists are also dissatisfied with 
the present schedules of taxation, and 
recommend changes therein. As he an- 
nounces himself at war with protection, 
unduubtedly the term “ anti-protection- 
ist” best describes the American free- 
trader. 

That would have to be a very awkward 
tariff, however, which did not protect 
something. It would have to be levied 


only upon articles whose kind is not pro- 
duced within our borders, such as curry- 
powder, diamonds, and Brazil nuts. A 


tariff laid upon any article of commerce 
whose like is produced at home protects 
that home production in exact propor- 
tion to the size of the tax. In spite of 
their reputation for free trade, the Eng- 
lish sustain a tariff which is strictly non- 
protective in character and may there- 
fore be called a tariff for revenue only. 
In arranging its schedules the English 
statesman scrupulously avoids any item 
whose influence, by raising prices, could 
possibly be of benefit to any producer 
at home. It is questionable if the laws 
of humanity call for so broad a philan- 
thropy as this and so great a love for the 
world at large, combined with so great a 
jealousy of the prosperity of one’s own 
neighbors and constituents. A _states- 
man of this order would probably hesi- 
tate to sprinkle the street in front of his 
house, lest the folks across the way should 
share the advantage; or he would re- 
frain from building a necessary railway 
because such a road would increase the 
value of some outsider’s property. When 
it was proposed to build the great dams 
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at the head of the Mississippi River for 
the purpose of restraining the water 
during the flood-season and supplying 
the channel through the dry time, thus 
making navigation a possibility, oppo- 
nents rose up to discourage the scheme 
on the ground that certain mill-owners 
along the river would receive incidental 
benefit from the increased water. Such 
men would undoubtedly favor a tariff for 
revenue only. 

That policy of the dog in the manger 
being out of the question in this country, 
the anti-protectionist admits that his rep- 
resentative in Congress may conscien- 
tiously vote for a tariff which protects, 
provided revenue, and not protection, is 
the uppermost thought in the voter's 
mind. Ah! but who is wise enough to 
tell the true arrangement of his neigh- 
bor’s mental strata? As he votes, that 
guileful creature the Congressman may 
make a “mental reservation,” as the 
children do when they want to lie with 
clear consciences. With such sophis- 
tries as this to sustain him, the pro- 
fessed free-trader, while flattering him- 
self that he has at heart “ the necessities 
of a government economically adminis- 
tered,” may yet work for a liberal tariff 
on plate-glass, earthenware, bichromates, 
zinc, jute, cotton-seed oil, or any other 
article in whose production he and his 
constitutents are interested. “To what 
base uses we may return, Horatio!” 
The last Congress of the United States 
reduced the tariff upon wool. The 
Democratic party of Ohio, supposed to 
be anti-protectionist, deplores this reduc- 
tion. The Republican party of that 
State, in its official utterance, recom- 
mends a restoration of the old rates. 
Thus does the tariff become indeed a 
local issue, as has been heretofore ob- 


-gerved by a distinguished novice in 


political economy. But in this issue 
between the people of a State and the 
rulers of the country what tribunal is 
high enough to decide ? 

However beautiful in theory free 
trade may be, it seems by universal 
confession to be like the Quaker’s peace 
at any price,—not yet practicable as a 
national policy. We are taught that in 
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the millennial days of. politics all forms 
of government and restraint, with their 
oppression and cost, will be removed ; 
but it would be very unwise to anticipate 
that happy time by the abolition of our 
army and the discharge of our police. 
With that millennium free trade will 
come as a matter of course; but the 
faint-hearted have but little hope of see- 
ing it at an earlier date. From free trade 
in humanity, which is ever a convenient 
policy for the stocking of a new country, 
we are already turning to methods of 
protection. Not only do we protect our- 
selves against the importation of the pau- 
pers and criminals of Europe, but our 
Congress has recently enacted a law of 
prohibition against the able-bodied and 
industrious Chinaman. That all men 
are devoted free-traders where their own 
interests are not concerned is shown by 
the way in which the Atlantic coast 
protested over this embargo against the 
yellow men who were overrunning the 
Pacific slope. This is a free country, it 
was said. But freedom has its limits 
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even here: the slanderer soon finds a 
limit to free speech, and the ruffian to 
free action. One of the great questions 
of the future will be whether this nation 
is to consider itself a family exercising 
judicious supervision over the admission 
of new members who shall eat at the 
tables of the republic, or shall con- 
vert itself into an omnibus, open to any- 
body who can pay the fare. At the 
present rate of immigration our own 
citizens will soon be driven into Mexico 
or Manitoba in order to find unoccupied 
lands to till, or, returning from the 
crowded West like a receding wave, 
they will be obliged to wring a liveli- 
hood from the worn-out lands of the 
Easiern States. As we become more 
and more pressed for room, as the strug- 
gle for existence becomes keener, and 
as memories and traditions take root 
among us, it is safe to say that the 
family idea will increase and our coun- 
try will grow more and more self-pro- 
tecting in its immigration laws. 
Frank D. Y. CARPENTER. 





TO 


A FRIEND. 


HY art thou dearer than all others? Say, 
Thou who hast been my very friend of friends 
Since life’s glad dawning, thou whose image blends 
With every joy of life’s most joyous day. 
Is it because thy spirit’s keener ray 
Scatters my mists? or that thy firmer soul 
Faces my fears? or for the treasured whole 
Of love, which love of mine can ne’er repay ? 
Or is it for.thy loyalty and truth, 
Quick-flashing wit, and laughter-loving eye, 
Or for the hopes and memories of our youth, 
That I am bound to love thee till I die? 
Not so, Love answers, but for this alone,— 
That J am I and thou art thou, dear one. 
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vi ges western part of North Carolina 
is a region of wild and picturesque 
beauty. | Mountains stand — purple 
shoulder to purple shoulder—all over 
it; shaggy forests of oaks, pines, stately 
hemlocks, and immense chestnuts clothe 
all their slopes ; down the narrow glens, 
dark with the shade of rhododendron 
and laurel, rush clear, bright streams, 
fed by gushing springs, and everywhere 
a rich profusion of wild flowers is to 
be met with in their season. Botanists 
who have been attracted to this region 
by the enthusiastic though vague descrip- 
tion of the flora given by the few 
tourists who have penetrated its wilds 
have found their expectations far sur- 
passed both as to variety and beauty. 
Health- and pleasure-seekers have 
come, summer after summer, to Ashe- 
ville and other resorts on the French 
Broad, and sportsmen have penetrated 
the Balsam and Smoky Ranges in search 


of the deer and bear to be found in the . 


remote forests, or the speckled trout that 
abound in the cold streams. But, com- 
pared with the space to be traversed, 
visitors are few; there are whole leagues 
where the foot of a stranger has never 
trod, and the native life of the region 
is uninfluenced by any contact with the 
outer world. In these mountains there 
is a dialect spoken which has rarely if 
ever appeared in print: the mode of 
life and habits of thought of the natives 
are less known to general readers than 
those of the peasants of any country in 
Europe. 

Artists have never set up their easels 
in these magnificent forests, nor dreamed, 
pencil in hand, upon the swelling out- 
lines and amethyst hues of the distant 
mountains. ‘Two or three literary work- 
ers have found fresh and interesting 
material here while on hasty visits, but 
there are types of character that have 
never been delineated; there is a rich 
store awaiting the seeker who is gifted 
with the power of insight and expres- 
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sion. The existence that goes on in 
these cabins has not yet found an in- 
terpreter. The tanned, athletic moun- 
taineer who steps lightly down the slope 
is a figure suggestive of the Homeric 
age. That woman carrying water from 
the spring in the glen leads a life as un- 
familiar to us as the dweller in a wheeled 
house on the Scythian steppes. 

The field is so vast, and my own ob- 
servation so small, that I will not at- 
tempt to convey a general idea of this 
unexplored region lying at our very 
doors, but confine myself’ to incidents in 
our own experience. It is the experi- 
ence of three women who came—two 
from a hot, crowded city, one from the 
blank prairies of the West, where she 
hungered for a glimpse of the moun- 
tains—to spend the summer together 
in the highlands of North Carolina. 

Three things attracted us,—the moun- 
tain-scenery, the fine climate, the cheap- 
ness of living; and each of them has 
surpassed our expectations. The gran- 
deur of the mountains has been a per- 
petual feast; the climate has restored 
tone to jaded nerves and color to paling 
cheeks; and we have lived well, as re- 
gards an abundance of nourishing food, 
—not luxurious surroundings,—on one- 
third of what it cost us to live at home. 


PRIMITIVE HOUSEKEEPING. 


It seemed as if we had gone back 
several generations—to the days of our 
great-grandmothers—when we went to 
housekeeping here. Our floors are bare, 
and the constant clack of our heeled 
shoes on the oak. boards has become 4 
familiar accompaniment to the perform- 
ance of household duties. Our walls 
are ceiled with smooth-dressed pine, 
untouched by oil, varnish, or paint, and 
variegated only by numerous knot-holes, 
except where we have fastened up two 
or three pair of deer-antlers, clusters of 
the bright-scarlet berries of the mout- 
tain-ash, and some photographs. Our 
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windows were for some time curtainless ; 
but they framed views of distant sum- 
mits and nearer ridges clothed with 
majestic hemlocks, chestnuts, maples, 
and oaks, which we were loath to shut 
from sight, and at night a host of big 
bright stars were visible. Pumps and 
wells are unknown here; the supply of 
water is always obtained from springs. 
Our spring is several rods from the 
house, at the foot of a hill. It issues 
forth from the hill-side in a strong, 
clear stream, deliciously cold, and runs 
away through an almost impenetrable 
thicket of laurel and rhododendron, to 
join a stream whose constant murmur 
and gurgle we hear in the adjacent 
forest. By the spring are the con- 
veniences for washing clothes,—a large 
black pot, with each of its three feet 
on a flat stone, under which a fire is built 
on washing-days, a wooden bench, and 
some heavy tubs. Part of our cook- 
ing is done by the fireplace, whose ca- 
pacious mouth yawns wide enough to 
take in the largest back-log, and whose 
stately brass andirons have come down 


from a former generation; the rest is 
done on a little antiquated cook-stove 
which was probably in use when Jef- 


ferson was President. We fancy, how- 
ever, that the fireplace-cooking tastes 
the best: certainly nothing in the way 
of modern conveniences could improve 
the salt-raised bread, chicken pot-pies, 
and huge peach-pies which are taken 
from the old-fashioned oven on the 
hearth, heated by coals beneath and 
on the lid. 

Our bedsteads are of native wood, 
and made here: one is varnished and 
savors of luxury, the others are not. 
Our beds are striped ticks filled with 
straw, and, as we drop into sound 
tefreshing slumber as soon as we retire, 
we have never perceived that they are 
not woven wire or curled hair. Our 
chairs are hand-made, and made to 
order, which proves that they are 
genuine, solid, and have individual 
character—the qualities so much sought 
lu modern furniture; but we have not 
enough of .them without taking the 
high-backed, splint-bottomed rocking- 
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chair to the table every meal. . Our 
table harmonizes with the rest of the 
furniture: it has two long, straight 
boards on top, and four legs which have 
never come in contact with a turning- 
lathe. But I am afraid that our lives 
do not harmonize with our surroundings. 
With such an environment we ought to 
be busy from morning till night, hack- 
ling or combing flax, carding or spinning 
wool, weaving at the loom, or attending 
to the other duties incident upon a sim- 
ple, patriarchal mode of existence. But 
we lie in our hammocks a good deal, we 
ramble in the woods or climb mountains, 
with not even the excuse of going to 
pick huckleberries, and we take fre- 
quent horseback-rides to every point of 
the compass. We raise nothing, we 
manufacture nothing, we have nothing 
to barter: we simply pay cash for all 
our supplies,—a proceeding which our 
great-grandmothers would have viewed 
with horror. 

Mountain-trout and wild game are 
brought to our door by grizzled men 
who have been fishing in the cold 
streams or hunting in the forest; bare- 
footed boys present themselves with 
buckets of blackberries or dewberries or 
huckleberries, which they offer for five 
cents a quart; and mountain-women 
in sun-bonnets and short-waisted dresses 
of calico or domestic gingham bring 
“pokes,” as small bags are called, full 
of apples, peaches, roasting-ears, cab- 
bage, or squashes, which they have 
raised in their own gardens, or which 
have been brought in bullock-carts from 
“down Georgia way.” They address 
us as “ you-uns,” and say, “I wish you 
well,” instead of “‘Good-day,” when they 
go away. Their voices are gentle, their 
manner is kind, even to affectionateness ; 
they impress us as most excellent wives 
and mothers. We have seen no repre- 
sentative of the shrew type,— the 
woman who stands with her hands on 
her hips, her elbows crooked defiantly, 
her pipe in her mouth, while she ha- 
rangues the world in general and her 
family in particular,—but, from what we 
hear of a woman who lives in a cabin on 
the other side of the mountain, we sus- 
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pect that the type is not extinct. Her 
strident voice is heard on the moun- 
tain-paths when she has had a fresh 
supply of her favorite beverage,—the 
whiskey manufactured in these regions, 
—and her old gray horse is whacked up 
hill and down unmercifully. 


A MOUNTAIN-WALK. 


With an alpenstock in each hand, we 
startel, one perfect summer day, for a 
walk of six miles down and up the 
mountain. Qur errand was to find a 
girl to help in the kitchen; and so dif- 
ferent were our surroundings from those 
‘associated with former errands of the 
same kind that we felt as if we were 
going on a trip of pure pleasure. 

Up and up we climbed, now looking 
into the vast hollow below us, in which 
the little town of Highlands lay, as in a 
green nest, now at the encircling moun- 
tains Satooley, Fodder-Stack, and Bear- 
Pen, which, with their connecting ridges, 
were clothed with rich forests of hem- 
lock and chestnut, oak and pine. Loom- 


ing above them to the east was the great 
purple shoulder of Whitesides, a moun- 


tain which dominates all this region and 
serves as a landmark for the dwellers in 
the far-off cotton-fields of the hot low- 
lands. Reaching Satooley Gap, we 
paused a moment to rest. On our left 
was the little path leading to the sum- 
mit of Satooley, all ablaze with fire-red 
azaleas ; on our right our sunset field,—a 
cleared and fenced space overgrown with 


| 
sassafras and dwarf sunflowers, whence | 


at eventide we often looked toward the 
glories of the western sky, the blue Nan- 


tahala range, and a whole world of hazy | 
| ferny bank. The water was as clear as 
erystal ; every white pebble in the bot- 


mountains lying off to the southwest. 
Then down we went, over a clear 


little stream that crossed the road, where | 
| medium. 


the last pink blossoms of the laurel were 
dropping, and the rhododendrons just 
putting forth great masses of creamy- 
white flowers, and so by the winding 
road cut in the mountain-side, till we 
reach a little path leading into a dark 
glen. This is a “cut-off,” and we take 
it to save distance. It leads us by a 
water-fall under thick hemlocks, and 
then out into a corn-field, and through 
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the yard and barn-lot of :a mountaineer’s 
home. The house is a double cabin, 
surrounded by peach-trees, with a well- 
worn path leading to the spring. The 
noise we make in letting down the bars 
attracts the notice of the inmates. 
White-haired children in garments of 
homespun swarm into the yard to look 
at us, and both doors are filled by chil- 
dren of a larger growth. There are 
seventeen in family here. They work 
this little farm, they fish, they pick 
berries in summer, the father and sons 
chop wood and mow for the villagers, 
they play the violin, and seem happy all 
the year. Their wants are few, and they 
never go beyond the circle of their 
native mountains. The mother comes 
into town on a horse with one child in 
front of her and two or three behind 
her; the horse’s back is occupied from 
neck to tail. 

We wonder if the secret of their con- 
tent is ignorance, or if they are shrewdly 
aware that they are better off than 
many dwellers in palaces. Beyond the 
little log barn and potato-patch we came 
to a thinned patch of woodland, and 
there, lining the margin of a stream, we 
saw the most gorgeous array of laurel- 
bloom we had yet seen. The trees were 
twenty feet high, and their thickly- 
matted boughs were one great mass of 
deep-pink flowers, while the water below 
was starred with fallen blossoms. Past 
a “ deadening” in which stood a deserted 


| cabin, and down a steep hill, we went, 


coming at the bottom to a little glen 
dark with the shade of rhododendron 
and musical with the gurgle and ripple 
of a little stream issuing from a mossy, 


tom showed through its transparent 


- The fragrant wild ginger grew all 
about, with its smooth, heart-shaped 
leaves and curious brown cups, presse 
closely to the ground, and gave forth its 
spicy odors as we crushed it with our 
footsteps. The path through the forest 
grew dimmer the farther we went. We 
must have taken the wrong one, We 
said, and were glad to catch sight of 
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smoke issuing from a little cabin ahead. 
A miserable hut it proved to be as we 
neared it. There were no windows; one 
door afforded light and air. There was 
not even an ordinary chimney,—only a 
pile of stones at one end of the house, 
through the crevices of which the smoke 
escaped. We expected to see some 
wretched inhabitants in such an abode; 
but an intelligent girl in a neatly-made 
calico dress came to the door to answer 
our inquiry, and appealed for confirma- 
tion to “Joe,” a good-looking young 
fellow in a white shirt and dark suit of 
homespun, evidently her brothef. “‘ Yes,”’ 
Joe said, ‘‘ you-uns took the wrong path. 
That’s the way to the road at foot of 
S’tooley. Sal, you go with ’em a piece.” 
And Sal obligingly led the way back to 
the right path. Looking back after we 
left her, I saw her standing still, shading 
her eyes with her hand. Did she want 
to go with us into the world beyond the 
mountains? No: there was nothing but 
settled contentment in her face. These 
mountaineers feel not envy, but pity, for 
the dwellers in the lowlands. 

southern front loomed 
No human 


Satooley’s 
above us like a cliff of iron. 
foot has scaled it; but the ravens know 
it well: there they rear their young, 
and there they wheel and circle in the 
airy blue, looking down upon hundreds 


of mountains. A covered wagon passed 
us; the driver doffed his hat in grave 
politeness as we saluted him. A tar- 
bucket swung under the wagon behind, 
and a dog trotted between the wheels. 
Some slumbering nomadic instinct awoke 
within us: we wished that we could go 
all through this region, camping out at 
night, baring our foreheads every morn- 
Ing to the flush of dawn upon some new 
peak or range. 

The habits of generations of home- 
keepers are strong upon us, but the 
blood from some far-off Aryan ancestor 
asserts itself when a rude, lumbering 
Vehicle passes us, coming apparently 
from one infinity of distance and going 
Into another. We picked cardinal 
pinks and wild roses as we walked, or 
stooped to drink from our hand as we 
crossed a clear stream on stepping-stones. 
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Presently to the south and east we saw 
glimpses of pale-blue misty ranges, and 
coming out into an open space on the 
mountain-side we stopped to gaze. What 
did the view suggest? Solemn music 
on a grand organ, heroic lives that had 
long since ceased, ennobling sorrows, 
great things hidden under the mask of 
trivial every-day circumstances. The 
distant slopes stood in radiant light, 
the intervening billows were in purple 
shadow: it was like the promise of final 
victory after sacrifice and temporal de- 
feat. 

A single cabin stood near a bend in 
the road. We climbed the rail fence, 
went through the peach-orchard and up 
to the back door. Under a rude shed 
outside stood a heavy loom for weaving 
cloth ; but no “ piece’ was in it. The 
inmates of the cabin—a grandmother, 
mother, and child—were eating dinner 
at a square table in the middle of the 
room. They pressed us to join them, 
but we declined, and sat in some splint- 
bottomed chairs between the two doors 
to rest and cool ourselves; for the day 
was now warm, and our walk only half 
done. Near the wide hearth of smooth 
stones was an open dresser, or cupboard, 
containing a few dishes. Some kettles 
and iron ovens, used for baking on the 
coals, stood near the fire. In the back 
part of the room were two beds, and 
between them a bureau with brass rings 
on the drawers, and a white muslin cover 
adorned with open work,—made by 
drawing out the longitudinal threads in 
alternate strips an inch wide, and 
working in patterns with the needle, 
after the manner of Mexican embroidery. 
The floor was bare, but clean. The in- 
terior, the appearance of the dwellers 
in this little home, told of a life of 
simplicity and hard work, but spoke also 
of independence and a certain rude com- 
fort. 

We told them of our errand to their 
neighbor’s a mile and a half away, and 
asked them if Cody was at home, and 
if she would probably come and work 
for us. They guessed she was at home, 
but didn’t know; she had been on a 
visit to her uncle’s: perhaps she’d come 
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and work, but they were not sure ; on the 
whole, they rather thought she wouldn't. 
We smiled to ourselves as we rose to 
go; it was so much like previous ex- 
periences. Girls for kitchen-work have 
always been enveloped in the haze of 
distance and uncertainty and contra- 
dictory assertions, and nothing but per- 
sistent pursuit ever enables us to secure 
them. It showed a momentary weak- 
ness on our part to lope that human 
nature would be different in the moun- 
tains of North Carolina from what it is 
in towns and on Western prairies. 

A gourd hung invitingly at the fern- 
bordered spring, and we drank from its 
time-worn lip. Across the road was a 
wheat-field, the grain tall and headed, 
but yet green. Two or three weeks 
before we had seen the yellow grain cut 
in the lowlands. 

The mountain-slope was steeper now, 
and we stepped down the road, under 
great oaks and chestnuts, past flame-red 
azalea-bushes, over streams on ‘smooth 
stones, past deep ravines that had been 
washed in the soft red soil by heavy 
rains, until we saw below us a cleared 


space of many acres in a level valley, 
and the farm-house which we sought. 
It was two stories high, with large 
chimneys and verandas, and in the 
palmy days when it was built must have 
been the “ mansion-house”’ of the neigh- 
borhood ; but now it was old and out of 


repair. It stood under Brush Face,—a 
mountain that looks benevolently down 
upon the dwellers in the valley, and is 
worthy of a better name, like many 
others here that have received such 
names as Churn-Head, Fodder-Stack, 
Short-Off, and Chimney-Top. 

The front piazza looked down the 
valley southward. There was not 
another house in sight, yet it did not 
seem lonely here. The companionship 
of mountains gives a feeling of expec- 
tancy, an incentive to striving, that is 
not afforded by the dead-level of a 
prairie. 

A tall, fair, fine-looking woman greeted 
us when we climbed the immense boulder 
that stood by the bars and made our 
way into the yard. She bade the dog 
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lie down and the children stand to one 
side, while she invited us in and seated 
us in the large living-room, which served 
at once for kitchen, dining-room, sitting- 
room, and bedroom. A tall girl with a 
bright winsome face, who wore a dark- 
red calico dress and a high silver comb, 
was the oldest child; the youngest was 
a six-weeks-old baby, wearing a cap, 
which lay in a wooden cradle. Between 
the two were seven or cight boys. This 
family came of Scotch ancestry, and 
still preserved the good physique formed 
and nourished amid heathery uplands 
and mountain-glens. Cody, the cousin, 
a shy, pleasant girl, sat in one corner, 
rocking the cradle. ‘“ Yes, she would 
come,” she said, “and do the best she 
could while we wanted her; but we 
must remember that she was lame in 
one foot, and could not do work that re- 
quired long standing, such as ironing.” 
Then she told us how she was out in 
the woods one day, picking huckleberries, 
when a rattlesnake bit her on one bare 
foot. The foot began to swell imme- 

diately, and she could hardly walk to 
the house, a quarter of a mile distant. | 
Once there, remedies were immediately 

applied: she drank glass after glass of 
whiskey, and soda was bound to her 
foot, a half-pound at a time, being re- 

newed as often as it turned green. She 

recovered in a few weeks, but would 

always be lame in that foot. We en- 

gaged some of the little boys to bring 

us berries, and then started homeward. 

The long afternoon shadows lay across 

our pathway as we climbed upward or 

stopped to fill our arms with branches 

of amber and scarlet azaleas, and the 

far Nantahala range stood transfigured 

in the glow of sunset when we again 

reached the little mountain-village. 


OUR RIDE TO OVERFLOW. 


There are many points of interest 
within access of our summer home— 
picturesque glens, lonely and rarely 
visited, down which leap water-falls 
more beautiful than many famous onés, 
—Minnehaha, for instance ; steep cliffs 
that rear their rocky fronts into the 
blue and hold aloft on their inaccessible 
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heights masses of the rosy-purple blos- 
soms of the red rhododendron; and 
mountain-tops which command wide 
sweeps of vision over vast spaces, purple 
and blue and misty ranges which melt at 
the horizon into the haze of distance. 
One of the water-falls is Overflow,—a 
series of gigantic water-leaps down a 
mountain-side which lies three miles to 
the northwest of Highlands. We sallied 
forth on horseback one brilliant July 
afternoon to visit it. Most of the fore- 
noon had been consumed in getting our 
horses together, and we presented a mot- 
ley appearance as we rodealong. There 
was hardly a complete outfit in the lot. 
One lady rode a round, barrel-bodied 
white steed, and boasted a good saddle 
and bridle, but had no stirrup and no 
riding-skirt. Another had a saddle 
with a broken horn, fastened with a 
trunk-strap instead of a girth, and a 
bridle which was minus a throat-latch. 
My own horse had been named “Short- 
Off,’—from a mountain of that name in 
the neighborhood,—because his trot was 
so abrupt and subsided so suddenly into 


his favorite gait, a walk. My bridle was 
one-half leather strap, one-half rope, and 
for saddle-blanket I had a breadth of 
carpet out of which we had picked the 


tacks before starting. We turned off 
the main road when a little way out of 
the village, and followed one which had 
been cut along a winding stream and 
was thickly shaded by rhododendrons 
bearing clusters of white flowers. The 
thick, glossy leaves of this shrub retain 
their green all the year, and in winter 
the course of streams can be traced along 
the mountain-sides by the sheltering bor- 
der of luxuriant foliage gleaming afar 
through the leafless deciduous trees. 
Above and around us was an intermi- 
nable forest of oaks and chestnuts, above 
which towered here and there a majestic 
pine or hemlock. Beneath the taller 
trees were dogwoods and birches, and, 
mingling with them, the graceful moun- 
tain magnolia, which in spring bears 
creamy-white flowers and in autumn 
bright crimson cones containing seed. 
Here and there in little openings in 
the forest were fenced patches of land, 
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marked by gaunt dead trees, which 
were once cultivated, but which had 
been retaken by native growths of sassa- 
fras, blackberry, and cat-brier. 

Once we passed a tiny cabin, hardly 
larger than a man’s height and breadth. 
It had been the home of a hermit, a 
well-connected, finely-educated young 
man from a Northern city, whose mind 
had given way under a severe strain of 
study, and who had come to these wilds 
to recruit mental and physical health in 
the air of the balsam forests and amid 
the healing influences of nature’s soli- 
tude. Several little clearings and rude 
abodes have been pointed out to us in 
these mountains as the temporary homes 
of people who have come here for their 
health: this one was a Boston book- 
keeper, that one a Wisconsin lawyer, 
another was a teacher. Now and then 
a flame-bright bush of azalea glowed 
through the green ; but the reign of this 
flower was over, and the rhododendron 
was in full glory. Little springs trickled 
from the side and clear streams ran across 
the road, and, as our horses paused to 
drink, we had pictures of mossy, ferny 
rocks, dripping with coolness, and 
glimpses into impassable labyrinths of 
gnarled laurel. The glen that lay on 
one side of the road was so deep and 
densely shaded that our eyes could not 
pierce to its depths ; but from the bottom 
came the music of running water. Our 
thoughts went forth to tired workers 
in hot cities, to sick people burning with 
fever, to discouraged and weary folks all 
over the land, and we wished that they 
might enjoy the refreshing coolness and 
quiet and loveliness of this untenanted 
solitude. The ripe blueberries were 
everywhere: a feast was spread all along 
the road-side. Gigantic tulip- or white- 
wood-trees, as they are called here, rose 
like stately columns here and there; 
and once we plunged suddenly into the 
whispering, fragrant gloom of a thick 
hemlock grove. At last we left the 
road and dismounted on a plateau which 
afforded a view of hazy blue billows 
stretching far to the southward. Fas- 
tening our horses to trees as well as we 





could with our meagre outfit of halters, 
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we descended the steep hill-side, over 
rocks and through brush, keeping a 
wary lookout for rattlesnakes, with 
which this country abounds. Down, 
down we went, over great boulders, 
swinging to the boughs of young trees 
to steady our descent, while all the 
while the roar of water came loudly to 
our ears. There, between us and a high 
mountain-wall which rose precipitously 
on the other side, was the stream, flow- 
ing in smooth sheets over slanting tables 
of rock, falling into deep, round wells, 
or eddying in amber pools, sometimes 
following the main bed, sometimes di- 
viding into two channels, which flowed 
one on each side and left the centre bare, 
and finally disappearing over the steep 
side of a great rock large enough for a 
hundred people to stand upon. 

We followed down to this rock, and, 
standing on the middle of it, dry-shod, 
gazed entranced upon the view. Far to 
east and south and west it extended, 
over hundreds of miles of wooded moun- 
tains, the domes of South Carolina, the 
summits of Georgia, culminating in Ra- 
bun Peak, and all the ranges that lie so 
thickly in the southwestern corner of 
North Carolina. Below us, far below, 
the stream leaped and ran down the 
mountain-side in a course so steep that 
the most venturesome foot cannot follow 
it, but has to make wide détours and 
come to it again. All that lovely after- 
noon we walked and climbed up and 
down the stream; its music was always 
in our ears, and the uplifting, inspiring 
beauty of the mountain before our eyes. 
The charm of the scene lay in the fact 
that it was wild, unbroken, rarely visited. 
Some day, perhaps, when this region be- 
comes what it is prophesied to be,—the 
sanitarium of our country,—this spot 
will be famous; but I like to think of it 
buried in the solitary woods, shut in by 
this circle of untrodden mountains, with 
no path leading to it, but keeping always 
that secret attraction whereby its lovers 
know and find it. As I stood on the 
great rock and looked into the depths 
below, a bright redbird, brilliant as fire, 
flew from the green, shadowy forest on 
one hand into the sunshine of the open 
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space and disappeared in the green, 
shadowy forest on the other. It was so 
wild, free, joyous, and beautiful, so safe 
from the sportsman’s aim or naturalist’s 
search, it seemed the embodied spirit of 
the place. 

We came back by another road,—past 
Salt Rock, where the wild animals used to 
come to lick, past an abandoned still, where 
mountain-whiskey had been made, and 
past a farm where the laurel and other 
wild growth were fighting with the grass 
and clover for room. The crimson phlox 
bloomed in the standing wheat ; on every 
stump—and there were many—was a 
little pile of stones that had been picked 
off the field; and the young chestnuts 
asserted their vitality and grew thickly 
where their giant ancestors had been 
felled. There were stock-yards, barns, 
and a comfortable farm-house; but one 
minute after we passed them we plunged 
again into the depths of unbroken forest, 
and rode a mile through it before we came 
in sight of the next house,—a miller’s, 
on a picturesque. little creek shaded 
by tall hemlocks. The miller’s wife sat 
on the piazza, the low western sunshine 
We nodded 


falling on her silvery hair. 
as we passed, but on other excursions, 
when we were walking, we had stopped 
to chat with her and been charmed by 


her conversation. For the greater part 
of her life she had been accustomed to 
servants, to a carriage and horses, toa 
large establishment. They had lived in 
one of the lowland towns, and although 
her husband owned a large tract in these 
mountains, it was considered the least 
valuable of their possessions. His plan 
to cut a road to it was laughed at as vis- 
ionary, impossible. The lowland people 
said that it could not be done,—that no 
one would want to travel if it were made. 
The mountaineers scoffed at the idea of 
such an innovation; they knew all the 
trails and paths, they said, and were ac- 
customed to traverse them on foot, cat- 
rying in “pokes” on their backs what- 
ever they had to barter. A wagon-road 
through their native wilds! it was pre 
posterous. But now the miller, who 
lost his lowland possessions during the 
war, sees the road which he planned a 
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great highway through the mountains; 
a daily mail is carried over it, and 
travellers come and go in wagons, in 
carriages, and on horseback. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF MOUNTAIN CHAR- 
ACTER. 


This aversion to change, this distrust 
of improvements, is a characteristic of 
the mountaineers. Their way is the 
best, they think, and they want no new- 
fangled notions to upset the routine to 
which they are accustomed. Surveyors 
of prospective railroads are therefore not 
received with favor. One old man, when 
asked the reason for his opposition to a 
railroad, replied succinctly, “I’m ag’in’ all 
sich.” But a mountain-lass, in whose 
presence the subject was discussed, ex- 
claimed, “‘ Uncle Jeems says if he was 
to see one of them railroads a-comin’ 
he’d leave the world and take a saplin’. 
Dad says he’d jest lie right flat down on 
the yea’th. But I want ’em to come: I 
ain’t afraid.” 

One would like to know the impres- 
sions of these people regarding facts of 
science, of the world’s general advance- 
ment and enlightenment. No doubt 
most of their views would be character- 
ized by prejudice and narrow-minded- 
ness; but they are abundantly gifted 
with shrewdness, wit, and common 
sense, and the comments would be keen 
and amusing. What contempt would 
they have—they who have lived all their 
lives in a one-roomed cabin, with per- 
haps one window, perhaps none—for all 
the conveniences and luxuries of a mod- 
ern dwelling! Life is so simple, they 
would think ; why confuse and compli- 
cate it with all such foolishness? As a 
class they are illiterate ; few can read or 
write; but here and there, widely scat- 
tered through the mountains, are rude 
log school-houses. A refined and edu- 
cated young girl who taught in one of 
these gave me some items from her ex- 
perience. She bad nine or ten scholars, 
children of mountaineers, who came to 
school clad in a single garment, or at 
most two, of homespun. The school- 
house was of logs, with a door at one 
end and a huge fireplace at the other. 

Vou. VI. N. 8.—26 
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The only provision for a window was a 
hole in one side, which in cold weather 
had to be almost entirely boarded up. 
Her boarding - place was a mountain- 
home near by. Finding that she was 
expected to sleep in the same room with 
the entire family, she begged to be al- 
lowed to go up into the loft. The idea 
that she must have a private room, that 
she was too good to do as the family 
did, was resented; but she pleaded for 
more privacy in dressing and undressing, 
and the loft was given up to her use. It 
was so open that on stormy nights the 
rain and snow blew in upon her bed, and 
she took such a severe cold that she was 
obliged to go back to the living-room 
below. Her only chance for washing in 
the morning was ina trough which stood 
in the yard. In this the whole family 
washed their faces and hands, and from 
it the horses drank, not to mention ducks 
and other barn-yard fowls. Once she 
asked for a utensil which could serve as 
a wash-bowl, and was given a skillet con- 
taining some greasy water: after that 
she went back to the family wash-trough. 
But there must be wash-basins some- 
where in these mountains, although di- 
verted from the use for which they 
were intended; for a worthy circuit- 
rider, in relating some of his experiences, 
says that he has often seen them set on 
the table with food in them, and, for fear 
of giving offence, has partaken of what 
they contained. He adds, “‘ The people 
are so hospitable and warm-hearted that 
their homes are pleasant stopping-places 
for me after my long, lonely rides, and 
it seems ungrateful to mention isolated 
incidents and qualities to their discredit.” 
And the spirit of this remark we shall do 
well to adopt ourselves. 


THE VILLAGE OF HIGHLANDS. 


The name Highlands is given to all 
this plateau lying in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, and one part is considered 
as favorable as another as regards cli- 
mate and soil, pure water and natural 
products. But a colony of enterprising 
Northern people have settled in this par- 
ticular locality, and their thrift and en- 
ergy will make it prosperous and attract 
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alike permanent settlers and summer 
visitors. People come here from the 
hot lowlands, from Charleston and the 
cities of Georgia, to escape the debili- 
tating heat; they come also from vari- 
ous Northern States in numbers that 
increase year by year. The single hotel 
and the two or three boarding-houses 
are generally full, and two Boston 
capitalists, seeing the capabilities and 
prospects of the place, have purchased 
a site in the village, on which they in- 
tend to erect a twenty-thousand-dollar 
hotel. 

Summer visitors want fine scenery, 
good air, and pure water, and these they 
find here in a superlative degree; but 
permanent settlers want something more. 
This class will find a soil well adapted 
for fruit-growing and grazing purposes, 
and a climate so mild that there are few 
days in winter when out-door work is 
unpleasant. The mercury rarely falls 
lower than five degrees above zero, and 
the ground is never frozen more than a 
few daysatatime. The snow-fall rarely 
exceeds four or five inches in depth, and 
seldom remains more than a week. 


At present the nearest railroad point 
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is Walhalla, South Carolina, thirty miles 
away. That distance has to be traversed 
in public hacks or private conveyances. 
The daily mail is brought on horseback. 
The educational advantages of this 
especial locality are excellent: there is 
a building for school- and church-pur- 
poses, and the literary society, which 
meets weekly, has a small library of 
well-selected books. The Northern and 
Southern elements mingle with har- 
mony ; the disturbing influence of pol- 
itics is felt but little. Many of the 
people who have come here from other 
States were invalids when they came, 
and have regained their health, wholly 
or partly, in this pure, bracing atmos- 
phere. Some had tried Florida and 
Colorado without benefit. 

There are discomforts to be endured 
here, and in getting here, which might 
deter many people of delicate health 
from coming,—rough roads, lack of con- 
veniences and luxuries; but there is a 
healing balsam in these forests, a stim- 
ulating quality in this air, and an in- 
spiring beauty in the surroundings which 
atone for all deficiencies. 

Louise CorFIN JONES. 
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I 


ISS PARKINSON was a long 

way from Boston. Asshe looked 

about the low barn-like railway-station, 
she almost decided she was in the worst 
place on the planet. 
twenty-five men in the room, stalwart 
and somewhat uncouth, and all wore 
overcoats that had quaint hoods hanging 
down the back and were piped on every 
seam with tiny lines of scarlet. They 
stood around the huge box-stove, talking, 
smoking, and eating peanuts. About 
an equal number of tired-looking women 
sat on the narrow bench that ran along 


There were about. 





the wall on three sides of the room. 
Stifled and weary, Miss Parkinson went 
to the door. 

Not a fence was to be seen. A broad 
sheet of snow covered the landscape. A 
sharp north wind was blowing, and 
there was no place to walk, save along 
the railway-track, and a tall round- 
shouldered man, in one of the objection- 
able overcoats, the hood drawn over his 
head, was slowly trudging up and down 
that. He paused when Miss Parkinson 
appeared, and said affably, and with a 
twist of his thumb toward the station- 
door, “’Mazin’ clost in yender. Made 
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me sick. I don’t believe many on us 
would have started this mornin’ if we'd 
know’d where we was goin’ to bring up.” 

Miss Parkinson huddled her cloak 
about her, and murmured an inarticu- 
late reply. 

“You ain’t the lady I see yesterday 
a-comin’ down in the Altoona stage, now 
be ye?” said the man, stopping just in 
front of her to make sure of her reply 
this time. 

‘No, sir,” said Miss Parkinson, with 
emphasis. 

“Tt "peared to me ye wasn’t, though 
at times it "peared ag’in as if ye was,” 
said the man, not at all put out. “I 
s'pose ye ain’t located West ?” 

“No, sir.” Miss Parkinson turned 
desperately toward the station. The air 
in it was suffocating, but this man so per- 
sistently sociable was not to be endured. 

“ Mighty fine country,” said the man, 
waving his hand toward the expanse of 
snow, broken only by the brown line of 
the oak forest; but Miss Parkinson had 
disappeared. 

A month before, she had received a 
letter from Harvey Patterson, attorney 
and counsellor-at-law at Land’s End, 
stating that Alonzo Halliday, lately de- 
ceased, had willed to her, his beloved 
cousin Marcia Parkinson, a large tract 
of land in the northern part of the 
southern peninsula of Michigan. “A 
railway has been projected straight 
through your property,” wrote Mr. 
Patterson, “and, just now, it would be 
for your interest to have some one. on 
the spot to act for you.” 

Miss Parkinson had grown somewhat 
obstinate in her thirty years of life. 
She had also accumulated several theories 
and hobbies, but she had never been in 
the country, and indeed had never left 
Boston but. twice, and, as then she had 
visited in New York, she had no con- 
ception of the difficulties attending trav- 
elling in regions where good hotels, street- 

cars, omnibusses, carriages, furnaces, and 
eas are not. Yet when she had read Mr. 
Patterson's letter she announced her in- 
tention to start for Land’s End as soon 
as she could make the necessary arrange- 
ments. 
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“ Are you crazy?” cried her mother, 
—a feeble, excitable woman, who since 
her widowhood had obeyed her daugh- 
“ Are you going West to 


ter dutifully. 
live ?” 

“Never! Perish the thought! I 
shall always live near Boston, if not in 
it. But there is a place in my head— 
I think it must be the teaching centre— 
that is almost worn out. The young 
ladies have been very exasperating of 
late, and this opening is a godsend. 
Jane Hopkins will take my place, and I 
shall not be gone long. Think of it, 
mother,—property to look after! I'd 
go to Greenland if necessary.” 

Mrs. Parkinson tried all sorts of de- 
vices to keep Marcia at home. She 
even went to bed and sent for the family 
doctor. But when he came the first . 
words he said were, “I’m glad Marcia’s 
going West. She needs the rest, and it 
will perhaps take some of the school- 
ma’am puckers out of her mind.” And 
then he laughed. 

Baxter’s Plains was the name of the 
station where Miss Parkinson and her 
fellow-travellers were imprisoned. <A 
freight-train wrecked upon a bridge had 
stopped the express. The passengers 
had been conveyed in sleighs to Ephesus, 
the nearest town, and then, with blun- 
dering heedlessness, had been crowded 
into a freight-car and taken to Baxter’s 
Plains, for no reason save that it was 
five miles farther north. 

“We might jes’ as well ’a’ stayed to 
Ephesus, where there’s somebody an’ 
somethin’,” fretted a shabby old lady, 
among whose large collection of patent- 
cloth valises Miss Parkinson had found 
aseat. “I gota cup of splendid black 
tea oncet to Ephesus. I’ve got the neu- 
raligy the wust way a-proddin’ around in 
my ears an’ head, an’ I’d give a good 
deal for somethin’ warmin’. If this is 
Baxter’s Plains, I'd be glad to know 
where we can find Baxter.” 

Miss Parkinson’s lunch had long since 
disappeared, but she had a little bottle 
of beef-elixir that had wonderful staying 
properties, and this she offered to the 
old lady. 

“No, thank ye: I’ve took the pledge,” 
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said the old lady, eying the compound 
disapprovingly. ‘I never take anythin’ 
stronger’n pep’mint, myself.” 

“T say, ma'am,” whispered a voice,— 
Miss Parkinson had to admit that it was 
a singularly-pleasant voice, though it be- 
longed to the affable man who had tried 
to converse with her on the railway- 
track,— ‘I’ve ben a-climbin’ around 
the Plains, an’ I’ve struck a place where 
tea an’ bread an’ butter can be hed, not 
fur behind thedee-po. "Taint much fur 
looks, but it’s comfortin’. I expect you 
won’t care about eatin’ with the crowd, 
so I clipped in to git you over there 
first.” 

Miss Parkinson thought a minute, 
then she whispered the good news to the 
old lady. The affable man understood, 
and, pushing the bulging bags under the 
seat, said gently, offering his arm, “ Come, 
['ll help you, mother. An’ you, ma’am,” 
—he nodded at Miss Parkinson with a 
familiar authority she resented,—“ jes’ 
foller.” 

About fifty yards behind the station 
was a small frame house, and from its 
chimney fluttered a thin wreath of 
smoke. 

“Ts this Baxter’s?” piped the old 
lady as they struggled up the steps. 

“No. They said their names was 
Van Auken.” 

“Ye don’t say! Why, my mother’s 
youngest sister’s husband’s da’ter by his 
first wife married a Van Auken. Smart, 
too, he was; on’y all took up with in- 
ventin’, which made him kind of half- 
witted about gittin’ along.” 

The old lady brushed the snow from 
Miss Parkinson's skirts in a motherly 
way, then glanced inquisitively into her 
face. ‘’Pears to me you look peaked,” 
she added. “ Ben sick?” 

“No; I’m only tired and worn out.” 

“ Tired an’ worn out!” echoed the old 
lady. ‘Why, are you married? I[ 
kind of thought you wa’n’t.” 

Miss Parkinson laughed as they en- 
tered the little house,—a bright, amused 
laugh that brought a smile to the lips of 
the tall girl who opened the door. 

The room was so very neat that its 
extreme poverty was evident only after 











a second glance. The uneven boards 
of the floor were scrubbed white; the 
coarse curtains at the windows were 
spotless; and the queer stove with a 
round oven above it on pipes, if not 
black, was clean. There were a few 
wooden chairs, and an old sofa about 
whose gray hair-cloth cover twinkled a 
line of brass-headed nails. A small 
table stood in the middle of the room; 
both leaves were up, and on the coarse 
white cloth were blue-and-white dishes. 
There was bread and butter on the table, 
and a large bowlful of preserved plums. 
On a rude bracket in one corner of the 
room was an old clock, and on each side 
of it, tastefully framed in bitter-sweet- 
berries and pressed ferns, were five re- 
markable drawings. 

A tall, angular woman, aged by toil, 
took a steaming teapot from the hearth. 
“Tt ain’t the best o’ tea,” she said, in a 
somewhat bitter voice. 

“Tt smells beautiful,” said the old 
lady kindly, with ready politeness, “ an’ 
that bread an’ butter an’ sass does me 
good jes’ to look at ’em.” 

“Set up the chairs, Huldah. I hope 
twill taste good.” Mrs. Van Auken’s 
hard face softened into a smile. “My! 
I don’t see what you folks wanted to 
come here for, when you might jest as 
well stopped to Ephesus, where they're 
got things stylish.” 

Mrs. Van Auken was thin, and her 
faded calico gown revealed bent shoul- 
ders and a suuken chest. Once she 
must have been fair, for her dull eyes 
were blue, and there were a few brown 
threads in the tiny, smooth French 
twist at the back of her head. But 
Huldah, though slender, had the lovely 
roundness of youth. A mass of curling 
black hair waved about her face and 
hung down her back in a thick bristling 
braid. Her large eyes were black, and 
her complexion had the soft, creamy 
whiteness rarely seen at the North. 

“We had no choice; they brought 
us,” explained Miss Parkinson, while 
she watched Huldah. “If I_ had 
known the country, I’m sure I should 
have stayed at Ephesus. Is this your 











daughter, ma’am ?” 
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“She’s his by his first,” replied Mrs. 
Van Auken briefly. “She ain’t feelin’ 
very spry now, fur she’s been havin’ 
the a-gy,—the awful sort that can’t be 
shook.” 

“ Did she do those drawings?” Miss 
Parkinson looked inquiringly toward the 
clock. ; 

“ Yes, she did’em.” The woman spoke 
with bitter irritation, and Huldah left 
the room. “ Arvill Graves, the dee-po 


man, gives her paper, an’ sets her up to’ 


waste time. She did them when she 
was sick. The old man’s her father, 
an’ there he is now.” 

A bent old man entered the room and 
looked about it anxiously. ‘“ Huldah, 
daughter,” he cried, “where are you? 
I’ve been a-looking for you around and 
around.” 

“Here I am, father,” said the girl, 
who had quickly followed him. “See. 
You are all snow. You must obey me, 
father, and stay by the fire.” 

“ Yes, daughter.” Theold man sunk 
into the chair she had placed for him by 
the fire. “ But when you're gone I have 


to find you.” 
“ He’s lost his mind goin’ on a year,” 
said Mrs. Van Auken, in her bitter 


voice. ‘ He'll never be no better; an’, 
though she’s goin’ on fifteen, she ain’t 
no better’n a baby.” 

“She seems to have good stuff in her,” 
said the affable man, speaking for the 
first time. 
headed right. That’s the cause o’ most 
of the failures in this world,—gittin’ 
headed wrong.” 

The shabby old lady crumbed a crust 
into her tea, and scanned the old man 
by the fire. He had a fine face still, 
showing traces of intelligence and power. 
“Tf it wouldn’t be considered pryin’, I’d 
just like to inquire if his’ first was Juli- 
anna Hull, of Lowville,” she said. 

_The old man started up in great ex- 
citement. “ Where is she?” he cried. 
“T shall go out and find her. They’ve 
put her deep in the snow.” 

“ Bless ye, she’s gone home,” said 
the old lady, rising and taking his trem- 
bling hands in hers. “ Don’t you under- 
stand? God’s got her. An’ I’m Jane 
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Chaffee; an’ so, you see, if she’d been the 
daughter of my aunt, we'd been related. 
We are sort uv, as it is, I not havin’ 
any one left but sister Ann.” 

“Mighty curious world,” philoso- 
phized the affable man. “Run off the 
track nowhere, an’ ye'll find your folks 
right by the dee-po. My name’s New- 
come,—Elkanah Newcome,” and he 
nodded at them in succession. “I 
s’posed all my folks lived right round 
Mexico, New York State; but three 
year ago I was down to Southern 
Illnoy, an’ there among a lot of Suckers 
I found a cousin of mine, an’ he 
b’longed among ’em. Now, Miss Van 
Auken, set yer pot a-bilin’, an’ I'll go 
an’ send the rest of the folks to the 
dee-po over.” 

“Did you ever see any pictures?” 
whispered Miss Parkinson to Huldah. 

“Only Arvill Graves’s picture-papers, 
an’ once when I wasat Ephesus I saw a 
lovely cromio.” 

Miss Parkinson gasped a moment. 
“ Are those all the drawings you have?” 

“Qh, no.” And, going from the room, 
she quickly returned with a roll of 
papers. There were scraps of writing-’ 
paper, and wrapping-paper, white and 
manila, but not a piece of drawing- 
paperamongthem. There were sketches 
of all sorts of things,—animals, people, 
flowers, and trees; but the best were 
studies of her father. 

“Father taught me all I know,” she 
said timidly. ‘“ He used to say the 
greatest master can do no more than 
draw a thing just as it looks.” 

Miss Parkinson was scarcely able to 
restrain an exclamation of delight as she 
turned over the papers. When the 
strangers at the station had come to 
partake of bread and tea, and had gone, 
and Mrs. Chaffee was engaging Mrs. 
Van Auken’s attention, there were a 
few moments which she spent in hastily 
pointing out defects and giving sugges- 
tions to the girl, who listened eagerly. 

“ll stop an’ see you when I come 
back from sister Ann’s,” said Mrs. 
Chaffee, kissing Huldah affectionately 
when she bade her good-by. 


“T shall never forget you. I never 
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saw any one like you,” cried the girl, 
looking wistfully into Miss Parkinson’s 
face. 

“You shall hear from me, my dear,” 
said Miss Parkinson kindly ; and when 
she was gone, Huldah watched -her till 
she disappeared behind the station. 

“ Well, that’s the last of them,” said 
Mrs. Van Auken grimly, as she gathered 
up the little pile of silver on the table. 

“T shall never forget her,—never !” 
said Huldah, turning away. “TI don’t 
believe it’s the last. It cannot be!” 

It was two o'clock in the morning 
when Miss Parkinson stepped on the 
platform of the little station at Land’s 
End. The air was full of snow-flakes. 
An old man was swinging a lantern in 
front of the station. The train shot off 
quickly into the darkness. No houses 
or vehicles of any sort were visible, and 
Miss Parkinson looked about her in 
alarm. 

“ Expectin’ parties to meet ye?” said 
Mr. Newcome, suddenly appearing before 
her. 

“‘T want to go toa hotel,” she said, 
with a feeling of great relief, and with a 
vague notion that Mr. Newcome was an 
old friend. “I am a stranger. Can 
you get me a carriage and recommend a 
hotel ?” 

“Kerriges an’ ho-tels are dreadful 
seurce here,” he said, in a tone of real 
regret. “I couldn’t git ye a kerrige 
any more’n I could git ye a camel; but 
they’s a ho-tel, such as ’tis,—such as ’tis. 
Miss Newcome, now, if ye wouldn’t take 
no ’fence, now, she'd do for ye in a 
minute.” 

“T couldn’t think of it!” cried Miss 
Parkinson, grasping her heavy bag. 

“ Well, then, I'll see ye to the ho-tel, 
such as ’tis. Mind, now, I don’t recom- 
mend it: I only say such as ’tis.” 
would have carried Miss Parkinson’s 
hand-luggage and herself, if it had been 
possible and she would have allowed it: 
as it was, he kept up a confused mur- 
mur of apologies for himself and all 
Land’s End as they stumbled through 
the snow to the little inn. 

The landlord, in a meagre and dis- 
ordered toilet, peered curiously at them 
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over his guttering candle. ‘Good gra- 
cious! a woman!” he ejaculated. 

Miss Parkinson sunk fainting at his 
feet for a reply. 

She had a confused sense of strange 
voices, of warmth and kindly hands, 
but it was morning when she came to 
herself. A plump little woman was 
standing by her bedside, holding a cup 
of steaming broth. 

‘“‘ My husband, Mr. Newcome, he told 
me to tell you he knew ’twas a great 
liberty to carry you off, so to speak, 
like a kidnapper ; but, as you was alone, 
an’ he'd got kind of acquainted with 
you, an’ he knows that ho-tel isn’t a 
good place for a lady, he thought you'd 
excuse it when ’twas made plain to you. 
Though of course it was a liberty he 
wouldn’t ’a’ took if you’d kep’ well.” 

Miss Parkinson felt strangely stiff and 
sore, though she knew she was reposing 
in the middle of an enormous feather bed. 
She glanced at the bunch of peacock’s 
feathers that nodded over the top of the 
funny old looking-glass, and said feebly, 
“A liberty! Is this the way you treat 
people at Land’s End ?” 

It was six days before she was able to 
see Mr. Harvey Patterson, and a month 
slipped by before she was able to leave 
Land’s End; but when her business was - 
concluded she felt she was a rich 
woman, for she could now give up 
teaching, and could buy a home for her 
mother and herself in one of the sub- 
urbs of Boston. She wanted to pay Mr. 
and Mrs. Newcome a good price for 
their kindness and hospitality, but had 
great difficulty in getting them to accept 
two dollars a week. ‘T’ll tell ye what,” 
said Mr. Newcome gravely, and laying 
down his whittling—he was making 
jack-straws for a neighbor’s boys,—“ my 
wife, Miss Newcome, an’ me, not havin’ 
any children, we nat’rally like comp’ny. 
So don’t say no more; but if you should 
send some pencils an’ things—you know 
what—to that girl Huldah at Baxter's 
Plains, I’ll be glad.” 

“T have intended to do that, for 
I was interested in her. But is there 
nothing you would like to have me send 
your wife?” 
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“ Well, yes, if it won’t be too much 
trouble to ye; an’ I s’pose they can be 
found to Bosting. Ye see, we had a 
little girl—that died. She’s always 
wanted one since, an’ I couldn’t find one 
to suit.” 

“ But you haven’t told me what it is 
yet, Mr. Newcome.” ; 

“ Why, I s’posed I had. She wants 
some sort of a mournin’- picture,—a 
moniment, an’ so on, you know. She 
had one worked on canvas for her father 
an’ mother, but ’twas drownded, along of 
every blessed thing we had, in Lake 
Erie, when we come West. I tell ye, 
movin’s a waste.” 

When Miss Parkinson was on her 
way home she was not surprised to see 
Mrs. Chaffee get on the train at West 
Flagg Junction, where she had parted 
from her a month before. “Sister 
Ann’s dead,” said the poor old woman, 
plaintively. ‘Of all of us girls, there’s 
nobody but me left.” 

A month before, Miss Parkinson would 
have wondered that a person like Mrs. 
Chaffee should think her experiences 
interesting to any one so far removed 
from the Chaffee sphere of life as her- 
self; but now she was so kindly sym- 
_ pathetic the sore-hearted woman wept. 
“ "Twas jes’ like seein’ some o’ my own 
folks, to see ye settin’ here when I 
come in,’ she said. ‘The corpse is 
aboard. Sister Ann couldn’t abide 
bein’ buried so far off, an’ so we're 
carryin’ on her home to New York 
State. He’s along. He was always a 
dreadful poor hand to git a livin’, an’ 
now he’s somehow lost. I know he’s 
only a brother-in-law; but I couldn’t 
bear to think of his havin’ nothin’, nor 
nobody, an’ me with a home. I wish 
I could get hold of that Huldah Van 
Auken; but I s’pose I can’t. But I 
shan’t forgit her.” 

Miss Parkinson sent Mr. Newcome 
a pocket-knife with blades enough to 
whittle jack-straws for all the boys at 
Land’s End, and to Mrs. Newcome a 
mourning-picture of the most unique 
description ; to Huldah Van Auken she 
sent water-colors, pencils, paper, and 
drawing-books; and from each one of 
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the three she received a quaint note of 
thanks. Buying her new home and 
fitting it up proved to be a very engross- 
ing task. Old habits resumed their 
accustomed sway, and her recollection of. 
the people she had met on her journey 
to Land’s End grew dim. They were 
very interesting and delightful at the 
time; but the world is an interesting 
and delightful place, and one cannot re- 
member all one’s chance acquaintances. 


II. 


Five years slipped away peacefully 
and happily to Miss Parkinson, who, 
relieved from eking out her income by 
teaching, took on a becoming roundness 
of face and figure. Middle-aged gen- 
tlemen mildly wondered that she had 
never married, and when she refused an 
offer from a man whose character, cul- 
ture, position, and bank-account were 
unexceptionable, her friends were grieved 
and disappointed. 

“T should like to know if you have 
any idea what you do want, Marcia,” 
said her mother. 

“Yes: Id like a daughter. 


I taught 
girls so long I find myself girl-hungry. 
I don’t want a common girl, but a rare 
one, upon whom I could work out some 
of my theories.” : 

“T advise you to keep your theories 
to yourself,” said Mrs. Parkinson, with 


indignant severity. 

not understand you.” 
The snow was deep; moreover, there 

was an east wind blowing that sent a 


“T confess, I can- 


numbing chill to one’s marrow ; but in 


spite of the weather Miss Parkinson’s 
charming little parlors were crowded 
with ladies who had come to hear Miss 
Jewsbury lecture on art,—for Miss 
Parkinson had found a home in a sub- 
urb second only to Boston itself in its 
love of culture and sound learning. 
Miss Jewsbury had opened her book, 
there was a hush of expectation,—when 
a bustle of late-comers was heard in the 
hall, and the maid opened the door to a 
tall, round-shouldered man. 

“T s’pose you recollect me, Miss 
Parkinson ?”’ he said, stopping short and 
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bowing in an affable and unabashed 
manner first to his hostess and then 
to the assembled élite of the village. 
“Elkanah Newcome, of Land’s End, 
ladies.” And he waved his right hand, 
in which he held a large light-gray felt 
hat. ‘“ Huldah Van Auken’s with me,” 
—he waved the white hat toward the 
door,—“ and I guess she needs tendin’ : 
she’s kind of beat out, as you was to 
Land’s End, Miss Parkinson.” 

‘Her poor old crazy pa died the sum- 
mer after you was to Land’s End,” Mr. 
Newcome explained that evening. “They 
rented their farm at Baxter’s Plains, 
and come to Land’s End to be near Miss 
Van Auken’s brother. But all they got 
out of him was nearness, an’ they had a 
tough time till Miss Chaffee died. She 
was the very old lady who went to the 
Van Aukens’ along of you an’ took tea. 
She left every cent of her prop’ty to 
Huldah. My! old Miss Van Auken 
couldn’t’a’ made more of Huldah if she’d 
been sugar, after that. About a year 


ago she had a stroke, Miss Van Auken 
did,—one of them dreadful kind that 


leave you a reg’lar stent. Huldah 
tended her jes ’s if she was her own 
mother. She’s dead. I’ve nothin’ to 
say ag’in’ her; but it 7s a mercy she 
won't hector nobody no more. Huldah 
drawed. The paints and most of the 
things you sent her Miss Van Auken 
burnt up; but Huldah stuck to it an’ 
drawed. I declare, when she showed 
me what she'd done I didn’t believe she 
did ’em, first. An’ then I told her, 
‘ Huldah,’ sez I, ‘ Bosting’s the place for 
you. What can’t be learned to that 
town can’t be learned nowheres. An’,’ 
sez I, ‘you shall go to Bosting, an’ Miss 
Newcome an’ me never havin’ gone 
on a regular tower, an’ things bein’ 


deader’n a nit to Land’s End in the’ 


winter, we'll go with you an’ see you 
headed right. An’ Miss Parkinson she 
lives to Bosting, an’ perhaps she’ll help.’ 
I had some bother a-findin’ of you; 
but here we be, an’ I'll be glad if 
you'll help us git Huldah fixed. An’ 
then Miss Newcome an’ me we'll tower 
round and do Bosting as fur as legs an’ 
eyes can do it.” 
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When Miss Jewsbury lectured the 
next week, a graceful young girl, whose 
dark beauty was set off by a quaintly 
pretty gown, sat apart beside the hostess, 
and when Miss Parkinson introduced 
her to her guests, she said, smiling, 
“While Miss Van Auken pursues her 
studies in Boston her home will be with 
me, as she is my ward.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Newcome spent a de- 
lightful fortnight in Boston, seeing all 
the sights that city affords, and thereby 
gaining a standard of comparison : for 
everything. 

“T jes’ wonder how ‘twill seem to 
Land’s End now,” said Mr. Newcome 
when they had started homeward. “I'll 
bet we'll find that town’s shrunk.” 

“T hope we ain’t got so big we can't 
enjoy our home,” said his wife, in her 
pleasant alto; “but I do think we've 
sorter growed. ‘Trav’lin’ does improve 
ye when it don’t spile ye, I’ve heard.” 

Huldah began her studies at once, 
and, with a gifted young girl to look 
after, Miss Parkinson was happy. Per- 
haps I should say almost happy, for one 
lurking anxiety tormented her. “If 
you only will not marry and spoil your- 
self,” she sometimes said. ‘If a woman 
of superior gifts falls in love, that’s the 
end of her. Promise me that you will 
not fall in love.” And Huldah always 
gravely promised. 

Miss Parkinson was tepidly heterodox, 
and was satisfied spiritually with cold 
negations, which to Huldah were as dust 
and ashes. After going a few times to 
hear Dr. Whittaker discourse learnedly 
on the indestructibility of matter, and 
kindred topics, Huldah went alone to 
the little chapel not far away, where the 
white-haired pastor spoke of human 
suffering and sin in words she could un- 
derstand. In about six months the old 
nfan went away, and a young man took 
his place. He was to stay a year only, 
for he was going to India, where he 
was born, and where his parents had 
been missionaries many years. David 
Wilder was a remarkable preacher for so 
youngaman. Religion seemed to per- 
meate all his thoughts, feelings, and ex- 
periences. His intellect was of a fine 
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order, and he possessed the imagination 
and enthusiasm of the ideal preacher, 
with a certain sensuousness and perver- 
sity of temper which at times might 
add to or destroy his power. Tall and 
strongly built, he was an attractive man 
physically. His voice was of excep- 
tional power, and had a peculiar quality 
of sympathy and vibrated with his own 
emotions. But he never used it in a 
sentimental way, and he was so entirely 
natural in manner and unaffected in his 
piety he fascinated Huldah. Perhaps 
he was conscious of a dark, beautiful 
face that bent toward him listening as 
no one else ever listened; but he never 
spoke to her or attempted to gain her 
notice in any way. But at last they 
were introduced, and after that it hap- 
pened that sometimes when going home 
from meeting they walked together to 
the corner where their ways diverged. 
They talked of common matters; but a 
more intimate and mysterious acquaint- 
ance sprang up between them. They 
took greater delight in each other’s 
society than people do usually who al- 
ways talk of common matters; but he 
did not accept her timid invitation to 
call upon her, and they rarely met, save 
on Sundays. 

Huldah had been with Miss Parkin- 
son fifteen months, and, when the warm 
spring days came, beyan to look so tired 
and wan that even Mrs. Parkinson was 
alarmed, and declared she must go to 
Newport. 

“Newport! No, she shall go with 
me to Land’s End in June, and till we 
start she shall stay at home Saturdays 
and Sundays,” decided Miss Parkinson. 

[t was just six weeks since she had 
been to the little chapel, and, lying idly 
in the hammock behind the syringa- 
bushes, now milky-white with blossoms, 
Huldah thought with some irritation of 
what she had heard during a chance visit 
onamorning train. David Wilder would 
wilfor India ina month. He had grown 
very dear to the little congregation, and 
some of his more ardent admirers who 
believed in the doctrine of the higher 
lif affirmed that this special and highest 
gift of grace was his. At the same time 
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they were taking energetic measures to 
keep him in the United States. “A 
commoner man would do as well for 
India,” she thought resentfully; but 
when she thought of the higher life 
she smiled. She did not believe he 
had attained it. 

A strong, springing step was coming 
down the street. She had never seen 
David Wilder pass the house, and looked 
out from her hiding-place curiously. It 
was he. The sun shone full on his fair 
freckled face, adorned with a worldly- 
looking moustache and framed in crisp 
waves of reddish-gold hair. She saw 
that an indefinable change had come 
over him since she had seen him. A 
hard look about the eyes was evident, 
and a slight loss of curve. She went 
to the fence and spoke to him: 

“T hear that you sail next month. 
We are going away soon. I expect to 
go to church Sunday,—but I may not. 
I may not see you again.” 

“Yes, I go to India next month,” he 
said, in a low voice, and looking away 
from her down the sunny street. ‘“ I have 
missed you the past six weeks.” Hs 
glanced up at her. His blue eyes had 
grown quite black and twitched a little. 

“ He knows just how long I’ve stayed 
at home,” thought Huldah tremulously, 
and swaying slightly, as her manner was 
when excited. 

“T shall be married the 29th of this 
month,” he went on, after a moment’s 
silence, and again looking down the 
sunny street. ‘Miss Rodman is the 
daughter of a missionary: we came to 
this country together twelve years ago.” 

“T hope you will be very happy,” 
said Huldah coldly. “You must be, 
—your wife being also a missionary’s 
child.” 

“T don’t admit your logic,” he said 
quickly. ‘ However, Miss Rodman is a 
very superior woman in her way, and 
our lives were ordered for us. I may not 
see you again. Good-by.” He looked 
steadily at her now, smiling, yet stern. 

“ Good-by,” she said simply. A curi- 
ous shadow passed over her face, impart- 
ing a grayish pallor to the lovely curves 
about her fine mouth, and she left him. 
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“Do come, if you only stay ten min- 
utes,” coaxed Miss Jewsbury. “I know 
if you are going away to-morrow it will 
be inconvenient; but Miss Baldwin is 
charming. She sings, too, deliciously, 
all sorts of folk-songs and quaint things 
she learned abroad. By the way, Mr. 
Staatsholm is coming, and Huldah ought 
to meet him.” 

Miss Parkinson hesitated a moment, 
recollected that none of her pretty toilets 
were packed up for the journey to Land’s 
End, and decided to go to Miss Jews- 
bury’s party. And, as Mr. Staatsholm 
was a distinguished artist and safely 
married, she bade Huldah wear a gown 
of amber-colored silken tissue, which was 
exceedingly becoming. 

The Jewsbury homestead was a beau- 
tiful place. The grounds were extensive 
enough for gracious spaces of sunshine 
between the fine old maples and elms 
that adorned them. Within, the house 
was full of things rare, quaint, and pretty, 
which were made to increase the general 
effect of homeness. No one willingly 
refused an invitation to the Jewsbury 
house. The rooms were full, and Miss 
Parkinson, who had resolved to stay only 
long enough to be polite, straightway 
took no note of time. 

The great Mr. Staatsholm was a poor 
talker and somewhat absent-minded, and 
after he had been introduced to every 
one he drifted back to the bay-window 
where Huldah stood, not because he 
wanted to talk to her, for he could not, 
but because she seemed to understand 
his silence and was lovely to look at. 
But his pleasure was short-lived, for 
soon David Wilder came up and spoke 
to her, and he sidled away. 

“T’m late,” said Wilder; “and as 
Miss Baldwin is about to sing, and I 
do not see Miss Jewsbury, and do not 
know a soul here, I came straight to 
you.” 

“That was right,” said Huldah ner- 
vously, and looking about for Miss Par- 
kinson, who a moment before was beside 
her. ‘You are in time to hear Miss 
Baldwin. She has a fine voice, I’m 
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told. I’m sorry she is going to sing 
foreign songs. I always want to under- 
stand the words myself.” 

“ T think most of the music,” he re- 
plied. ‘That has a meaning and mes- 
sage of its own.” 

Miss Baldwin began softly touching 
the piano. It was a plaintive melody, 
with a restless accompaniment of chords 
that died away to a murmuring, discon- 
tented pianissimo when the song began. 
Her voice, though of no great compass, 
was exquisite. It was not necessary to 
translate the meaning of the strange for- 
eign words. Their burden was evident 
enough. The second song was of a 
more heroic type, but in this, too, there 
was love and sorrow. The human heart 
is everywhere the same, and Huldah, 
wrought upon by the pathetic words she 
could not understand, had tearful eyes. 
And David Wilder, watching her as she 
listened, shook with a sudden fierce re- 
bellion at his life. Why must he go to 
India? Why was he denied all hope 
of winning the love of this woman, who 
had been since he had first seen her the 
one loveliest woman in the world to him? 
Why had he suffered his life to be 
ordered for him? Even. his marriage 
had been arranged to further his mis- 
sion-work, he thought bitterly. It was 
possible for him to renounce it all, the 
tempter whispered. He had talents that 
would win success in any work he un- 
dertook ; and, if he were free, could he 
not gain Huldah? He was trembling 
with the desire that filled him to reach 
out and draw her to himself, when she 
raised her tear-filled eyes to his. He 
bent toward her automatically. ‘‘ I love 
you!” he whispered, swept far beyond 
the control of his will. “Oh, how I 
love you !” 

Her face kindled. She looked at 
him silently a moment. There was 4 
hum of well-bred appreciation of the 
singing in the room. Each one was 80 
intent upon expressing an opinion of the 
singer and the songs that no one observed 
the quiet young people in the bay-win- 
dow. For one blessed moment Huldah 
was happy, but only for a moment. 
The great bonds of life, the faith on 
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which they rest, were absolutely sacred 
in her imagination. She turned away. 


“Tam disappointed in you,” she said, in 
“T thought you 


alow, quavering voice. 
were good.” 

“T will try to be,” he said huskily, 
and held out his hand. 

“ Good-by.”. She gave him her hand 
mechanically ; the life seemed to have 
departed from her very soul. 

“Good-by.” He bowed gravely and 
left the house, and Mr. Staatsholm, who 
had been cornered by a young lady 
who was determined to make him talk 
about art, sidled back to the bay-window, 
thinking, with a sigh of relief, that Hul- 
dah made a lovely picture standing as 
she did before the soft, dark draperies, 
and that she would not compel him to 
talk. 

Huldah remained in the lake region 
allsummer. Her friends the Newcomes 
devoted themselves to her service and 
took her everywhere. They went slowly 
sailing about Lake Superior and Green 
Bay, and spent a whole month at Mac- 
kinac,—a most incongruous and happy 
trio. “ You’ve got smarter friends, my 
dear,’ Mrs. Newcome sometimes said, 
“but there ain’t nobody that thinks 
more of you than my husband, Mr. 
Newcome, and me.” 

The scarlet oaks were red as blood, 
and a light snow was driving from the 
north and stinging like sharp needles 
those who faced it, when Huldah left the 
simple home among the pines at Land’s 
End, her portfolios full of sketches and 
studies, and a restful content in her 
heart. 

The Sunday after her return she went 
to the little chapel. There was no ser- 
mon, buta solemn service of prayer. Afar 
off in the treacherous Indian Ocean a 
stately English ship had gone down, and 

David Wilder was among the lost. Ten 
only were saved ; and from his widowed 
bride, who was among that number, had 
come a letter, which the old clerk read 
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standing by the altar-rail that all might 
hear it. 

“T cannot describe to you the storm, 
my friends,” the letter said. ‘“ A sud- 
den night engulfed us. They shut us 
in the cabins; but, ignorant land’s-folk 
that we were, we knew the great ship 
tossed as if she were a straw, and when 
the cunning brain that ruled, the faith- 
ful hands that served, could do no more, 
we knew that also. When they bade 
us hurry to the deck, the storm had 
lulled a little, but of the ship’s boats 
only one remained. There were four 
women and a little child, and swiftly 
they put us in that boat. My husband 
held me close a moment, kissed me twice, 
and whispered, ‘ Living or dying, we are 
God’s.’ I did not realize what happened 
after, till high up on a mighty wave we 
swept, and I saw far below, as in an 
awful, whirling valley, white as snow, 
my David beside the captain on the help- 
less, rolling wreck. That was the last. 
I know no more. Oh, friends beyond 
the seas, all of you who loved him, pray 
for me.” 


Huldah Van Auken has never mar- 
ried. Her pictures, especially her por- 
traits of aged people, command good 
prices, and one has crossed the Atlantic 
and won high praise in Paris. Miss 
Parkinson is more devoted to her than 
ever, and still calls her “my ward,” 
though there are a few threads of silver 
in her dark hair. They have spent sev- 
eral winters in Rome, and Huldah is 
everywhere much admired, but Miss 
Parkinson no longer fears she will 
marry. 

“T do not think my ward ever had 
the slightest interest in any man,” said 
the little woman triumphantly to a con- 
fidential friend. ‘She is, I am proud 
to say, a striking proof of my theory 
that women of genius are not apt to fall 
in love.” 

ELIZABETH CUMINGs. 
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- A. GOOD company of comedians, a 

Theatre Royal judiciously man- 
aged, is your true Heralds’ College; the 
only antiquarian society that is worth a 
rush,” exclaims Hazlitt, in one of his 
pleasant rambling talks about acting and 
actors. In another of them he says, 


“Tt is pride and happiness enough for | 


us to have lived at the same time with 
Mrs. Siddons;” and Sir Joshua, after 
having painted that great genius as the 
Muse of Tragedy, declared that it was 
fame enough for him to go down to pos- 
terity with his name written upon the 
hem of her garment. 

A good company of comedians and 
Sarah Siddons! The latter has been 
dead these half-hundred years and more, 
and Hazlitt and Sir Joshua are some- 
where, let us hope, sitting reverently at 
the feet of the divinity “that brought 
Tragedy down from the skies.” But if 
the critic and the painter were to return 


to earth and go up and down the great 
cities of our New World, seeking among 
our theatres for either good companies 


of comedians or for another Sarah 
Siddons, their chance of discovering the 
former would be only better than that 
of finding the latter. 

That grand old veteran John Gilbert, 
in a recently-published letter, deplores 
the decadence of the stage, declaring 
sadly and hopelessly that it no longer 
holds up the mirror wherein men may 
see their passions and emotions reflected, 
but that it is given up to the posturers 
of the ballet and the grimacers of bur- 
lesque. Possibly the admirers of the 
stage as it is may find some comfort in 
the fact that more than two hundred 
years ago Colley Cibber said, while Bet- 
terton was still acting Hamlet after hints 
from Davenant, who had acted or seen 
it acted in Shakespeare’s own theatre, 
“the Globe, by the river-side,” that he 
despaired of the English stage, for that 
“the lewd French dancers” had invaded 
it, corrupting the taste of the town, that 





ran after them, crowding their houses 
nightly, and leaving empty those in 
which his own comedies, as well as those 
of elder and better dramatists, were 
played. It is the same old story, always 
being repeated. The elder generation 
of play-goers miss the favorites of their 
youth, and will not admit that these 
our actors of this later day are com- 
parable to their predecessors. We, too, 
miss the gifted, brilliant men and women 
who in our youth made a sunshine for 
us, not in shady places, but amid the 
dazzling lights of glad theatres; yet we 
recognize that all the actors of genius 
are not dead; for how can we think 
so while Salvini, Bernhardt, Jefferson, 
Warren, Gilbert, Fisher, Mrs. Drew, 
and Mrs. Gilbert still live and sustain 
by their art the noblest traditions of the 
stage? Those earlier actors were dif- 
ferent, we prefer to think, rather than 
better than these. 

When theatres were few, all the ac- 
tors were in a few houses, in what were 
called stock companies. Now there are 
but two or three such companies in the 
entire country, they having disappeared 
before “the barn-storming combinations,” 
or companies that carry their own 
scenery, properties, and dresses with 
them, performing for a single night in 
town-halls or in country barns, or wher- 
ever else accommodation may be found, 
and composed generally of one or two 
respectable actors, and, for the rest, of 
shop boys and girls from the Bowery, 
ambitious to shine in the glare of the 
footlights and willing to do it upon 
stipends suggestive of beggary. With 
athe fall of the leaf these combinations 
take to the road as regularly as does the 
tramp when the leaf is opening. Indeed, 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the land there is but a single stock 
company made up of American actors 
of confessed worth. That which is pre- 
tentiously called the leading American 
theatre is not an American theatre at all. 
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In fact, it is buried under an avalanche 
of false pretence, snobbery, and sham. 
It is called Wallack’s, and it is Moss’s; 
it is called an American theatre, and it 
is English, its actors being, with a single 
exception, cockneys of the latest impor- 
tation. Mr. Gilbert is called the stage- 
manager, and Mr. Gilbert is never upon 
the stage, except at night, when he too 
infrequently plays. Wallack’s is not an 
American theatre, except that it stands 
upon American ground: it is a cheap, 
pretentious copy of an English theatre, 
from the stage of which American actors 
and plays are rigorously excluded. 
John Gilbert is there, it is true, but he 
is the only real American part of it, and 
he is not too often. permitted to make 
that part conspicuous. There is a stock 
company at the Boston Museum; but 
the head and heart and all of it which 
gives it dignity is that rare old comedian 
William Warren, favorite of our fathers 
as well as of us, who, like Webster’s ven- 
erable old soldier, has come down to us 
from a former generation to tell us, not of 
the valor of the heroes of the Revolution, 
but of the grace, charm, dignity, and 
elegance of the comedy of the old 
dramatists, and to show us the beaux who 
made love @ la mode to the belles of 
hooped skirts, quilted petticoats, powder, 
and patches. 

It was possible at the elder Wallack’s 
little theatre on Broadway twenty-five 
years ago to see Charlotte Cushman, 
Lizzie Weston, Mary Gannon, Charles 
Mathews, Rufus Blake, John Brough- 
am, the elder and younger Wallack, 
Peters, Holland, and others of like ex- 
cellence, in the same cast night after 
night. They, indeed, were a good com- 
pany of comedians, such as Hazlitt him- 
self might have found delight in, who 
played in no farcical trifles light as air, 
from the French, no tainted society 
dramas from the same source, no vile 
melodramatic inventions from the 
modern London stage, no tame and 
fibreless Robertsonian plays, but who 
Wrought in sterner stuff, producing fitly, 
with clear expression and due emphasis, 
the noblest comedies and tragedies of 
the old masters of the dramatic art, 
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from Shakespeare to Sheridan. There 
were giants in those days, and these 
were of them. They were, however, 
but one of many companies of like or 
only lesser excellence; and now, only a 
quarter of a century later, in the whole 
country there is but a single stock com- 
pany composed of actors who bear that 
worthy title without offence. It is of 
that company we propose to make some 
record before it too passes away and its 
men and women become parts of many 
combinations taking like highwaymen to 
the road or like tramps to the country 
barns. ; 
Three or four years ago, in purpose- 
less wandering about the streets of New 
York of a winter’s evening with an 
English friend, the editor of the prin- 
cipal dramatic journal of London, we 
found ourselves standing in front of the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre, attracted by the 
title of the play, “ An Arabian Night.” 
It suited our vagabondish humor, and 
we entered the house, for the first time, 
to see it. As we took our seats, there 
were two women upon the stage: one 
was about making her exit by the middle 
upper entrance, speaking her line as she 
went off. It was, “I shall be back in 
five minutes.” Having heard it spoken, 
our friend exclaimed, “ Why, she’s a 
first-rater!” The young girl who had 
thus extorted the admiration of the 
most dreaded if not the most brilliant 
of British dramatic critics was Ada 
Rehan. Than the line she spoke no 
other could apparently be more tame or 
less effective,—‘‘ I shall be back in five 
minutes.” But as spoken it teemed with 
expression, giving the command of the 
stage to the speaker, and winning for 
her a general burst of spontaneous 
applause. She was running, not walk- 
ing, off the stage: as she reached the 
curtained exit, she drew its heavy 
drapery about her, framing herself with- 
in it, delivering the words somewhat 
after the following fashion: “I shall 
be back’’—fact absolute, emphatically 
stated—“ in”—doubt, pause for reflec- 
tion, consideration—“ five m-i-n-u-t-e-s.” 
To that bare and barren line the actress 
had imparted a volume of thought, and 
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had so shown the resources of her art as 
to compel the most generous praise of a 
most judicious critic. What else she 
had done in doing that was to broadly 
express her own personality, making it 
apparent to every intelligent auditor that 
she was a girl—for she was still but a 
girl—of strong character, whose acts 
were inspired by thought. 

Miss Rehan is the central figure in 
that brilliant group of actors who, under 
the management of Mr. Augustin 
Daly, compose the only stock company 
which does not shame the name, now 
acting in this country. She was born in 
Limerick in 1859. Her father and his 
father and grandfather before him were 
ship-builders. It is a family which, to 
this latest generation, is Irish to the 
core, and as loyal to the Old Turf to- 
day as when the first of the ship-build- 
ing Crehans—that being the family 
name—laid the first keel of the first 
rude fishing-boat he builded on the 
banks of the Shannon. 

There is no royal road to the stage, 
any more than to learning; but there 
are those so fitted for it by generous 


and erratic nature as to win its highest 
honors without the tedious moiling by 
which alone the prizes of learning are 
achieved. Of such sort is Ada Crehan. 
She came to America with her parents 


in 1867, when eight years old. Her 
elder sister—there are three of them— 
married Mr. Oliver Doud Byron, an 
actor of melodrama. In 1874 she made 
her first appearance upon any stage in 
his company at the Newark Opera- 
House, in the character of Clara, in the 
lurid melodrama “ Across the Conti- 
nent.” Immediately afterward, upon 
the solicitation of Mrs. Byron, she be- 
came a member of Mrs. John Drew’s 
company at the Arch Street Theatre, 
Philadelphia, and remained with it during 
the seasons of 1875 and 1876, playing 
in the farces, and doing other light 
work, as walking-lady vis-a-vis with 
Mr. John Drew, then another ‘ ’prentice 
hand.’ It was at the beginning of her 
Philadelphia engagement that an acci- 
dent gave her the name she now bears 
upon the stage, and by which she is 
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known to the public. The name on the 
manuscript bill, announcing her first ap- 
pearance, which was sent to the printer, 
was her own, Ada Crehan; but the com- 
positor blundered and printed it Rehan, 
and the typographical error has been 
repeated, with her consent, upon every 
subsequent bill of the play in which her 
name has appeared. During her Arch 
Street engagement Miss Rehan made 
incursions upon the New-York stage, 
playing for a few nights at the Olympic, 
and subsequently at the Grand Opera- 
House. 

At the beginning of her career at the 
Arch Street Theatre, Miss Rehan had 
for a master that rare artist of comedy, 
Mrs. John Drew, who in her early 
youth had delighted the town no less by 
her beauty and grace as a woman than 
by the excellence of her art displayed 
in the highest walks of genteel comedy. 
In these later years Mrs. Drew has 
shown the stuff of which our earlier 


‘| actors were made, by her incomparable 


performances with Mr. Joseph Jefferson 
in that great actor’s reproduction of the 
old comedies. In “ The Rivals,” as Mrs. 
Malaprop, and in “The Poor entle- 
man,” as the Honorable Miss MacTabb, 
Mrs. Drew has restored to our stage the 
artificial elegance, grace, and dignity 
of the old school of comedy, suggesting 
thereby to the newer generation of play- 
goers something of the loss they have 
suffered in not having lived half a cen- 
tury sooner. 

In 1877 Miss Rehan joined Albaugh’s 
company at Albany, with which she re- 
mained two seasons as leading lady, 
playing Ophelia to the Hamlet of that 
coldly-intellectual actor Mr. Booth, and 
Desdemona to the Othello of that ex- 
ceedingly wooden player Mr. Mc(ul- 
lough. Subsequently Miss Rehan ap- 
peared with Miss Fanny Davenport at 
the Grand Opera-House in New York, 
where Mr. Daly first saw her, and from 
which he transferred her to the Fifth 
Avenue at a salary of thirty-five dollars 
per week. In his season of 1879 Mr. 
Daly produced, for the first time ™ 
America, a translation of the turgid and 
nasty French drama “L’ Assommoir,” a 
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Miss Rehan made her appearance in it 
as Clemence; but after the first week 
she replaced Miss Emily Rigel as Vir- 
ginia. During the same season she 
played Nelly Beers in ‘‘ Love's Young 
Dream,” Kitty in “ An Arabian Night,” 
and in several other parts with greater 
or less favor. - It was not, however, 
until the following season that she made 
any notable success, which she then did 
in the effective part of Telka in “ The 
Passing Regiment,” and again as Kate 
Verity in “ The Squire.” 

Miss Rehan is essentially a comedian, 
and by her own personality and her art 
goes far toward making real to us the 
stage personality and the art of “ that 
child of nature,” the beautiful Mrs. 
Jordan, the proud favorite of London 
town and the unhappy mistress of a 
shabby royal duke of England. Mrs. 
Jordan’s elegance of manner, refine- 
ment of expression, but particularly her 
unstudied grace of bearing, pose, and 
gesture, her exuberance of spirit, her 
keen, sweet self-enjoyment, herinsouciant 
abandon, her natural charm and win- 
someness, are all in a measure recalled, if 
not revived and restored to the stage, by 
her younger sister of the theatre. 

In carefully searching for the source 
of the wondrous charm of Miss Rehan’s 
art, which is to-day incomparable upon 
the English-speaking stage, as one of the 
first of British dramatic critics has de- 
cared, a clue seems to be found in a bit 
of talk which Barrington had with Mrs. 
Jordan, and which he has reproduced in 
his “ Memoirs.” When that garrulous 
Irishman asked how she contrived “to 
be so buoyant—nay, so childish—on the 
stage, while you lose half your spirits 
and degenerate into gravity the moment 
you are off it,” she replied, “ Old habits, 
old habits. Had I formally studied my 
profession, weighed my words, and meas- 
ured my gestures, I should have been 
artificial, and they might have hissed 
me: so, when I had got the words well 
by heart, I told Nature I was then at 
her service, to do whatever she thought 
Proper with my feet, legs, hands, arms, 
and features; to her I left the whole 
matter; in fact, I was merely her pup- 





pet, and never interfered further myself 
in the business. I heard the audience 
laugh at me, and I laughed at myself; 
they laughed again, so did I; and they 
gave me credit for matters I knew 
very little about, and for which Dame 
Nature, not I, should have received their 
approbation.” But Mrs. Jordan, with 
all her assumed reliance upon nature, 
knew as well as her great compeer Mrs. 
Siddons the springs and levers of her 
art. She had rules to govern her; and 
here is one which we commend to all 
actors: “The best rule,” she said, “is 
to forget, if possible, that any audience 
is listening. We perform best of all in 
our closets, and next best to crowded 
houses ; but I scarcely ever saw a good 
performer who was always eying the 
audience. If half the gesticulation, half 
the wit, drollery, and anecdote whieh I 
have heard among you all at Curran’s 
Priory, at Grattan’s cottage, and at your 
own house,” she said to Barrington, 
“had been displayed before an audience 
without you knowing that anybody was 
listening to you, the performance would 
have been cheered as one of the finest 
pieces of comic acting possible, though, 
in fact, your only plot was to get tipsy 
as agreeably as you could.” 

Of Miss Rehan, a competent critic, 
though a woman, has said that her 
power and grace and charm are all of 
youth, and with youth will disappear, as 
if they were as the odor and beauty of 
the flower, or the bloom on the peach, to 
be lost with the touch of time. Which 
is to say, in effect, that Miss Rehan is a 
child of nature, unlike Mrs. Jordan, whose 
seemingly unstudied art will decay under 
the coming years. We do not believe 
it, for in all the serious work Miss Re- 
han does there are convincing evidences 
of profound thought and laborious study 
which in her autumnal years will bear 
fruit. While essentially a comedian, 
Miss Rehan has put off the cap and bells 
and appeared with dagger and bow! with 
only less acceptancy. The two plays in 
which she has achieved the most signal 
triumphs and in which she can be most 
judiciously weighed and judged are Pi- 
nello’s play, “ The Squire,” filched in 
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large part from Hardy’s novel of “ Far 
from the Madding Crowd,” and “ Cast- 
ing the Boomerang,” renewed for the 
American stage by Mr. Daly from the 
German of Schouthan. 

In “ The Squire” there is no comedy. 
It is all most sad and serious business, 
—the struggle of a young girl, friend- 
less, guideless, through a most perilous 
sea of doubt, misery, and despair, until 
at the end there come smooth, calm 
waters and happy, smiling shores. It just 
escapes being the direst tragedy,—the 
wreck of a life good, simple, pure, lov- 
ing, beautiful. With all the deepest and 
strongest emotions the actress has to do, 
and with them she does as one born to 
love, suffer, endure, and as one who has 
long loved, suffered, and endured. From 
the rise of the curtain to its fall Miss 
Rehan is, to the extent of her limited 
emotional powers in presenting strong, 
passionate, or tender phases of charac- 
ter, almost faultless. It is easy to be 
seen how a great master of tragedy, like 
Bernhardt, or even the lesser Modjeska, 
could wring the aching hearts of an au- 
dience as Miss Rehan cannot and does 
not do in the part of Kate Verity; but 
hers is the sweeter, gentler, softer mood 
of comedy, not the strong passions of 
tragedy ; and it is the best evidence that 
could be offered to the perpetuity of her 
success that she has intelligence and feel- 
ing sufficient to enable her to portray as 
admirably as she does a character so at 
variance with the natural sources of her 
art. It proves that thought informs and 
labor shapes it. 

But there are two notable scenes in 
“The Squire” in which the audience are 
forced to the recognition of the presence 
of two great and noble artists, whom the 
traditions of no triumphs won by others 
can justly shame. The one is Ada Rehan, 
the other the veteran Charles Fisher, the 
most finished artist of this good com- 
pany of comedians, an actor of the 
noblest school of comedy, who yet hap- 
pily survives to hold up to modern au- 
diences the mirror in which are reflected 
the art of the Titans with whom in his 
earlier day he contended upon the stage 
for the applause of dazzling theatres. 
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Charles Fisher was born in London in 
1816, and made his first appearance on 
the stage in 1834, at the Princess 
Theatre. Shortly afterward he came to 
America, appearing at Burton’s Cham- 
bers Street House in “The Gardener's 
Wife.” Subsequently he became one of 
the strong props of the elder Wallack’s 
theatre, and later of the younger Wal- 
lack’s. For a season at least he wasa 
member of the old Walnut Street com- 
pany, and will be especially remembered 
by the old play-goers for his brilliant and 
manly presentation of the part of Dandy 
Dinmont, sharing with Miss Charlotte 
Cushman the honors of the performance. 
In his younger days Mr. Fisher was a 
man of remarkable physical beauty of a 
very manly and noble type. The grace, 
dignity, and strength of the manner 
which distinguished his youthful ap- 
pearances upon the stage, heightened in 
effect now by a pervading intellectuality, 
are vigorous still in his hale and hearty 
age. 

The character presented by Mr. Fisher 
in “The Squire” is that of the Mad 
Parson, mad only in the gossip of the 
parish or in the veiled mystery of his 
life, in his studied avoidance of women, 
in his settled gloom of manner, and in his 
great, deep, wide tenderness of feeling 
and act. On business of charity he 
visits the Squire, Kate Verity, for the 
first time. The play is copyright, and our 
quotations must be from memory, and 
so necessarily faulty. Following the 
ordinarily ceremonious greeting between 
strangers, the Squire, obeying the spirit 
of impulse from which she always acts, 
walks straight up to her taciturn guest, 
who sits at a table by the wing impa- 
tiently waiting for the aid he has come 
to find. She says, in the brave, open, 
strong manner of a man speaking to an 
equal, ‘“ Parson, you have never come 
here since my father died. I am your 
neighbor, and the nearest thing to 4 
squire you have in your parish. To 
slight the first was impolite, the second 
impolitic.” 

He replies, “I did not like your 
father.” 
To which, in cool, sweet tone, aud 
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manner grave as his own, she answers, 
“ My father did not like you.” And 
then, as if gauging the metes and 
bounds, the heights and depths, of the 
old man’s loneliness and sorrow, she 
again obeys the gracious, beneficent 
womanly impulse which controls her, 
puts out her open hand to him in a 
hearty, manly fashion, with a smile upon 
her face, shining winsomely, beseech- 
ingly in her beautiful eyes, playing 
about her fine, nervous mouth, so radi- 
ant and full of the sunshine of good- 
fellowship as to have tempted St. Simon 
to his fall. 

The parson looks at the outstretched 
hand, then up to the refulgent face and 
tender eyes, seeing in them the recogni- 
tion of a pure soul, gentle and pure as 
his own ; but it is the hand of a woman. 
He hesitates, and is lost, for his broad 
hand goes out to hers, and the two 
great-hearted people are friends. But 
the touch of that woman’s hand, the first 
for so many long, pained years, recalls 
another woman to mind, and he sits 
wrapt in this sacred memory of his till 
the Squire, stealing quietly behind him, 
softly touches him upon the shoulder. 
He starts as if about to resent the in- 
trusion, then recognizes the hand that 
he had taken in fellowship the moment 
before. 

“Do you know what they say about 
you in Market Sinfield ?” 

“No,” is his gruff, indifferent answer. 

“They say,” she goes on, “ that you 
hate women, and will have only men-ser- 
vants about your house.” 

“ Do they ?” he replies. 
are honest men.” 

There is a long pause; the hand of 
the Squire steals almost caressingly to 
the old man’s bent shoulder, and the 
girl's face grows grave and pitiful. The 
question this time falls in low, tender 
tones : “ Was she pretty, parson ?” 

* Yes,” slowly, hesitatingly spoken, in 
a voice smothered and pained, the word 
drageed out of him. 

“ Was she—good ?” 

He is sitting with his hands clasped 
upon the head of his stout stick, his 
eyes are fixed upon vacancy, and when 
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that question is asked him, the reverend 
gray head sinks slowly, deep upon his 
breast, and from his parched, nervously- 
working lips comes the answer, an almost 
inaudible “ No,” more like a sob than a 
word. 

“T am sorry,” she says. And her 
hands fall upon—as if to bless if they 
could—this battered old wreck of a 
stormy love. 

The simplicity with which this scene 
was clothed by the two actors gave it 
such dignity and force as to raise it to 
the highest plane of dramatic excellence 
and to seem to divest it of all theatrical 
trickery. Its very naturalness, the ap- 
parently unsought-for, unstudied inten- 
sity of the scene, the man and woman 
speaking in such quiet tones, the beau- 
tiful young girl in her sympathy for 
the “ poor bankrupt there,” showed how 
noble was the art that could so counter- 
feit nature. 

In a subsequent scene, in which the 
parson comes in the storm and gloom of 
the night to warn her against the man 
who is already her husband and to tell 
her that his wife is lying ill at the vil- 
lage,—a wife thought to be long before 
dead by both the husband and his later 
spouse, the acting of Miss Rehan and 
Mr. Fisher was incomparably beautiful, 
unmarred by a single defect, and char- 
acterized by the highest intelligence and 
profoundest feeling for their art. On 
his part the expression of pity and ten- 
derness for the woman he had braved 
the fury of the storm to rescue in time, 
on hers the expression of anguish and 
despair, expressed in no Ercles vein of 
tragedy, but subdued to the modesty of 
nature, were respectively as noble and 
beautiful as the stage has seldom seen. 
An almost perfect art, a wise judgment, 
a thoughtful purpose, shone in and 
through every word and gesture. Mr. 
Fisher was on his own ground here ; all 
his years of thought, feeling, study, 
and experience were his potent helpers ; 
but Miss Rehan stood in her personality 
and art upon strange and unaccustomed 
ground, “‘cribbed, cabined, and con- 
fined” by youth, inexperience, and by 
an art which the Muse of Comedy, not 
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Tragedy, inspired,.and having no’ other 
guide or helper than her fine intelligence 
and natural womanly feeling, in which 
“nature had greatly blessed her.” If 
it must be said that in execution she did 
not always rise to the topmost heights 
of the situation, it must also be said that 
her conception of the part could scarcely 
have been better. 

One of the clever members of this 
company, who added greatly to the ex- 
cellence of the presentation of “The 
Squire,” was Mr. James Lewis, an 
actor of great humor, who puts himself 
whole into a part, gives all his mind to 
the proper explosion of a jest, makes 
words, syllables even, or a look, do ser- 
vice for whole lines, sentences, or para- 
graphs, whose face is a wondrous gallery 
of grotesque portraits, who slips into a 
character as into a transparent garment, 
leaving his own comical personality shine 
through it. No matter what the char- 
acter may be which Mr. Lewis is set 
down to enact, it is only Mr. Lewis that 
we see in it. But we never grow tired 
of his whimsical, quaint humor or his 
broad dashes of comedy, knowing that 
no other individuality, however strongly 
or humorously conceived, could be so 
agreeable as his own. His spirits are so 
buoyant, his manner so overflowing with 
enjoyment, as to continuously suggest 
that he is never seriously acting, but 
simply amusing himself and a mixed 
company of friends. Indeed, all that 
this admirable artist does is effected 
without apparent effort and out of 
an abundant store of animal spirits. 
That may be the cause of his occasional 
too great breadth, or possibly this fault 
is the result of the teaching he received 
in an earlier school of acting, that of 
burlesque, in which he first distinguished 
himself, for he originally won recognition 
as a comedian in one of New York’s 
minor theatres, as a member of Eliza 
Holt’s Burlesque Company, when his 
humorous personation of Lucretia Bor- 
gia in the burlesque of that name filled 
the house for an entire season with laugh- 
ter-loving spectators. 

In “The Squire” Mr. Lewis played 
an old farm-servant, Gunnien by name, 





“the father of thirteen,” among them 
being “a desolate character” by the name 
of Felicity, most infelicitously named. 
Miss Leyton, another of Mr. Daly’s com- 
pany of clever folk, and the soubrette of 
the theatre, played the part of Felicity, 
and played it so well that when she and 
Mr. Lewis had the stage to themselves 
it was not easy to say which of the twain 
won or deserved the greater applause, 
though it must be confessed that gener- 
ally he is the greater master of the co- 
median’s art. Indeed, Mr. Lewis in some 
of the scenes was incomparable in his 
exhibitions of humor. Once when the 
Squire invited him to quench his thirst, 
as he supposed, in a foaming pot of 
beer, she corrected his misapprehension 
by saying, with stern emphasis, “ Milk.” 
His expression of astonishment, incre- 
dulity, and disgust was indescribably lu- 
dicrous, for it was imparted not more 
by voice than by gesture and face, as he 
asked, “‘ Squire, you didn’t say ‘milk’ ?” 
And again, in describing his wayward 
daughter as a “ desolate” character, he 
conveyed by his manner of speaking the 
word such strange and fearful meaning 
as to brand the merry wench standing 
there in most comical rebellion as the 
very top and crown of human depravity. 

The tragic foil to Miss Rehan among 
these our actors is Miss Dreeher. Youth 
oppresses and hinders her progress yet, 
but the fault will be hers only and not 
that of the coming years if they do not see 
her greeted by crowded, delighted thea- 
tres as a tragédienne of whom the stage 
shall not be ashamed, for already she ex- 
hibits wise thought, diligent study, and 
rare natural force. In “The Squire” 
she presented with notable strength, 
dignity, and picturesqueness the por- 
trait of a gypsy girl, an upper servant of 
the household, who is filled with a dan- 
gerous, dogged wilfulness, borne along 
‘by raging passion that tears her like a 
devil, uncontrolled and uncontrollable. 
Yet she has the profoundest tenderness 
and affection for a thieving, vagabond 
brother, lazy, cowardly, cruel, and mean, 
whom she fondles and admires even a8 
he robs her of her scant and hard-earned 
savings. Miss Dreeher’s voice, look, 
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pose, gesture, were in fine harmony with 
each other and in perfect accord with 
the difficult part she played. She never 
stooped to the trickery of the stage to 
make a point, never tore good passion to 
tatters, but seemed to be borne along as 
on a resistless tide by her fine sympathy 
with the part, impelled to work out a 
fancied wrong by revenging herself upon 
the mistress who she believed had dis- 
dainfully cast her aside as if her years 
of loving, faithful service were of no 
more worth than an unfavored gown or 
a worn-out shoe. That which she did 
was well done, but was rather suggestive 
of coming greatness than of greatness 
achieved. 

The unkempt sneaking poacher and 
vagabond, whose part, as it was shaped 
by the author, was but the merest sketch 
or outline of character, was played by 
Mr. Gilbert, who imparted to it new and 
stronger purpose than the author knew 
or felt, giving it better form, higher 
color, and more fibrous vitality. He 
raised it easily by his fine conception 


and masterly execution to a place among 
those that the author intended thould 
fill the stage by their presence and 
command the undivided interest of the 


audience. What Mr. Gilbert did by his 
clever portraiture was to demonstrate 
the strength throughout of Mr. Daly's 
company. This again he did in a most 
notable manner in the comedy of “ Cast- 
ing the Boomerang,” presénting an ec- 
centric portrait, almost perfect in form 
and color, of a French maitre de ballet. 

No mere ’prentice hand now, but a 
master-workman, Mr. John Drew is 
again playing vis-d-vis with Miss Rehan. 
Mr. Drew is an actor of the modern 
school of comedy, and we know of no 
other of greater excellence in it, for he 
is the first and best result of its methods. 
But it is not a school we like; for to us 
Guy Livingstone and Sir Charles Cold- 
stream are not the perfect type of the 
geutleman, nor yet the -most admirable 
of heroes. But it is a pleasure long to 
be remembered to see Mr. Drew and 
Miss Rehan engaged in a bout of wordy 
fence upon the stage. They give and 
take like masters of the foils, parry 
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and thrust with such skill and grace as 
to compel admiration and delight. The 
foils are of the brightest and sharpest ; 
the touch is so light, the flash of them 
so dazzling, as to confound the specta- 
tors and leave them without pity for the 
defeated gallant who has drawn sword 
with a woman and come out of the fray 
pierced and bleeding. These two actors 
play better always when on the stage 
together. They know the heights and 
depths of each other’s powers, and one 
helps the other like a generous comrade: 
indeed, one seems to inspire the other 
to better things. Mr. Drew would not 
shine pre-eminently in a square-cut coat 
and powdered wig, as his brother-in-law, 
the elegant, brilliant Barrymore, does. 
The latter steps into the velvet-and-lace 
coat and the silken breeches and paste 
buckles of the old comedy parts as one 
born to the purple. But Mr. Drew 
must be seen in the modern morning 
frock-coat, with a bouquet in his button- 
hole, and a glove to play tricks with. 
He is a son of the late comedian, John 
Drew, an actor who in certain walks of 
comedy has left no successor. He was 
not only one of the most accomplished 
but one of the most versatile artists of 
his time. His wide range of parts was 
only equalled by the brilliancy with 
which he played everything allotted 
him, from the most emotional drama to 
the broadest farce. As an actor of Irish 
comedy, from the blundering servant, 
Handy Andy, to the fine gentleman, Sir 
Gerald Pepper, or the needy adventurer, 
Sir Patrick O’Plenipo, he was without a 
rival after poor Tyrone Power was lost 
in mid-ocean. John Brougham, most 
genial of men and brilliant of actors, 
wrote “ The Irish Emigrant” for himself, 
and for several seasons appeared before 
charmed audiences in the character of 
its hero; but, giving Mr. Drew permis- 
sion to play the part for his own benefit 
one night, and seeing him play it, Mr. 
Brougham never again appeared in it. 
The present John Drew has not his 
father’s versatility, nor his elegance and 
brilliancy, nor yet his genial humor. 
Mr. Drew’s humor is sharp and acrid, 
with a bitter flavor init. But in certain 
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parts of comedy his manner is exquisitely 
droll, always compelling admiration and 
respect, for he is an actor who respects 
his art. He made his first appearance 
on the stage at the Arch Street Theatre 
in the farce of “Cool as a Cucumber,” 
shortly after Mr. Charles Mathews had 
played it, as only he could, upon the 
same stage. In all that Mr. Drew does 
he shows how greatly he admired the 
work of the veteran English comedian, 
having much of his refinement of man- 
ner and quickness of speech and action. 
Long before he went upon the stage, 
Mr. Drew had studied Mr. Mathews 
from the wings; and it is not wholly 
surprising to find something of the 
elder’s methods reflected in his young 
admirer. Mr. Drew does not appear to 
signal advantage in parts of a highly- 
emotional character, as his father did, 
and in “The Squire” we should prefer 
a more tender, heroic, and impasssioned 
lover. 

But in the comedy of “ Casting the 
Boomerang,” not only he, but Miss 
Rehan, and all the others of this good 
company of comedians, delighted not 
only the audience, but, we hope, them- 
selves. One of those who contributed 
in large degree to the success of this 
play was Mrs. Gilbert, who is now one 
of the grandams of the stage, an incom- 
parable nurse in “Romeo and Juliet,” 
or the watchful duenna or the anti- 
quated dowager of genteel comedy. 
Mrs. Gilbert and her husband were 
dancers in England and in America, 
and might have been dancing yet be- 
tween the farce and tragedy, as was the 
earlier fashion of the theatre, if death 
had not taken the one and age stiff- 


ened the supple limbs of the other. Or. 


Mrs. Gilbert, instead of now delighting 


crowded houses by her many moods and_ 


clever art, might be standing wearily of 
nights at the wing as mistress of the 
ballet or of the wardrobe in Mr. Daly’s 
theatre, had not Peter Richings, actor 
and manager, said to her one night in 
1857, as she came off the stage panting 
and exhausted from her dancing-act, in 
Ellsler’s Theatre, in Cleveland, “There 
is something better for you to do than 
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that: be an actress.” Upon that hint 
she became an actress, making her first 
appearance, with Mr. Richings and his 
daughter Caroline in the cast, as Lady 
Creamly in “A Serious Family.” Mr. 
Richings was a fine actor in the highest 
réles of elegant comedy. There is one 
anecdote current in green-rooms which 
is so characteristic of him as to be ex- 
haustive. One morning at rehearsal the 
stage-manager asked, “ Where do you 
stand in this scene, Mr. Richings?” 
To which Mr. Richings replied, with an 
impressiveness of manner never to be 
forgotten by those who had once seen it, 
“In the c-e-n-t-r-e, sir; always in the 
c-e-n-t-r-e, sir!” He was consumed by 
a wondrous sense of self-appreciation, and 
yet was withal a gentleman by right of 
birth, culture, and feeling, and a most 
accomplished and elegant actor. He it 
was who fitted that most original of 
American actresses, Matilda Heron, for 
the stage, and also that most beautiful 
and unoriginal one, Julia Dean.. 

In 1864 Mrs. Gilbert effected her first 
New York engagement, appearing as the 
Baroness in “ Finesse.” In 1867 she 
joined Mr. Daly’s company, with which 
she has since remained. Since Mrs. 
Vernon’s retirement from Wallack’s 
there has been no other actress upon 
our stage, except Mrs. John Drew, who 
so charmingly presents the antiquated 
dames or the old women of legitimate 
comedy as Mrs. Gilbert, or who so fits 
herself to the different methods of the 
modern drama. In the “ Boomerang,” 
as the sentimental and ambitious wife of 
an aspirant for literary fame, Mrs. Gil- 
bert displays the fulness of her powers 
as a mistress of comedy, contributing 
largely by the genuineness of her art 
to its success. 

And in it were also seen to best ad- 
vantage Miss Rehan and Mr. Drew, who 
had parts suited to the quality of their 
art. Whenever they were upon the 
stage together they kept the audience, 
not in a roar, but in a condition of 
pleasurable excitement and mental de- 
light which could result only from the 
highest intellectual and emotional enjoy- 
The wit and humor of the text 
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were most happily interpreted by these 
fine actors, and they gracefully and 
successfully carried the burden of the 
play. 

Yet in one point Miss Rehan dis- 
played a strange lack of taste and judg- 
ment,—the attempt to convey the ap- 
pearance or impression of extreme 
youthfulness by arraying her mature 
form in an infant’s gown. 

That was not art: it was a puerile 
stage-trick, unworthy of one who may 
without excuse write in brave letters 
“comedian” after her name. It was 
restoring the foolish, weak device of the 
former low comedians of the theatre, who 
dressed themselves in too ample trousers 
of broad check or stripe, yellow waist- 
coats, and flaming neckties, and who 
painted their noses a fiery red in order 
to create laughter by their grotesque 
appearance. The sincere, art-loving 
actor depends upon no such extraneous 
aids to produce impressions or effects. 
If the appearance of youth is to be 
suggested or imparted only through the 
device of an infantile gown, our actors 
might as well return to the earliest days 
of the drama, and say, as each enters, 
this is an old woman, or that a young 
one, or pin a card upon their backs 
upon which their ages shall be set forth 
in good round hand. 

Miss Rehan is too great and experi- 
enced an artist to play such amateurish 
tricks, for they indicate a poverty of re- 
sources which is not hers. Stage-dress- 
ing is an essential accessary; it should 
not be made a lying sign-board. 

Apart from this serious error, Miss 
Rehan, as the heroine of “Casting the 
Boomerang,” everywhere proclaims the 
genius that inspires her: it does not 
seem like art at all, but like nature,— 
hature buoyant, exuberant, sometimes 
Tunning riot, but never losing a certain 
Winsome charm and dazzling grace. 
Her voice is full, rich, strong, clear, 
sweet, and suggestive of a nature soft 
and refined. In form she is tall, elegant, 
and graceful, her walk being especially 
notable for its fine freedom of action 
and decision of purpose. Her features 
are delicate and regular, the eyes being 
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of great beauty and brilliant with vary- 
ing expression. Her smile is warm and 
bright like sunshine, and her laugh low, 
sweet, and joyous,—an echo of her most 
radiant moods. As we have said, Miss 
Rehan, both in her personality and in 
her art, suggests all the traditions of the 
stage concerning Mrs. Jordan, and, to 
us, seems as to her as another sun risen 
on mid-morn. Miss Rehan was possibly 
early told of this real or fancied resem- 
blance, for she once essayed one of that 
great artist’s favorite parts, now strange 
to the stage, and failed in it, chiefly, 
we believe, because of the oppressive 
consciousness of her unaccustomed male 
attire. For ourselves, there is no need 
to wait for the splendor and heat of noon- 
day to be able to say it is the sun, not 
a rush-light: we recognize the sincerity 
and brilliancy of Miss Rehan’s art at the 
beginning of her career. She may make 
or mar it, and only she. She now acts 
as nature taught and bids her. She has 
yet to learn something from art if she 
would win the place for which her genius 
fits her. She has so much already that 
the bountiful years, and labor, which 
never fails of its reward, will give her 
all she yet lacks. 

There are some of these our actors 
in this good company of comedians 
whom we have not mentioned. One 
who adds much to its strength and char- 
acter is Mr. Leclercq, a brother of that 
admirable actress who lent such excel- 
lent support to Mr. Fechter during his 
earlier seasons in America. Mr. Le- 
clereq is a dry, crab-apple sort of 
humorist, whose very gravity provokes 
merriment. He should play Graves, in 
‘“‘Money,” better than any other actor 
on the stage, and does play the old fine 
gentleman of the Bulwer sort inimitably. 
Unlike Mr. Lewis, Mr. Leclercq never 
laughs. He never thrusts his wit or 
humor upon his audience, but insinuates 
it. Mr. Lewis, on the contrary, flings it 
at them, and pauses to watch it strike. 
The audience laugh with Mr. Lewis; 
they laugh at Mr. Leclercq. We should 
prefer not to say who is the finer, more 
accomplished actor. 


Behind this goodly company of 
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laughter-making folk is one who is both 
manager and dramatist, Mr. Daly,—a 
nervous, restless, impetuous man,—one 
of whom his stage-carpenter once said, 
after being driven to desperation by him, 
“ That man thinks theatre, talks theatre, 
dreams theatre, and would eat theatre 
if he could.” It is not so many years 
ago that Mr. Daly deserted journalism 
for the drama and wrote a very bad 
play called “ Under the Gaslight.” He 
then became a manager, suffered ill for- 
tune, enjoyed good fortune; but, whether 
the wheel went up or down with him, 
he was consistently the same restless, 
energetic, nervous man that he now is, 
terribly in earnest always, a martinet at 
rehearsal, a persistent haunter of the 
wings at night, watching, not with a 
child’s curiosity, but a critic’s care, the 
utterance of every word, the grace and 
force or the awkwardness and weakness 
of every gesture, quick to give praise, 
as quick, too, to give censure. Mr. 


Daly pervades the stage day and night, | 


and, we fancy, is always unhappy when 
the curtain falls, the lights are put out, 
and he is forced to go home. 

He has done the stage good service 
apart from making and sustaining this 
admirable company of actors. He has 
done, since his first failure, excellent 
dramatic writing; he also gave Clara 
Morris to the stage, — something, not 
much; also Fanny Davenport,—some- 
thing too much ; also Agnes Ethel,—for 
which we should have been more grate- 
ful. if he had kept her on the stage. 
Mr. Daly is proud of his theatre, of the 
actors of it; he is a man, too, of good 
wit, which is said to be of the bitter 
sort at rehearsals occasionally, or after a 
careless performance. All lovers of the 
drama owe much to him for keeping 
upon our stage the only good company 
of comedians in America. It is upon 
the stage of his theatre alone that at 
the present time the noblest of the old 
comedies can be nobly acted. 





L. CLarKE Davis, 





A TRIP TO ISCHIA. 


= Bay of Naples can never lose 
its ineffable charm. One element 
of attraction is found in its wonderful 
variety. In passing from point to point 
the transformations appear marvellous. 
The dissimilarity existing between the 
islands, for instance, is striking and 
instructive. They refuse classification. 
Upon the whole, however, this, perhaps, 
should hardly occasion surprise, since 
from the dawn of tradition this entire 
region has been the theatre of mighty 
convulsions. Even to-day nature is in 
the birth-throe of new phenomena. 
Ischia, lying on the westerly side of 
the bay, is entirely unlike Capri,—a vast 
lime-rock that rose out of the sea during 
that dim antiquity which preceded the 
earliest human tradition. At a time 
when the surrounding region, to the eye 


of the primitive inhabitant, was the 
battle-ground of the inferior and superior 
gods, Capri, though snowed over with 
voleanic ashes, stood unshaken. In the 
mean while, Ischia was the sport of 
| Plutonic forces. The island is fire- 
| born from base to cone, having passed 
through every conceivable eruptive 
change. 

A trip to Ischia is always looked for- 
| ward to with interest by the visitor in 
‘Southern Italy in search of what 1s 
most rare and picturesque. However 
impressed by the aspects of other por- 
tions of the Bay of Naples, in Ischia 
one finds fresh cause for admiration. 
The journey thither from Naples may be 
accomplished directly by steamer, oF by 
land to Misenum and thence via Pro- 
cida by a market-boat or barge. Never- 
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theless, the drive to Misenum, if made 
for the first time, proves tantalizing, as 
it is necessary to skurry through so 
many scenes of deep interest. The 
story of two thousand years is found 
told in the crumbling architecture and 
the shattered ash-strewn hills, whose 
bases have risen and sunk several times 
below the azure sea, out of whose trans- 
lucent waves plays the magic light re- 
flected by rich marbles, once the patri- 
cian’s pride. At Pozzuoli, the Puteoli 
of the apostle, the tourist crosses the 
beginning of the Appian Way, where, 
amid crowds of clamorous beggars and 
guides, he alights and sets his feet upon 
the identical pavement trodden by Paul 
and Luke when they journeyed toward 
Rome. Soon Avernus, the lake that 
“sky-lark never warbled o'er,” at least 
during the ancient times when it sent 
forth deadly mephitic gases, is passed 
with regret. At Baize are seen the 
classic remains of that licentious period 
vividly portrayed by the Latin poets and 
historians. For more than a thousand 
years Baise maintained its sway by the 
splendor of its vice,—which was so 
winning that the Roman matron who 
came a Penelope departed a Helen. 
Here, to-day, the poverty and mendicity 
become fairly epigrammatic. The 
wretched, and, at the same time, im- 
pudent, petitioners for alms wellnigh 
throw themselves under the wheels as 
the carriage rolls swiftly along past 
baths, temples, villas, and palaces. But, 
without delaying, the route is pursued 
to the Miliscola, or parade-ground of 
the Romans, at Misenum. Arriving 
there, you discover, trussed up on the 
Tear axle-tree, like a turkey on a spit 
ready for roasting, the vagabond to whom 
at Baie you gave a lira to let you 
alone. Thus you understand why ‘the 
carriage, like Pharaoh’s chariots, drove 
80 heavily. Inquiring for the Elysian 
Fields, the tourist is pointed to a level 
tract of land devoted chiefly to vegetable 
gardens. Here, to his disgust, grow the 
prosaic carrot, the succulent lettuce, and 
the plebeian cabbage, with the vulgar leek, 
garlic, and onion. Thus the transmuted 
ashes of heroes go to enrich the cuisine 





of Naples and furnish common folk 
with sour-crout and salad. This, then, 
is the Amplum Elysium sung by the 
Mantuan bard! It is enough; and, 
without inquiring for the grave of Hec- 
tor’s trumpeter, who blew such mighty 
blasts, the Ischian-bound tourist shakes 
off the lazzaroni and embarks in a 
four-oared boat. The distance across 
the channel to the island of Procida is 
only about three miles. Procida is a 
small island forming a stepping-stone to 
Ischia. It is a place of some interest, 
being composed of pumice and lava, and 
having two ancient craters nearly level 
with the sea. It contains a busy popu- 
lation of fifteen thousand persons, whose 
chief support is derived from fruits and 
vines. 

From the south side of Procida, beau- 
tiful Ischia rises grandly into view, the 
crater of Epomeo, two thousand feet 
high, forming a noble peak. After an- 
other row of a couple of miles, the boat 
is beached on Ischia. 

The easier route is by a little steamer 
running from Naples and maintaining 
an amusing distinction of three classes, 
the first-class passengers being entitled 
to occupy a small space on the quarter- 
deck, railed off from the rest. For a 
few additional coppers the poor but 
proud Neapolitan can play the grandee 
more than two hours, that being the dura- 
tion of the voyage. From the demon- 
strations often made in bidding adieu 
to their friends, one might suppose that 
some of these Italians, instead of being 
bound for Ischia, were going on a voyage 
around the world. The peasants, even 
at parting, hug one another with the vi- 
vacity of polar bears, and exchange oscu- 
latory favors with the tender affection 
of lovers about to be sundered forever 
by impassable seas. This exhibition of 
sentiment soon subsides, and the native 
resorts to his intolerable pipe or cabbage- 
cigar. In the mean while Naples is left 
behind, and the steamer, ploughing the 
lapis-lazuli water, moves swiftly toward 
the group of islands protecting the west- 
ern entrance of the bay, which appear to 
swim upon the surface, like those flying 
islands described in “ Inventio Fortuna- 
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tus” as skimming along the surface of 
the Atlantic. Nizida, lying in-shore, with 
its castle turned into a prison, is passed 
on the right, and in the distance is the 
Cape of Misenum, the famous naval 
station of the Romans, where Pliny’s 
fleet lay moored on that fatal morning 
in the year 79 when Pompeii found a 
grave. A landing is made at Procida, 
and thence the course is laid for the 
eastern end of Ischia, where stands a 
town of the same name, the seat of a 
bishop, and the superior of the four 
towns which the island contains. The 
town of Ischia, though very ancient, 
does not boast a pier, nor does it con- 
tain any tolerable hotel. Indeed, few 
visitors care to remain here over-night. 
The place is more or less curious; but 
the principal object to be seen is the 
castle, which forms an object never to 
be forgotten. It stands on an isolated 
rock of lava, connected with the main 
by a causeway. It is an extensive 
and lordly pile, resembling a palace 
rather than a castle. Here Caracciola 
allowed himself to be burnt alive rather 
than to surrender the place to the 


Guelph troops of Otho IV. Hither, 
in 1495, came Ferdinand II., who had 
married his aunt, aged fourteen, aban- 
doning the kingdom of Naples to his 


rival. Upon his arrival, his retinue 
being denied entrance, Ferdinand ac- 
cepted admission for himself and bride, 
and then, when well inside, drew his 
sword and slew the castellan on the 
spot, upon which the garrison surren- 
dered. This castle at various times 
became the sanctuary of crowned, but 
oftener of uncrowned, heads. It was 
the refuge of Frederick in 1501, and, 
in fact, the castle of Ischia witnessed 
the extinction of the dynasty of Aragon. 
It was besieged by Barbarossa, the pirate 
chief, and sheltered Murat in 1815. 
Leaving the castle, and coasting along 
the shore, we pass one of the lava- 
streams which, more than five hundred 
years ago, ran down into the sea. Even 
at this distance of time the lava presents 
its original appearance, bearing a close 
resemblance to billows of black frozen 
mud. Scarcely a green thing relieves 
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the barrenness-of what was once a river 
of liquid fire. 

Arriving at Casamicciola, the tourist 
finds himself overshadowed by the peak 
of Epomeo, which now assumes the 
appearance of a vast ridge shutting out 
the southern sky. The town of Casa- 
micciola, in fact, stands within the 
ancient crater of Ischia. This crater 
forms an elevation of two thousand 
feet, the rim gradually descending on 
either side, and finally sinking under the 
sea, which flows part way into the crater 
itself. Where the sea joins the land the 
latter begins to rise, and every motion 
made to pass outside of Casamicciola is 
an effort to scale the inner wall of a 
vast crater two miles in diameter. To 
reach the summit of Epomeo directly 
from the interior is impracticable, owing 
to the steepness of the ascent, and it is 
therefore necessary to scale one of the 
low-lying spurs and ascend along the 
ridge from the outside. Whoever takes 
in the situation from the steamer’s deck 
will see in the prospect before him an 
exhibition of the highest possible in- 
terest. 

The landing is made here in small 
boats, and Baedeker informs all persons 
interested that order is “strictly main- 
tained” by the authorities. What kind 
of order it is may be judged from the 
fact that, though the boatman’s fee is 
defined as so much per capita, that 
functionary, out of regard for the fact 
that we were Americans, demanded 
the sum usually charged for a special 
boat. Payment being declined, our ex- 
cellent friend, who was the picture of a 
pirate, appealed to the gendarme, who 
decided that we were bound to pay. 
This fellow—a tall uniformed function- 
ary, with a cocked hat, a broadsword, and 
a brave moustache—was in collusion with 
the boatman and bent upon making a 
divide; but, upon finding that we knew 
the tariff and had no idea of being 
cheated, he smiled blandly, discovered 
a convenient defect in his crony’s claim, 
and stood out of the way. ; 

The road leading up to the hotel is 
cut for a long distance in the soft tufa, 
leaving perpendicular walls on either 
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hand. The donkeys were in waiting, 
and, to our surprise, an English carriage 
and a pair of horses appeared for the 
convenience of the more delicate visitors 
who do not care either to walk or to ride 
upon donkeys. These were the only 
horses to be found in the island, having 
been imported by the landlady of the 
Albergo gran Sentinella, an Irishwoman 
born in France and speaking English, 
French, German, and Italian. At this 
curious but comfortable hotel, planted 
among the orange-groves part way up 
the crater, we were soon established, and 
had time to inquire concerning the past 
history of this wonderful isle. Its 
story carries the inquirer back into 
legendary and yet not altogether uncer- 
tain times. It would appear that at the 
period when the first tradition took its 
rise, Ischia had already been built up by 
eruptions from the sea, and that the 
crater of Epomeo had assumed substan- 
tially its present form, though the fires 
within its walls had not expended their 
force. Nevertheless, the territory 
around the mountain had become more 
or less inhabitable, and centuries before 
the Christian era a Greek colony from 
Chalcis and Eretria settled here. After 
enjoying much prosperity, the colonists 
were driven away by earthquakes and 
eruptions and joined their countrymen on 
the mainland at Cumee. These convul- 
sions appear to have been mentioned 
first by Timzeus more than two hundred 
and fifty years B.c. A colony from 
Syracuse was established about the year 
470 B.c., but was also driven away by 
the eruptions. A tradition recorded by 
Timeeus teaches that before his time 
Epomeo threw out fire and ashes, and 
that land lying between Ischia and the 
main was cast into the sea, which re- 
tired a long distance, and then returned, 
extinguishing the fire. Everything 
points to the conclusion that Procida 
was once connected with Ischia, and 
that this part of the bay has been the 
scene of volcanic action which, for ex- 
tent and fury, exceeds everything of the 
kind recorded in history. The Vesuvius 
of to-day forms only a weak supplement 
to ancient Ischia. 





The crater of Epomeo became habita- 
ble early in the Christian era, and never 
since appears to have inspired any alarm. 
All the eruptions during this period ap- 
pear to have proceeded from exterior 
openings outside the crater, which shows 
no less than twelve great lava-flows. In 
the times of Titus and Diocletian the 
lava burst forth around the lower flanks 
of Epomeo, causing great destruction. 
The last eruption took place in the year 
1302, when from its northeast side took 
place that tremendous flow whose black 
remains near the town of Ischia have 
already been referred to. Since then 
no eruption has occurred nearer than 
Monte Nuovo, a hill four hundred and 
fifty-six feet high, near Baise, thrown 
up in 1538. During all this long period 
Vesuvius appears to have acted as a 
counter-irritant for Ischia, being also the 
safety-valve of the entire bay. The tra- 
dition ran that Epomeo was connected 
with the Lake of Avernus and the 
craters of the Phlegrzean Fields, situ- 
ated between Baise and Naples. 

The story of Ischia, it will therefore 
be seen, especially when we consider the 
vast magnitude and extent of its volcanic 
power, is one everyway entitled to care- 
ful consideration, both by the ordinary 
tourist and the student of natural phe- 
nomena. Nevertheless, the interest does 
not expire with the recital of its history, 
for possibly its careful study may yet 
have some influence in strengthening the 
belief that a not altogether dissimilar 
episode is to be found in connection with 
our Western Continent in Yucatan. In 
that portion of Central America tradi- 
tions have been -found everyway as 
trustworthy as those attached to the 
Greek colonies around the Bay of Na- 
ples,—traditions, too, which point to the 
time when Yucatan was the sport of 
terrible convulsions, during which the 
mountains were shaken, the hills thrown 
down, flames burst forth, the earth sunk 
and rose, and the sea, after retiring a 
long distance, returned in its strength, 
overwhelming towns and villages, de- 
stroying vast numbers of the inhabi- 
tants, and driving the rest away to the 
interior uplands. These early people of 
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Yucatan were colonists, like the men of 
Chalcis and Syracuse who found refuge 
in Ischia; while everything leads to the 
conclusion that the devastations around 
Ischia and in Yucatan belonged to the 
same period, indicating that the forces 
at work were felt on both the continents, 
even as when the earthquake at Lisbon 
shook the hills of Lake George. At 
present this may pass as suggestion, but 
the story of Yucatan is yet to be worked 
out, and when that work is done it may 
be accepted as veritable history. 

As the tourist sat in the garden of 
the Sentinella, now swallowed up by the 
earthquake, looking down and across the 
glowing amphitheatre, the scene was in- 
dicative of safety and peace. There 
was the compact town near the water, 
while above were scattered mansions and 
cottages, peeping out from among the 
vineyards and groves. Many who vis- 
ited Casamicciola did not perhaps even 
suspect that they were in a crater. 
They should, however, have been admon- 
ished of the fact that the town stood over 
a sea of liquid fire. Hot springs every- 


where bubble up. There was the same 


absence of the sense of danger in con- 
nection with Vesuvius in the year 79, at 
which time no record of any eruption 
was known. Its crater was then as 
fruitful as the crater of Epomeo, and 
Spartacus the gladiator found a refuge 
in what formed a beautiful upland val- 
ley full of tangled vines. Yet in a day 
all was changed, and for eighteen cen- 
turies Vesuvius has borne on high the 
plumed signal that tells of eternal fire. 
The base of activity nevertheless might 
be changed, and, with the disruption of 


some internal dike, the lava-tide might | 


flow back to Ischia, seeking an outlet 
through the old chimney. In such an 
event Casamicciola would find a more 
than Pompeian burial. Nevertheless, it 
was with perfect confidence that we loi- 
tered about in this wondrous isle, even 
watching hopefully for an eruption of 
Vesuvius, then predicted and hourly ex- 
pected. We watched, however, in vain. 
No sudden explosion burst the cloud 
that capped the mountain twenty miles 
away. In-our disappointment we would 
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fain have bargained for a brisk exhi- 
bition of sleeping Epomeo’s power. 
Our hostess, however, scoffed at the 
idea of any eruption on the part of 
Vesuvius, and indignantly declared the 
rumor a ruse of base Neapolitan land- 
lords to hold guests who otherwise 
would be found in Ischia, where, at that 
season, they were due. All signs fail- 
ing, there was nothing to do but to 
explore Ischia according to the original 
programme. 

The limits of this paper preclude any 
description of the various tours made on 
foot and by donkey. The most famous, 
the ascent of Epomeo, must nevertheless 
be mentioned. With one of those sure- 
footed animals so indispensable at times, 
the ascent may be made in a couple of 
hours, winding up the mountain in spirals, 
or zigzagging on the way, with a pros- 
pect growing in beauty and enchantment 
at every stage. The peak of Epomeo is 
not too high, as, unfortunately, is the 
case with many mountains, to subserve 
useful effect. The tourist is fairly within 
eye-shot of the entire bay, which spreads 
out in a vast semicircle, its towns and 
cities and localities of enduring interest 
being plainly distinguished through the 
cloudless atmosphere. One of the most 
interesting objects is Ischia itself, spread- 
ing out around the beholder’s feet, with 
Casamicciola, like an eagle brooding in 
her nest, snugly ensconced with her 
thousands of inhabitants in the heart of 
the crater, which any day may become 
a gulf filled with unquenchable flame. 
Here may be distinguished a dozen lava- 
flows, which form little capes, breaking 
the waves of the bay. 

The principal characteristics of the 
island are Greek. At the end of more 
than two thousand years the Greek face, 
form, and costume prevail. The latter, 
especially on festival-days, is seen to 
better advantage here than anywhere 
else. The type of both domestic and 
ecclesiastical architecture is Greek. 
Here are found the flat roof and dome, 


| with the heavy wall and loggia to pro- 


tect the simple islander from the heat 
of the noontide sun. The roofs of the 
houses are made of a kind of cement, 
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which is hardened by pounding until it 
is almost equal to stone. The finishing 
of a roof affords an occasion for unlimited 
hilarity. A small tree is cut in the 
woods and planted on the house-top, 
when the pounding goes on with unlim- 
ited supplies of the wine of Ischia and 
periodic discharges from carbine, pistol, 
and blunderbuss, often continuing for 
several days, it being the work of one 
man to load the arms and prepare for 
the successive volleys. Of the origin of 
this custom there does not appear to be 
any good explanation, though possibly 
it may be considered as emphasizing the 
idea that a man’s house is his castle, the 
feu de joie being a challenge, and at the 
same time an assurance to the enemy on 
the part of the proprietor of his ability 
and determination to defend his keep. 
The little domed, whitewashed churches 
of Ischia would justify elaborate descrip- 
tion, for, though wanting in richness, 
they abound in the curious. The shell 
of religion here is Greek, but the kernel 
is thoroughly Roman,—the Virgin en- 
joying an elevated position, her potent 
The 


aid being universally invoked. 
walls are often hung with the ex votos 
of fishermen who have been delivered in 
the sorest straits by the Star of the Sea. 
The manners and customs are essentially 


Greek. Indeed, there appears to be 
something irrepressible in the Greek 
blood. which amid all disguises continues 
to tell, age after age, the men with the 
Greek chin, like the Corsican adventurer 
who rose to the throne of France, being 
the conquerors of the world. 

One great attraction of Ischia was 
the mineral springs, which rise at vari- 
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known as the “ Acqua di Tamburo,” or 
the Drum. Some of the springs send 
out hot vapors; but, to maintain the 
principle of contrast, a neighboring cav- 
ern in the tufa sends out a constant 
current of cold air, thus affording a nat- 
ural refrigerator for wines and fruits, 
which is well utilized by the wise sons 
of this generous isle. Indeed, Bishop 
Berkeley declared that Ischia, the ancient 
Inarime, was “ an epitome of the whole 
earth,” containing within eighteen miles 
a most wonderful variety of hills, vales, 
rugged rocks, fruitful plains, thrown to- 
gether in romantic confusion, with an 
air perpetually tempered by the sea, 
with flocks and herds, vines, groves, and 
every variety of fruits and flowers. It is, 
in fact, a paradise, where, as Sir Charles 
Lyell complains, the growth of some 
wild plants is so luxuriant that botan- 
ists have scarcely been able to recognize 
the species. Here, in sympathy with 
nature, such beautiful women as Mary 
of Aragon appear to have discovered that 
fountain of youth sought for in the wilds 
of Florida, before the voyage of Ponce 
de Leon. In the eventide of life she 
refused to grow old, and in her sixtieth 
year charmed the Grand Prior of France. 
In truth, the air of Ischia is perfumed 
not only with the odor of the orange, but 
with the memories of the beautiful and 
remarkable women who have lingered 
around the slopes of Epomeo. Hither 
came Vittoria Colonna, whose genius and 
virtues will never be forgotten while the 
lines of Ariosto are read. 

In spite of its comparative seclusion, 
however, a modern spirit is slowly find- 
ing its way into Ischia, and, under the 


ous temperatures from 90° to 210° | King of united Italy, school-bells are 
Fahrenheit. Invalids flock hither from | taking the place of monastery-chimes. 
many lands, and, if we believe some au- |; Yet one feels that the pensive convent- 
thorities, there may here be found a | bells are more in accord with the genius 


balm for every woe. The springs are 
fresh, salt, alkaline, iron, magnesia, or 
sulphur, as the candidate may elect, 


while one spring contains so much car- | 
bonic-acid gas that in escaping it makes | 
‘sound like a tambour, and is therefore 


of the isle. Indeed, often at midnight 
they seem to sound a monitory peal, as 
though there were some spirit in the bells 
warning the sleeper of the fact that the 
island is on fire. 

B. F. De Costa. 
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F those who seek the fish of the 
Great Lakes for epicurean pleas- 
ure, few give a second thought to 
the habits of the different species, their 
range, food, increase or decrease, or the 
means employed to bring them to market; 
and the number is probably even smaller 
of those who inquire into the reasons 
of their excellence, the periods of their ap- 
pearance or disappearance, or the value of 
the industries to which they give rise. 
The great fishing interests of New 
England, the oyster-industry of the 
Middle States, and the now almost aban- 
doned pursuit of the “leviathans of the 
deep,” all are well understood as hav- 
ing been frequent subjects of discussion 
and Congressional legislation. But how 
many know anything of the fleets of 
the lakes, of the men employed, and the 
capital invested? Who would suppose 
that caviare, long held to be a product 
solely of the realms of the Czar and his 
Scandinavian neighbor, is now produced, 
in greater quantities than in all Muscovy, 
at Sandusky, Port Huron, and Milwau- 
kee, or that “smoked halibut” is no 
longer confined to the marts of Glouces- 
ter and Boston, but is prepared in enor- 
mous quantities from the coarse but suc- 
culent flesh of the much-abused lake 
sturgeon ? 

Pre-eminent among strictly fresh- 
water tribes stands the white-fish ( Core- 
gonus albus), the “ Tittameg” of our 
fathers, the <Attihawmeg of the Crees 
and Ojibbeways, whose swift movements 
and extreme beauty fully entitle it to 
the Indian designation of the “ rein- 


deer of the waters.” Excepting the. 


salmon, there is no fish that would seem 
to be more universally sought after and 
admired, or in the capture of which 
more labor and capital are expended, 
though it is never the product of the 
scientific angler’s recreation and skill. 
Closely allied to the salmon family, as 
is evinced by the presence of an adipose 
fin, it presents an elongated symmetrical 





body, subfusiform in profile, and of a 
pure bright pearly hue, without spot or 
mark, the upper part of the back only 
being of a darker or bluish tinge. The 
head is nearly conical, and terminates in 
a truncated snout which extends beyond 
the lower jaw, frequently to a marked 
degree, giving, as it were, the toothless 
mouth a downward dip, eminently 
suited for feeding along the bottoms 
of the waters it inhabits. Though the 
mouth is wanting in teeth, the tongue is 
plentifully supplied; the gills, too, are 
continuous upon the throat; and the 
general outline is very like that of the 
grilse, save that the nose is more obtuse. 

Of the half-dozen American species 
known as “ white-fish,” the Attihawmeg 
alone is worthy of the distinction. 
Always clean and healthy in appearance, 
utterly devoid of those noxious and 
disgusting parasites that infest the 
muscles and intestines of many other 
fish of delicate structure, unsurpassed in 
flavor and quality, it rivals the salmon, 
and is even held by many to be its su- 
perior. Varying from two to fifteen 
pounds, and in rare instances approaching 
twenty, its average weight may be esti- 
mated at from four toeight. Extremely 
large fish are seldom caught, save in the 
colder waters of the far North ; though 
on Christmas day last the writer saw 
one on exhibition at Sarnia, Ontario, that 
in a frozen condition tipped the beam 
at sixteen pounds four ounces: this was 
caught near Kincardine, on Lake Huron. 

At all times the species is gregarious, 
often swimming in immense shoals, and, 
generally speaking, may be considered 
as a purely lake fish, though in its sub- 
Arctic habitat it peoples as well the 
larger clear-water streams, more espe- 
cially those connecting the chains of 
lakes that find their ultimate outlet in 
Hudson’s Bay and the Frozen Ocean. 
The white-fish of Qu’appelle Valley, 
British America, are so noted for their 
superior size and flavor, as well as their 
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seemingly undiminishable numbers, as to 
have given the title of “ Fishing Lakes” 
to the waters of that region. 

When the pioneers of the fur-trade 
first penetrated the wilds of the North- 
west, the banks of water-courses were 
invariably chosen as the sites for trading- 
posts, not dlone for the facilities offered 
for transportation of supplies and peltry, 
but also for the convenience of capturing 
the white-fish, which swarmed abun- 
dantly from the tide-water of the St. 
Lawrence to the lower Mackenzie and 
Yukon. And at this day it is not only 
a staple article of food from Winnipeg to 
Anderson House, and from Labrador to 
Alaska, but in numerous instances is the 
sole means of subsistence for many 
months of the year of both whites and 
Indians, as well as their canine com- 
panions, upon whom, after frosts set 


in, they are dependent for all means of | 


communication with their neighbors and 
the outside world. Marquette, Charle- 
voix, Mackenzie, Franklin, and other 
explorers, forced for months at a time to 
subsist upon white-fish, testify as to its 
special excellence and the relish with 
which it was always eaten; it is full 
worthy of the commendation bestowed 
upon it by Samuel Hearne when he de- 
clared that one might be deprived of 
vegetables and bread, yet exist upon it 
alone for months, even years, without 
ever tiring or being in danger of incur- 
ring dyspepsia, ‘so healthy and nour- 
ishing is its flesh and so easily is it di- 
gested.” Dr. Richardson adds that “ no 
fish in any country excels it in flavor and 
wholesomeness ;” and all Arctic explorers 
unite in pronouncing it a most bene- 
ficial article of diet to those who tempt 
the higher latitudes, as being obtained 
with greater ease and certainty both in 
summer and winter than any other form 
of food, not excepting the moose, cari- 
bou, or musk-ox. 

While the white-fish in its more 
southern habitat frequents chiefly bodies 
of water entitled to the designation of 
lakes, it’ was formerly accustomed to 
ascend the minor streams in search of 
food, and for breeding purposes; though 
Herbert, in his usual cynical mood, af- 
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fects disbelief, and even takes Drs. 
Richardson and Todd to task for saying 
that white-fish frequented the river 
Severn, which connects Lake Simcoe 
with Georgian Bay, declaring it “ im- 
practicable to any fish.” But white- 
fish have been observed in the Severn, 
in French River, and other like streams, 
within a very recent period. 

Usually, when civilization makes its 
advent, the erection of dams and mills, 
with consequent pollution of the waters, 
and the inordinate greed of individuals, 
aggravated by ill-timed and barbarous 
modes of fishing, drives this cleanly, 
shy, and fastidious fish to broader and 
less accessible haunts, and the streams 
in which it was once known are soon 
abandoned to meaner tribes. And even 
when the beds of streams have not been 
obstructed, the wholesale destruction of 
the forests by the lumberman has caused 
an increase of temperature and sudden 
floods that preclude habitation by any 
species to which pure cold water is in- 
dispensable to existence. Something 
too of the cause of decrease may be 
gathered from the narratives of famous 
and almost incredible catches of early 
days. On one occasion no less than 
forty-seven thousand were taken by a 
single drawing of the seine in Lake 
Ontario. In 1832 Mr. Ransom Holland 
located his present fishery above Port 
Huron, Michigan, one mile from the 
outlet of the lake, and he declares it to 
have been no uncommon occurrence to 
secure from twelve to twenty thousand 
fish in a single evening with but one 
or two hauls of the net. To-day the 
gill-net has superseded the seine, and 
he is forced to go miles away and seek 
the deepest waters, where he averages 
scarce as many fish in an entire season as 
formerly fell to his lot in twenty-four 
hours. In those days of plenty, too, fish 
were found close to shore, and were so 
abundant that half a dozen of the finest, 
averaging perhaps six pounds, brought 
but the paltry sum of three cents, and 
ten were considered only a fair equiva- 
lent for a “ fourth-mate’s nip” of Mo- 
nongahela whiskey. Fish were salted, 
pickled, dried, smoked, and too fre- 
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quently an entire catch would be devoted 
to fertilizing arid and sandy soils. The 
hard-toiling settler from ‘the Eastern 
States and provinces was no sooner 
established near the haunts of the white- 
fish than he became demoralized by the 
plenty surrounding him, and quickly 
acquired thriftless and lazy habits, ut- 
terly neglecting the soil, or tilling it in 
but a loose and slovenly manner. A few 
hours’ seining furnished food in abun- 
dance for many a day, and the product, 
when salted and shipped by some pass- 
ing vessel to market, supplied household 
necessities and luxuries. The deer fed 
in his enclosures, the wapiti drank at 
the spring or lake, black bear feasted on 
the neglected patch of corn, the honey- 
bees stored their sweets in the edge of 
the forest, and wild fruits grew bounti- 
fully in the swales and along the ridges ; 
besides, :there were beaver, otter, mink, 
and musk-rat to be had for the mere 
trouble of taking, their skins current 
in all markets within reach. What 
more could be asked? The supply 
seemed inexhaustible. But, alas! all 
is changed. The same waters lave the 
beach as of yore, but they no longer 
harbor the white-fish save in their far- 
off depths, and it is procurable only by 
the aid of a heavy purse: it is still the 
luxury of the wealthy, but no longer 
the “blessing of the poor;” for even 
beef from the distant plains of Colorado 
and Texas is cheaper,—all owing to the 
settlers’ greed. How few are they who, 
when surrounded by plenty, take thought 
of the morrow! The deer have fled; 
the bear and wapiti are unknown; the 
bee has preceded the ever-westward 
march of civilization, which in its course 
blasted the fruits of the forest, once so 
common and yet so little valued; the 
fur-bearing creatures have migrated, and 
the rifle and traps, rusty with disuse, 
hang upon the wall. The seine, well 
worn, patched beyond all originality, 
perhaps half decayed, still lies upon the 
beach, or hangs upon the moss-grown 
reel; but, like the rest, its day has 
passed, only a few sheep’s-heads, suckers, 
and perch yielding to its toils barely 
sufficient to keep the gaunt wolf of star- 





vation from the door. Such are the 
changes witnessed in less than a score 
of years. 

As one approaches the Arctic circle 
the white-fish is found to increase in 
fatness as well as size and flavor. It 
may be said that really delicious fish are 
not had from any waters south of Mack- 
inac Straits: hence, save when visiting 
the more northern waters, the traveller 
and tourist never taste it in perfection; 
as served upon the tables of hotels in 
New York and Boston, or even Chicago 
and Detroit, it proves a comparatively 
tasteless dish, the little excellence it 
may have possessed being smothered by 
frying in lard. But when taken fresh 
from the icy depths of Superior or the 
Straits, and baked or boiled as soon as 
may be after leaving the water, its excel- 
lence is unsurpassed and fully justifies 
its reputation. Even better is it when 
tried by the camp-fire with that sauce 
of sauces, hunger ; and it was thus that 
I first became acquainted with its merits. 
After a hard day’s row under a hot sun, 
I encamped near Deltour, where a white- 
fish was purchased at a wigwam near 
by. My Ojibbeway guide proceeded to 
dress and cook it, first removing the en- 
trails and washing, leaving the scales 
untouched, after which it was carefully 
wrapped in a newspaper (a piece of 
birch-bark is said to answer equally 
well) and embedded in clay moistened 
to the consistency of dough. The whole 
was then placed in the fire, carefully 
covered with embers, and left to its fate. 
I confess I had doubts as to the result, 
but they were dissipated when the clay 
was removed, bringing away paper, skin, 
and scales, and revealing flaky masses of 
firm, white flesh, deliciously roasted in 
its own juices. 

The white-fish is not migratory to 
any great extent. While it has been 
assumed that it seeks the upper lakes 
during spring and summer, returning to 
former haunts with the approach of win- 
ter, research reveals little or no founda- 
tion for such premises; and the sup- 
posed migrations are apparently based 
upon the sudden advent of fish in un- 
usual numbers in February and June 
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in certain localities, as Waukegan and 
Evanston, Lake Michigan; Thunder 
Bay, Lake Huron; and the Apostle 
Islands and Michipicoten Bay of Lake 
Superior. The cause of such move- 
ments is not well understood, but it is 
probably the prevalence of desirable 
food, for these localities afford deep, 
clear water, washing almost precipitous 
banks or rocks. Again, it has been held 
that the quiet of summer and conse- 
quent slight disturbance of water pre- 
vent iieration to the extent of earlier 
and later months, forcing fish to seek 
the shallows and bars, where by splash- 
ing and tumbling the necessary supply 
of oxygen would be secured,—just as 
certain other species delight in rapids 
and falls, because the breaking up of 
the waters causes a larger proportion of 
the respiratory gases to be absorbed. 
However true this may be of fish in 
certain localities, it is a well-known fact 
that those of the rapids.of St. Marie’s 
River almost wholly disappear in Au- 
gust, returning again in September,— 
and here surely the demands of respira- 
tion should be fully supplied; also, when 
the ice begins to move in the spring, fish 
are more prevalent in the shallows than 
at any other season, usually in water of 
from one to six fathoms, gradually re- 
tiring to greater depths as the sun nears 
the tropic of Cancer, until in August 
few are found save in the cooler waters 
of mid-lake. The presence, too, of num- 
bers of fish off the Fox and Beaver 
Islands of Lake Michigan, and of a size 
unknown elsewhere below Lake Supe- 
rior, strongly suggests a local habit. 

The white-fish is a multiple and care- 
less breeder, a single female frequently 
depositing as many as twenty-five thou- 
sand ova at a single spawning. In No- 
vember and December the more shallow 
waters are sought for this purpose, 
gravel or rocky beds having the pref- 
erence. Now it is that the species 
encounters its worst enemies, and the 
great wonder is that any of the ova 
should arrive at maturity. During the 
three or four weeks that constitute the 
breeding-season the beds are infested by 
countless multitudes of ciscoes, sturgeon, 





perch, bass, trout, dog-fish, ling, and 
sheep’s-heads (Haploidontes grunniens), 
who, with open and expectant jaws, wait 
to devour the spawn as soon as exuded : 
no sooner is it seen to fall than a rush 
is made from all quarters. Boat-loads 
of men, too, of the “ kill-the-goose-that- 
lays-the-golden-egg” stamp, armed with 
all the engines of piscatorial warfare that 
devilish ingenuity can suggest, hover 
over the spawning-beds day and night, 
shooting, spearing, “snatching,” and 
“dipping” fish, even exploding torpe- 
does beneath the surface in their insane 
greed or in pure wanton love of slaugh- 
ter; for protective laws are almost un- 
known, and, where enacted, are neither 
heeded nor enforced. 

The first day’s fishing on the spawn- 
ing-beds results only in the capture of 
males well stocked with milt. The sec- 
ond or third day a few females appear, 
plump with spawn, increasing day by 
day for the next ten days or a fortnight, 
until the sex preponderates. At the 
end of the season the males are again in 
excess, being first and last upon the 
beds. They have been accused of lin- 
gering on the beds to feast upon the 
spawn ; but four successive seasons spent 
upon the spawning-grounds by the writer 
have failed to produce any evidence of 
such acts of cannibalism either in the 
movements of the fish themselves or in 
the contents of their stomachs ; and the 
fishermen warmly assert the contrary, 
declaring their purpose to be the cover- 
ing and protection of the impregnated 
ova. Moreover, the males precede the 
other sex for the purpose of preparing 
the ground, as they may be observed 
employed in scraping up and loosening 
the gravel, having then assumed a pecu- 
liar roughness of scales observable at no 
other time. ; 

The white-fish of Western Lake Erie 
ascend the Detroit River to spawn, and 
even pass into and beyond Lake St. 
Clair into the river of the same name, 
reaching as far as Mooretown, Ontario, 
but would seem seldom or never to get 
beyond that point, though but eight 
niles from the outlet of Lake Huron. 
Again, those of Upper Lake Huron seek 
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the straits and Georgian Bay with like 
intent, while considerable numbers haunt 
St. Marie’s River, and, as they sometimes 
enter the locks of the canal, a few doubt- 
less reach Lake Superior. 

Formerly the capture of the species 
was effected solely by seines, but the 
wholesale destruction that has been 
wrought by these engines, especially at 
the breeding-season, has caused them 
to be superseded by gill- and pound-nets, 
as being better adapted to deep waters 
and at the same time more certain and 
deadly. Gill-nets are used in “ gangs,” 
six ordinary nets “ buckled” together 
constituting a “gang,” and are sunk at 
considerable depths, miles from shore, 
and frequently in two or three hundred 
fathoms of water,—particularly off the 
Fox Islands of Lake Michigan,—being 














held in an upright position by means of 
an array of floats on the upper border, 
counterbalanced by sinkers on the bot- 
tom: they are also anchored at the ends 
and at frequent intervals, to avoid drift- 
ing. “Gangs” are visited every second 
or third day in summer, and at least 
once a week in winter, the captives se- 


cured, and the nets dried, mended, and 


set again. They are frequently lost or 
entirely destroyed by storms and float- 
ing ice, and when adrift prove a serious 
means of destruction, as they may be 
driven hither and thither for months, or 
even for years, constantly entangling the 
finny tribes in their toils, from which 
there is no escape but death. I have 
known such a gang to be recovered 
after the lapse of half a dozen years, 
in so remarkable a state of preservation 
as to be capable of working untold in- 
jury for as many years to come. Owing 
to the constantly-decreasing numbers of 
fish, “‘ pound-nets” have assumed gigan- 
tic proportions, so that it is no unusual 
occurrence to see three or four miles of. 
water enclosed—fenced off, as it were— 
by a single “leader,” which is attached 
and supported by heavy piles driven for 
the purpose: they yield fair profits, but 
are a source of constant annoyance and 
discomfort to fishermen in a small way. 





Though the Coregonus may not de- 
serve a place among game fishes, the 
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general presumption that it will not take 
the hook is by no means well founded: 
it will be remembered that the same was 
long asserted of the shad, though to-day 
thousands are caught with the fly alone. 
By the masses but little is known of the 
habits and peculiarities of this species, 
and when they are better studied it will 
doubtless be found that white-fish will 
provide considerable sport, though pre- 
sumably inferior to that afforded by 
other members of the salmon family. 
One evening, just at dusk, in July, 1875, 
while trolling for trout on Torch Lake, 
Michigan, I captured two white-fish in 
succession with a nondescript white fly. 
Again, in August of the following year, 
I saw a fish of at least two pounds’ weight 
caught on a twenty-ounce rod, with a 
white - miller fly, off the breakwater at 
Chicago, the angler informing me that 
no less than three others had been 
taken in this way in the course of 
the afternoon, at the same time ex- 
hibing his basket by way of verifica- 
tion. I have known also of Chap- 
man’s trolling-hook being taken on 
at least one occasion, and I presume 
other instances are not wanting. From 
all this it would seem that the fish 
might be tempted with any neutral- 
tinted fly from June until September, 
especially just before sundown or at 
twilight, as they are then given to play- 
ing near the surface and leaping after 
and feeding upon the “shad” or “ June 
flies,” that at this season are so numerous 
as to fill the air over the water like 
snow-flakes in a heavy winter's snow- 
storm, and after a heavy northeast blow 
the surface of the lake is frequently 
black with their bodies. Silver-gray and 
cow-dung flies would probably be taken; 
likewise the Ephemera, or May-fly. 

The source of the food-supply of the 
white-fish was long a matter of conjec- 
ture, the specimens finding their way 
into scientific hands being commonly 
taken from pound-nets, as being more 
perfect and less liable to injury; but, 
as the “pounds” remain unvisited for 
hours and even days, there was ampletime 
for digestion, and the stomachs of the 
fish were found empty on removal. +#¢ 
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downward inclination of the mouth, evi- 
dently adapted to nibbling along the 
bottom, the general peculiarities of the 
structural organism, the quality of the 
flesh, and the known fact that the spe- 
cies was neither predaceous nor carnivo- 
rous, led to the conclusion that minute 
aquatic plants, and possibly molluscs 
and crustaceans, afforded subsistence ; 
and this was eventually verified by Mr. 
Milner while engaged in dredging the 
Great Lakes for the purpose of studying 
the lower forms of life in those waters. 
In Lakes Huron and Michigan the in- 
vertebrates of the families Gammaridx 
and Mysitd among crustaceans, and 
Piscidium among molluses, were found 
in the stomachs of newly-caught white- 
fish, along with a few insect-larve and 
alge. At Sault St. Marie small chry- 
salides seem to be preferred at certain 
seasons of the year, and during the 
month of October the larvee of the 
caddis-fly, which, when taken from the 
stomach, appear to have been carefully 
separated from their artificial coverings. 
Lake Superior fish apparently feed on 
Myside exclusively, and those of the 
Eastern provinces and regions north of 
lake Winnipeg upon a peculiar crus- 
tacean whose proper designation is un- 
known. When crustaceans are the sole 
food, the stomach becomes thickened to 
such an extent as to cause the title of 
“gimzard-fish” to be applied in some 
localities, and when so thickened is a 
favorite tidbit of voyageurs and half- 
breeds. 

A few years since, a wheat-laden 
barque en route from Chicago to Buffalo 
was wrecked off Rocky Island, Lake 
Michigan, and for a long time there- 
after the white-fish caught had their 
stomachs filled to repletion with this 
grain, often to the exclusion of every- 
thing else: for two or three years this 
was observed in a radius of a dozen or 
fifteen miles from the wreck. 

Recently-hatched fry probably subsist 
upon infusoria alone, as they thrive well in 
hatching-houses furnished with proper 
Water-supply, while refusing all forms of 
artificial food ; hence they are desirable 
acquisitions to most household aquariums ; 
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this accounts, too, for the adults seeking 
shoal water for procreative purposes, as 
here, and here only, can a supply of 
aquatic germs and minute forms of in- 
sect life be had in abundance. 

Hitherto I have said nothing of the 
capture of fish by “dipping,” as prac- 
tised in the rapids of Sault St. Marie’s, 
assuming that an act so commonly de- 
picted by the text-books of common 
schools is generally understood. Until 
1865 this was a fishery of the Ojib- 
beways, who, in their frail canoes, ran 
the fall, which is about eighteen feet 
high, and, in the eddies at its foot, took 
the fish in scoop-nets; but now the 
practice is less common, for, as Mr. 
Catlin observes, “it has been found by 
money-making men to be too valuable a 
spot for the exclusive occupancy of the 
savage, like hundreds of others. The 
poor Indian is styled an intruder, and 
his timid bark is seen dodging about in 
the coves for a scanty subsistence, whilst 
he scans with envy the insatiable white 
man filling his barrels and boats and 
sending them to market to be converted 
into money.” The scoop- or dip-nets 
are, unfortunately, still in use in Amer- 
ican waters (I believe they are now for- 
bidden by Canadian authorities), and 
average about two barrels per day to 
each net manipulated by two men with 
poles and canoe. 

The Indians of the Saskatchewan 
district of British America use a pe- 
culiar weir or trap that is very effective, 
especially in rivers, or where there is 
sufficient current. It consists of a fence 
of poles stretching out on either side, 
often to the very banks, sloping in the 
direction of the current, like the inside 
of a mill-dam, and allowing the water 
to pass through, but not the fish. On 
one side is an opening perhaps a yard 
in width, which permits the fish descend- 
ing the river to pass into a rectangular 
box, with a grated bottom sloping up- 
ward, through which the water flows, 
leaving the fish dry. During the day 
but few are caught, but at night they 
pour in in great numbers. To secure 
all that come to the trap, a watcher is 
placed beside it for the night, armed with 
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a club or wooden mallet, with which he 
strikes the larger fish upon the head to 
prevent them from jumping out. He 
is kept busily employed, and with the 
rising of the sun a large heap is seen 
upon the bank, awaiting the coming of 
the women and children who clean and 
cut them up. 

The question of artificial production 
and almost indefinite increase of white- 
fish is no longer an open one: it has 
passed beyond the realms of doubt and 
dispute, to become a veritable and in- 
contestable fact, though unfortunately its 
tendency is rather for evil than good, 
serving as it does as an excuse to the 
poaching classes for more rapidly de- 
pleting, present white-fish waters, and as 


a barrier to judicious legislation. It 
may reasonably be supposed that less 
than one-fifth per cent. of the fry 


hatched by natural methods ever reach 
maturity. How much more unequal, 


incubated, suddenly turned loose to shift 
for themselves in strange waters! From 
experiments instituted by Canadian au- 
thorities and some of the State Com- 
missioners, it is found impossible, even 


| modern invention and science, to keep 
pace by artificial production with the 
reckless and shameful methods of fishing 
now so exhaustively carried on, unless 
aided by stringent protective legislation. 
G. ARCHIE STOCKWELL. 
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ie was very warm in the cars that 


night, even in the rosy May twilight 
after the sun had set. Will Prince threw 
aside the evening paper as the train 
came toa stand-still at the North Gilbert 
Junction, and put his head out of the 
window to survey the familiar situation. 
The down-train on the Amsterdam and 
Ottawa was a trifle late, and the delay 
was greater than usual. It was an ugly 
little station at North Gilbert: no broad 
eaves or fancy gables here, but a struc- 


ture severely plain, and unadorned as a | 


wood-shed. A stout man in blue-and- 


white checked shirt-sleeves was rolling | 
a huge packing-box along the platform | 
with a series of bumps and thumps, and — 


a young girl with a baby-carriage stood 


by the window of the ticket-office, chat-., 


ting with some one inside. Four small 


boys completed the visible population: | 


one of the number, yellow-haired and 
freckled, had a paper bag of peanuts, 
and was counting them out into four 
little heaps, while the others sat in a 
row on the edge of the platform, kick- 
ing six battered shoes back and forth, 


and watching the problem in very long 
division with hungry eyes. The village 
street ran off at an angle behind the 
| station, revealing just a glimpse of white 
| cottage-houses among the trees, and the 
_ modest spire of a gray-painted church. 

| Will was a Massachusetts boy who 
_had been brought up in the way he 
| should go,—consequently he was well 
| read in the published writings of Mr. 
| Hale; but it was with no conscious 
| memory of a chance suggestion in 
| “ How To Do It” that a bright idea sud- 


| denly occurred to him,—an idea which 
he forthwith proceeded to put into exe- 
cution. He turned toward the four 
urchins, just beginning on the allotted 
| shares of peanuts. Let’s see,—“ Charlie 
was a common name. He would try 
| that. 
|  “ Halloo, Charlie!” se 
| It was the yellow-haired capitalist 
| who responded. He crammed a hand 
| ful of nuts into his pocket, and jumped 
up. Will beckoned him to the window. 
, “Is your mother pretty well, Char- 
ie?” 
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“Yes, sir,” said Charlie, evidently a 
little puzzled. 

“ And how are the rest? are they 
pretty well too ?” 

“The rest?—oh—Dora! Yes, she’s 
pretty well, thank you.” 

Whowas Dora? Hissister, probably. 
Better steer -clear of family nomencla- 
ture. 

“You've grown tremendously since I 
saw you last. Do you go to school 
now ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Charlie, fingering 
his pockets. 

“ Have a nice teacher ?” 

“Pretty good. She’s awful cross 
sometimes.” 

“That’s too bad,” said Will sympa- 
thetically. ‘‘ Let’s see. How old have 
you got to be now? Why, you're quite 
a young man!” 

“Ten next—’’ But the A. and O. 
train was in now, and the cars started 
up once more with a snort and a jerk, 
and puffed away from the station, baby- 
carriage, peanuts, and all. Will laughed 
alittle to himself at ‘“ Charlie’s” proba- 
ble wonderment, and then, turning again 
to the evening paper, quite forgot the 
joke in the interest of its columns. It 
did occur to him once, as he reached 
home at Shirley, some miles beyond, to 
speculate a moment as to “ Dora’s” iden- 
tity, but, meeting a friend as he left the 
cars, even that shadow of interest in the 
affair faded out and left nothing behind. 

Meanwhile, in a certain small house 
at North Gilbert, a certain small boy 
was doing the work of Fate. He was 
scowling darkly over a spelling-book, 
the pages very much thumbed and dog’s- 
eared, and two ladies, one elderly and 
one young, were sitting near the student- 
lamp, busy over needlework and a new 
magazine. 

“Say, Dora! Hear me now, won’t 
you? I know it just ’s well ’s I ever 

can, 

“Where do you begin?” asked 
Dora, taking the book. 

“ Firs’ column, page thirty-one. 
Kerosene, — k-e-r-o-s-e-n-e, — kerosene. 
What's the next one ?” 

“Cannibal.” 





“ C-a-n-n-a-b-l—Oh, mother! there - 
was a man on the train to-night, and he 
asked how you was, and how Dora was. 
He thought I knew him, but I didn’t.” 

“What train?” asked Mrs. Bradley, 
looking up from her stitching. 

“The quarter of seven on the Cen- 
tral. He knew me, but I didn’t remem- 
ber him a single bit.” 

“Qld or young?” asked Dora. 

“Oh, I do’ know: pretty old; ’s 
old ’s you are.” 

Dora laughed. She had a big dimple 
in either pink cheek, and lacked her 
small brother’s freckles. She looked 
like a rather nice sister, though she had 
attained to the venerable age of eighteen. 

“What did he look like, Charlie? 
Was he light or dark? Good-looking?” 

“ T do’ know ’s he was so very good- 
looking. He had a big nose,—kind of 
a funny nose,—but his eyes were jolly.” 

“Was it Mr. Downing ?” 

“Why, no! Of course not. I sh’d 
think I’d seen him enough times; ‘n’ I 
don’t know who this one was.” 

“ Joe Bruce ?” 

“T guess not!” said Charlie, with an 
air of disgust. “ He’s awful soft-looking, 
and this one wasn’t. No, it’s somebody 
’t hasn’t been here for a good while: he 
said how much I’d grown.” 

Dora clasped both hands over the 
spelling-book, and gazed reflectively at 
the dimpled knuckles. 

“Who in the world—Can’t you think 
of anybody, mother ?” 

“Nobody in particular,” said Mrs. 
Bradley. ‘‘ Any one might be passing 
through on the train, and a large nose 
isn’t sure to identify him.” 

“Were his eyes light or dark, 
Charlie ?” 

“Light. No, they wa’n’t either ; they 
were black,—real jolly eyes. The rest 
of his face was kind ’o long ’n’ solemn.” 

Dora leaned her chin on her hand, as 
if change of attitude would assist the 
mental vision. 

“Dear me! how queer! Didn’t you 
notice anything else about him ?” 

“My gracious! I sh’d think you 
wanted me to stare at folks!” cried 
Charlie, a little tired of the catechism, 
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“No, I didn’t—Yes, Idid,too. He had 
a ring with a big stone in it, ’n’ ’twas too 
big ’n’ almost dropped off ’m his finger. 
It had a P on it.” 

“Oh,aP! Now let’s think over the 
directory. Pennell, — Piper, — what's 
Lill Avery’s cousin’s name ?” 

“ Frank Parker.” 

“’T wasn't he. Jim Parsons,—whom 
else do we know with a P?” 

‘George Penhallow,” suggested Mrs. 
Bradley. It was an inspiration. 

“Why, mother! Do you suppose 
twas George? It’s years and years 
since we've seen him. Do you suppose 
it could have been he?” 

“Dear me!” said Mrs. Bradley 
thoughtfully. “It might be, really. 
Let me see. It’s six—seven years since 
we've seen him. He must be twenty- 
one by this time.” 

“T do believe it was,” declared Miss 
Dora, with an air of pleased conviction. 
“T’d like to see him again; wouldn’t 
you, mother? Don’t you remember 
what splendid times we used to have 
together those summers? He was just 
the brightest boy. But didn’t he love 
to tease! He was a dreadful plague 
sometimes !”” 

“ And then his aunt Louisa,—Mrs. 
Carrington,” mused Mrs. Bradley. “ We 
heard she was better after that visit to 
Philadelphia, so she could walk around 
the house on crutches. I wish he had 
called to see us. Well, perhaps he will 
another time. It seems he remembers 
us. I wonder where they’re living now ?” 

“‘T wish he had called,” said Dora; 
“that is, if he’s as nice as he used to be. 
I always liked him ever so much.” 


For a week or two, unconscious Will 
passed by the little station twice a day 
without seeing anything of “ Charlie,” 
and, indeed, without thinking of him, 
more than two or three times in the 
interval. The morning train which took 
him in to the office of Smith, Brown, 
& Co. passed the Junction too early to 
afford much likelihood of seeing any 
one but the station-master and chance 
passengers from the other railroad. One 
morning, when it stopped as usual, Will 





did see his small friend at some little 
distance from the station, walking along 
the top of a loose pile of boards left 
beside the roadway,—apparently sent 
on some household errand, for he had a 
milk-can in one outstretched hand and a 
basket in the other. Some one shouted 
to him,—an invisible urchin from be- 
hind the station: 

“Say! Charlie Bradley! why ain’t you 
goin’ too?” 

“Cause she won't let me,” called 
Charlie in response. 

‘Qh, my gracious! Why don’t you 
tease ?” 

“T have teased.” And he began to 
walk dejectedly back over the clean, 
white planks. 

“Tease again!” shouted the pertina- 
cious friend; but whether or uo Master 
Charlie would take this good advice was 
left unsettled, for the train just then 
started off and rumbled away down the 
track. 

A day or two after this the boy was 
at the station again when the evening 
train arrived. Will caught his eye and 
gave him a friendly nod and smile. 

“T told ’em I saw you that night,” 
said Charlie, coming up to the window. 

“Oh! did you, though?” said Will, 
opening his eyes. 

“Yes; and they didn’t know who 
you was at first.” 

“ Didn’t they, really ?” returned Will, 
with amischievoustwinkle. “ Honestly?” 

“Oh, they did afterwards. Dora said 
you used to be an awful plague.” 

“T’m sorry for it,” said Will. “I 
never plague people now. I've re- 
formed.” 

“T don’t believe it.” 

“You don’t? Why?” 

“‘Oh,—because— I wish ’t I was 
goin’ in the cars somewhere.” 

“So do I. Look out, there, young 
man! You'll get under the cars i- 
stead, and you won't like that much. 
Good-night.” 

“Who in the world am I?” thought 
Will. “Some family council has settled 
my identity, —that’s certain. And 
‘used to be an awful plague,’ did I? 
This is getting interesting.” 
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It became more interesting as the 
weeks went by, and he continued to see, 
every now and then, two brown eyes, 
a freckled nose, and a rumpled head of 
yellow hair somewhere about the North 
Gilbert station. There was just enough 
precarious mystery and intricacy in the 
matter to make it a pleasant relish for 
the tedious ride. It was perfectly evi- 
dent that this unknown family had in- 
vested him with the personality of some- 
body else ; but as long as the affair came 
no nearer home there could be no harm 
init. So he appreciated the joke, and 
watched every day for some new instal- 
ment. The chapters were always short, 
—sometimes only a word or two,—and 
again several minutes would be spent 
in chatting from the car-window, while 
waiting for the other train. 

“They laughed like everything last 
night,’ the boy confided to him once. 
“They” always appeared to mean his 
mother and sister; he never spoke of 
any one else. ‘‘ Dora had a lot of old 
papers ‘n’ things out, ’n’ she found 
some pictures you drew once, ever so 
long ago,—awful funny ones,—pictures 
about what they did at a picnic once that 
you went to. It was where a great fat 
man was tumbling out of a boat, and— 
oh, lots of others. Do you remember 
"em 2” 

“ Not exactly,” said Will. ‘ How do 
you know they were mine? Did they 
have my name on them ?” 

“Yes,” 

“How was it spelled?” asked Will 
carelessly. 


“Ho! 


Don’t you know how to spell 
your own name ?” cried Charlie, coming 
nearer the mark than he thought. 


“Generally. 
didn’t.” 

“Thought I was a baby, didn’t you?” 
said Charlie, a trifle offended at this 
slight to his years. ‘It was P—e—” 

Oh, that locomotive! Why would 
the engineer blow off steam and ring the 
bell all at once, and just at this particu- 
lar moment ? 

(ne afternoon Will was at his desk in 
the office of Smith, Brown & Co.’s, 
making out a pile of monthly “ state- 


I thought perhaps you 
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ments,” when his attention was caught 
by a word or two between Mr. Smith, 
the senior partner, and a stranger with 
whom he was talking,—some old school- 
fellow. 

“Oh, Bradley! Yes, indeed, I re- 
member Bradley well: a first-rate fellow. 
Died some six or eight years ago, I be- 
lieve. How was it? Did he leave 
much property ?” 

“ Not much, I imagine. His widow 
lives very quietly in a little country-place 
out here somewhere,—North Fremont 
— Belmont — North Gilbert,—that’s it ; 
a place he used to rent when he was 
alive.” 

“Oh, yes, I remember her well, too : 
she used to be an old flame of mine be- 
fore Bradley cut me out. Yes, indeed, 
I remember Mrs. Bradley.” 

“She has a daughter now, and one 
other child,—a boy, I believe. Well, 
well! we're getting to be pretty old 
folks, you and I. But let’s see, now, 
about that estimate.” 

Will got the items mixed on the paper 
he was making out, and had to begin it 
over again. 

He took the dépét side of the train 
that night, hoping, though with no 
especial purpose or reason, to see the 
familiar, round, boyish face; but it was 
not there. Only the station-agent, stout 
and commonplace, smoked a cigar on 
the platform and idly scanned the car- 
windows. Then a young man came 
along beside the train, evidently just 
alighted. 

“ Pretty warm, ain’t it ?”’ said the sta- 
tion-master colloquially. ‘Goin’ right 
up home ?” 

“Yes.” The stranger hesitated. 

“Just’s lieve take a bundle along 
and leave it for Miss Bradley? Come 
on the three-forty express. I thought 
that boy o’ theirn ’d be down by this 
time; he’s almost always hangin’ round 
in the way somewheres. But you never 
ean ketch holt of a boy when he'd be any 
use.” 

“Oh, yes,” said the young man, with 
suspicious alacrity. ‘I can take it just 
as well as not. Fetch it along.” 

Will watched him around the corner 
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of the building with a little scowl on 
his own forehead,—though just why he 
should have frowned over the civility 
of one stranger to another stranger he 
couldn’t have quite explained. The 
next day he hurried out of the office in 
season to buy a bunch of rare pink pond- 
lilies at a florist’s, and carried them with 
him to the train. It was the last of 
July,—a warm, sultry night,—and he 
began to think about his vacation. It 
was Charlie’s vacation, he knew. If 
Charlie should not be at the station to- 
night! But he was there, hand in 
pockets, and a sailor-hat on the back of 
his head. Will held the pink lilies in a 
careless bunch by the window-ledge. 

“We don’t have those kind o’ pond- 
lilies here,” remarked Young America, 
eying them curiously. ‘ Where'd you 
get ‘em ?” 

“ From a friend of mine,” said Will. 
“ Here, take ’em: I can get some more. 
You can give some to the teacher in the 
morning.” 

“‘ Qh, but school’s done,” said Charlie. 
He held up his hands, nevertheless, and 
caught the blossoms as they fell. “ I'll 
give ’em to Dora. She's crazy after 
pond-lilies.” 

“All right,” said Will, as innocently 
as if this were not precisely what he had 
planned. ‘“They’re yours. Do what 
you please with them.” 

The train began to start. 

“Oh, I forgot,” said Charlie, walking 
along the platform and looking up at 
the same time, with some risk of rolling 
under the wheels. ‘“ Mother said to 
give her love to your aunt, if I saw you 
again, and she'd like to have you come 
and see us. Say, won't you? I know 
Dora—” But here again the conversa- 
tion came to a sudden end, for which the 
engineer was alone responsible. 


Several weeks passed after this without 


a meeting at North Gilbert. Will had 
his short vacation in August, and spent 
it in a camping-out excursion through 
the mountains with half a dozen friends. 
The city office and Smith, Brown & 
Co.’s books were a dull substitute for 
fun and adventure, and the first few 
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days of duty resumed seemed long 
enough. 

“T declare, it’s a pretty fix!” said Mr. 
Smith, in anxious consultation. “ That 
blockhead who took your place here 
wasn’t good for a thing. Somebody’ll 
have to go to Fultonbury and see 
them.” 

“ Yes, sir?” said Will interrogatively. 

“ Ought to be done right away, too. 
I can’t go, Brown’s gone to New York, 
and Merrifield’s wife is sick. You'll 
have to go yourself.” 

“ All right, sir,” said Will. 

“Why, yes,—it’s right on your way 
home; so it is. Well, you stop over to- 
night, will you, and fix the matter up? 
Won’t make any difference to you, will 
it?” 

“Not a bit,” said the book-keeper, 
cheerfully ignorant of the possibilities of 
fate ; and so it was decided. 

Fultonbury was some eight or nine 
miles out on the Central. Will jumped 
off the train there, found his employers’ 
correspondent, and, having cleared up the 
small misunderstanding between them, 
thought about getting home to Shirley. 
He supposed he could take the next 
train? How soon was it due? 

“Why, no; there isn’t any other 
that stops here until the theatre-train, 
at eleven. This isn’t an express-sta- 
tion.” 

Of course it was not. He knew it 
himself. Over four hours to wait, now, 
in a dingy, commonplace village like 
Fultonbury. It was a cheerful pros- 
pect. Was there no help for it ? 

‘Not unless you walk over to Paper- 
Mill Village and take the seven-thirty ex- 
press. It’s three miles over there.” 

“Which way ?” 

“Straight down by the glue-factory, 
and keep the main road.” 

“Tl do it,” said Will, and started 
off. os 

It was just after sunset, with not a 
cloud to be seen. Low, round hills, and 
now and then a farm-house or a patch 
of evergreen trees, stood outlined dark 
against the pale rosy flush along the 
horizon, which melted by imperceptible 
degrees into a paler silvery blue over- 
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head. Will was a good walker, he had 
had practice, too, during vacation, and 
the winding country road was rapidly 
left behind. He stopped once on the 
bridge over a little river with low, 
marshy banks, and lingered a moment 
a little farther along to pick a bunch of 
early asters ‘beside the stone wall, then 
went on again at a swinging pace toward 
the cluster of gray roofs he could see 
ahead. That must be Paper-Mill Vil- 
lage. It was farther away than it 
looked. The three miles from Ful- 
tonbury were nearer four, and, when 
he found himself at last at the head 
of the long, straggling, tree - lined 
avenue, he pulled out his watch and 
looked at it with some anxiety as to the 
time. There were several minutes yet 
before the train would be due. Down 
a steep embankment at his right stood a 
group of tall wooden buildings, silent 
and lifeless. Panes of glass were broken 
here and there in the windows. A great 
iron wheel, rusty and weed-wreathed, 
lay before the front doors, that had ap- 
parently been closed for years. Path 
and roadway had grown up to Roman 


wormwood, and the gate was padlocked. 
These were the paper-mills, no doubt. 
Manufactures had evidently suffered a 
decline here. 

An old gentleman was leaning over 
the front gate of a house near by,—a 
cheery, round-faced little man, with an 


asthmatic cough. The house was on 
the corner of a second street, both run- 
ning in a general way toward the rail- 
road. 

The train whistled faintly down the 
track. 

“This is Paper-Mill Village, I sup- 
pose?” said Will hurriedly, pausing for 
an instant by the gate. “ Which is the 
way to the station, please ?” 

The old gentleman choked and smiled : 
“ Paper-Mill Village ? Oh, yes,—North 
Gilbert; all the same. They used to 
call it Paper-Mill Village before the 
mills stopped running. Oh, yes.” And 
then he fell to coughing. 

Will stood and stared at him. 


_ North Gilhert? Well, I am an 
idiot |” 
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The old gentleman beamed upon him 
with an air of sympathy. “ This is the 
way to the railroad,” he said, and pointed 
straight down the village street. 

That train must be caught at all 
events. Will could hear it approaching 
now, and the deeper tone of its clatter as 
it crossed the river. Of all the unlucky 
chances! He hurried on down the side- 
walk with keen apprehensions of a cer- 
tain small boy whom he might possibly 
meet. It seemed to be a pleasant vil- 
lage. There were tall elms and thick- 
leaved maples and horse-chestnuts on 
either side of the smooth roadway, and 
the lawns and flower-beds on either hand 
were all very trim and nicely kept. 
Here there was a target and a group of 
two or three young people, evidently 
just through with a bit of archery-prac- 
tice ; one of the number Will recognized 
as the young man who had carried the 
express-package home for Miss Bradley. 
This was a pleasant house beyond,—a 
cottage-house, low and broad, with a 
wide piazza on three sides; a wilder- 
ness of flowers here, and some sort of 
annual creeper, with soft white sprays of 
feathery blossom, running along the low 
fence-rail. 

Oh, that train! 
it! 

“T beg your pardon,” said Will, 
touching his hat, as he came almost 
into collision with a lady who issued 
from a side-gate. She came from be- 
hind a tall hedge of lilacs, and he had 
had no warning of her approach. She 
glanced up at him for just an instant, 
and bowed without speaking. Then 
some one followed her through the 
hedge- opening. That was Charlie 
Bradley ! 

“Why, Mr. Penhallow !—Say, Dora ; 
wait a minute! Here’s George Pen- 
hallow.” | 

For the space of a second Will thought 
of taking to ignominious flight ; but Miss 
Bradley had turned toward him with a 
look of frank surprise and pleasure. “I 
am very glad to see you,” she said. 
“You were just coming to find us? 
This is the house,—the one you've just 
passed.” And she offered her hand with 


If he should miss 
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a charming air of welcome. It was not 
in human nature to refuse it. 

“T—that is—I’m afraid perhaps— 
some other time,” said Will rather in- 
coherently. “It is nearly time for the 
train, I think.” 

Miss Bradley shook her head, and 
revealed two big dimples as she smiled. 
“Tt is too late for that train,” she said. 
“ Besides, mother will be disappointed 
if you go away without seeing her. 
You haven’t been in already, have 
you ?” 

“No,” said Will, with the calmness 
of despair, as he heard the train slow- 
down at the station. “I didn’t know 
where you lived.” 

“I’m awful glad you came,” said 
Charlie. 

They turned toward the house with 
the broad piazzas, and Will mechanically 
turned too. What could he say? What 
must he do ? 

“We have spoken of you often,— 
mother ‘and I,” said Dora, looking up 
from under the brim of her shade-hat. 
He was not so absorbed in misery but 
that he noticed how soft and dark her 
eyes were: he had an especial fancy for 
fair hair and dark eyes. ‘“ We hoped 
you would call some time. You haven't 
forgotten us quite ?” 

“ Do you think I could ?” said Will. 

They went up the front path together, 
Charlie announcing his arrival by a vig- 
orous slam of the gate. 

“Oh, I hoped not,” said Dora, with 
another dimple. ‘We used to have 
such pleasant times when we were chil- 
dren together. In this way, please. 
I'll tell mother you are here.” 

He must say something. This must 
not goon. Whatshould hedo? What 
he did do was to allow himself to be 
ushered into the sitting-room, relieved 
of his hat, and then left for an instant 
alone. Again a vague notion of precipi- 
tate flight came into his mind, and he 
had just made a lightning calculation 
of the time required to get out to the 
street, when the hostess entered,—a little 
woman in widow’s dress, her gray hair 
shaded by a white cap with long, float- 
ing strings. 
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Mrs. Bradley also shook hands with 
him very cordially. 

“We're very glad to see you, George,” 
she said, in a voice very like her daugh- 
ter’s. ‘Dear me! how much seven years 
have changed you! I can hardly be- 
lieve you are the same boy.” 

Will was not quite sure of the matter 
himself. 

“ And how is your aunt now ?” asked 
the lady, with sympathetic interest, as 
she took an arm-chair near his own. “I 
have often thought of her and wished 
we might hear from her.” _ 

“She is quite well, thank you,” said 
Will. That sounded safe, at all events. 

“ But doesn’t she use crutches still?” 
asked Mrs. Bradley, in some surprise. 

‘Qh, yes’m, she does have to use 
them still,” said the visitor, with a guilty 
blush which was hidden by the twilight. 
“‘T meant—quite well for her.” 

“ And where are you living now?” 
continued the catechist. ‘“ The last I 
heard was about your breaking up the 
household at Hartford and going South 
for Mrs. Carrington’s health.” 

Will thought that rocking-chair the 
most uncomfortable piece of furniture 
he had ever imagined. Procrustes’s 
bed was a mild pleasantry compared 
with it. He made a mental journey 
around the earth, and then made a des- 
perate jump at the truth. “‘ In Shirley,” 
he said. “It’s a very pretty place, I 
think. Were you ever there ?” 

“No; but we have friends there,— 
Dr. Thayer’s family, and the Under- 
woods. In Shirley! It is really odd 
that we should both have moved in this 
direction, isn’t it? I suppose you didn’t 
know we had moved, too ?” 

‘No, indeed,” said Will. “I hadn't 
the least idea of it.” 

“ And do you have that funny Scotch- 


‘woman for housekeeper now ?” asked 


Dora. , 

“Yes,” said Will, more boldly. “She's 
just the same as ever, too.” 

“Do you remember the time she 
put cayenne in the ginger-snaps? How 
we did laugh! But, then, Maggie was 
pretty good, on the whole. We used to 
tease her dreadfully.” 
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“ Who’s Maggie?” demanded Charlie 
of his mother. 

“The housekeeper at Mrs. Carring- 
ton’s, who used to take care of George 
when he was a little boy.—I find I call 
you George just as I used. It doesn’t 
seem natural to say ‘ Mr. Penhallow.’” 

Will’s dark eyes shone involuntarily. 
“T wish you would,” hesaid. “I don’t 
like to have you say ‘ Mr. Penhallow.’” 

“So you are really settled down at 
Shirley?” repeated Mrs. Bradley. “I 
am glad we know each other's vicinity 
at last. We came very near spending a 
week there this summer. Are you ac- 
quainted with the Thayers yet ?” 

“Oh, yes’m,” said Will, with incau- 
tious promptness. ‘I’ve always known 
them.” 

The lady’s eyebrows went up ever so 
little in polite question. 

“T mean we ve known them ever since 
we went into town; and they are so 
pleasant, one feels as if one had known 
them always,” he hastened to explain. 
He secretly blessed his stars that he was 
acquainted with these people in reality 
and could know whereof he spoke. 

“Then you know Kitty Thayer!” 
cried Dora, with girlish enthusiasm. 
“She’s just the dearest girl in all the 
world! We were the greatest friends 
at school.” 

It was too late for any but the most 
abrupt and horrible retreat. Will made 
up his mind that he would face the mat- 


ter out, sce the joke through if he could, | 


and cut the visit as short as civility would 
allow. 
Was a continual appeal to his sense of 


fun, and it made his eyes dance along | 
If he | 
could only keep the talk on Shirley, he | 


with the most demure replies. 


Was comparatively safe: so, with grow- 
Ing ease, he began to talk more about 
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The absurdity of the situation | 


the town, the neighbors, and society | 
| lock of hair stood straight up on the 


amusements. 

“But, dear me!” interposed Mrs. 
Bradley, after a while, “how did you 
get here? Tam sure you haven’t been 
to tea ?”” 

Will explained as well as possible how 
he had walked over from Fultonbury, 
and protested that he wanted nothing 


| crown. 
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to eat or drink; but Miss Dora had 
vanished already, like a household fairy, 
to make some needed preparations. It 
seemed a charmingly cordial, hospitable 
household into which he had blundered. 
Oh, why could not Fate have made him 
“George Penhallow” in reality, so that 
he might have had some right to all this 
stolen friendliness! He wondered, with 
a whimsical sense of the logical fitness of 
things, whether he should not find him- 
self instinctively pocketing the silver 
fork laid out for him in the dining- 
room. Dora poured out the tea. She 
made it a great deal too strong; but the 
guest would have drunk it if it had been 
hemlock. She had a delightful way of 
laughing at an amusing story or an odd 
reminiscence,—not the self-conscious, 
high-pitched, hysterical giggle of so 
many young ladies, but a simple, spon- 
taneous laugh that seemed to bubble up 
of itself from depths of happy fun. 
The Fates seemed to smile on hypoc- 
risy and fraud that night; for, after the 
first terror of family inquiries had passed, 
the conversation drifted here and there 
among more general topics, and Mr. 
Penhallow's double took courage to make 
himself entertaining. He inspected and 
prescribed for a kite of Charlie’s rather 
weak in the back, gossiped with Mrs. 
Bradley about the Thayers and the 
Underwoods and Shirley in general, 
laughed with Dora over the photograph- 
albums, and, in a guilty and apprehensive 
fashion, really began to enjoy himself. 
“‘T don’t care,” said Dora, with a be- 
witching little pout, as they turned the 
page where she had been portrayed at 
the age of five, in short sleeves, very 
full petticoats, and an enormous hat. 
‘“We used to have a picture of you 
even funnier than that; one where you 
had your hands folded in a solemn way, 
and your feet looked very big, and one 


I can’t imagine what ever be- 


came of that picture. Somebody must 


| have stolen it.” 


“T owe somebody a debt of grati- 


| tude,” said “ Mr. Penhallow,” with rather 


more fervor than the occasion seemed to 
demand. 
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“You've changed ever so much,” said 
Dora frankly. ‘Don’t you think so, 
mother ?—I should hardly—Why, yes, 
I suppose I should have known you.” 

Their visitor blushed through the 
vacation tan, and kind-hearted Mrs. 
Bradley thought it was diffidence, so 
she changed the subject. 

The evening was long, very long; 
still, when the moment of departure 
drew near, Will hardly knew whether 
he were so very glad of it after all. It 
must naturally be a final good-by that 
he would say to these people when he 
left them,—a final good-by to this girl 
with the soft, dark eyes and the infec- 
tious laugh. It was time to go, at last. 

“Give my best love to your aunt, 
please,” said Mrs. Bradley. ‘“ We shall 
go over to see her before long. We 
shall be very glad to see you here any 
time. It is always pleasant to meet old 
friends.” 


“You are very good,” said Will, feel- | 


ing like a pickpocket. 
“T didn’t thank you for those lovely 
pink pond-lilies,” said Dora. “They 


' were beautiful. I never saw any before.” | 


She and Mrs. Bradley were standing by 
the hall door as he stepped out on the 
piazza. 

‘How sweet the flowers are!” said 
Will rather hastily. ‘Yours here, I 
mean. What is it ?—mignonette ?” 

“Get a little bunch, Dora, for George 
to take to Mrs. Carrington,” suggested 


her mother. “Yes, our flowers have | 
been doing nicely this year. I should | 


like to send just a blossom or two to 
your aunt, if you will take it. There is 
plenty of time before the train gets 
here.” 

Dora came out, bareheaded, and knelt 
beside the border of mignonette. The 
light from the open door streamed out 
over the posy-beds, causing the loose, 
wavy threads of fair hair around the 
girlish forehead to gleam like an aureole. 
Pansies came next. He would have to 
take the will for the deed as to colors, 
she said: it was too dark to pick out 
the prettiest ones. And did he—did 
Mrs. Carrington —like verbenas and 
sweet-peas? She wished he could see 


their morning-glories. They were just 
one blaze of color on the east piazza. 
What would he have for green? Rose- 
geranium? Oh, yes, and a bit of lemon- 
geranium too, for the scent. ‘“ Why, 
everything about it is sweet!” said the 
gardener innocently, when the little 
nosegay was all gathered and tied up 
with a bit of worsted from her pocket. 
“Mr. Penhallow” smiled approval. 

‘“‘ Rverything,” he assented. “Yes, 
you are right, Miss Dora. _ It is precisely 
what I like best.” 

“ Qh, but it isn’t yours, you know,” 
suggested Dora. “ It’s for your aunt.” 

“‘T shall keep it till I see her,” said 
Will, and then he turned his back on 
Paradise and started for the station. 
He looked behind just once, saw the 
young girl standing in the lighted door- 
way, and all at once it closed, and left 
him in darkness outside the gate. 








“He has changed a great deal in 
| appearance since he was a young boy,” 
| said Mrs. Bradley; “and he is more 
| quiet and retiring than I fancied he 
| might be.” 

| “Poor fellow!” said Dora. ‘“ How 
| bashful he was at first! I didn’t know 
| what to say to him, he seemed so—so stiff 
| and demure and proper. Really and truly 
| I believe I shouldn’t have known him, 
| except for his eyes,—oh, yes, and that 
queer, long nose. He isn’t so good- 
| looking as he used to be.” 

‘“‘T like his looks,” said the mother. 
“T always thought George would turn 
| out well, and I am pretty sure he has 
_ done so. We must go over and call on 
| Mrs. Carrington next week.” 
| The next morning but one, Dora came 
| home from the post-office with an air of 
mystification. 

“A letter for you, mother; impor- 
tant business document. ‘If not de- 
| livered within ten days, return to Smith, 
Brown & Co., wholesale hide- and leather- 
dealers.’ Are you going into hides and 
leather? Well, perhaps it may be ad- 
visable, considering the way Charlie 
stubs through the toes of his boots.” — 

“T can’t imagine what it is,” said 
Mrs. Bradley, scanning the business 
envelope. “Your father used to know 
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Mr. Smith; but I don’t see why I 
should hear anything from them.”. She 
opened the enclosure,—a full sheet 
written in a round, graceful hand,—and 
Dora knelt beside the chair and read it 
with her: 


“Mrs. BRADLEY: DEAR MADAM,— 
What am I going to write? I hardly 
know myself. I will begin at the be- 
ginning, and tell the whole story just 
as It 1s. 

“To begin, then: I, your visitor of 
last night, am not George Penhallow, 
whoever that young man may be, but 
Willis Prince, book-keeper for the firm 
whose address is given on thissheet. As 


for the imposition I came to practise | 


upon you, I am heartily sorry for the 
impertinence involved in it, but hope 
you may see it was not. a matter of de- 
liberate contriving. It began with a 
harmless practical joke, and seemed to 
grow of itself and in spite of me. I 
live with my father, Captain Prince, in 
Shirley. Some months ago, on my way 


home one night, I saw a number of | 


boys at the station, your little son 
among them, and called out ‘ Halloo, 
Charlie!’ at a venture, to sce if one 
would answer to the name: so when he 
replied, I inquired for the family. I 
used to see him there quite often, after- 
ward, and kept up the joke simply for 
its own sake, with no idea of playing 
the impostor in any practical fashion ; 


but yesterday I was, as I told you, | 
obliged to walk over from Fultonbury to | 
Even then [I did not | 


take the train. 
recognize the place, under the strange 
name by which I knew it, and had not 
the remotest intention of a masquerade, 
when—I met Miss Bradley and her 


brother. They will tell. you I avoided | 


their hospitality to the point of apparent 
tudeness. Was I very much to blame 
for accepting it at last ? 

“Of what I may have said and what 
was said to me during that evening, I 
confess I have but vague ideas. I felt 
as if I were a scamp, but could not 
{uite bring myself to the point of con- 
fession then and there, and every moment 
of delay made the matter worse. 
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| could look so much alike. 
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“T know this introduction in my 
proper person is not at all to my credit ; 
but your kindness to ‘ George Penhal- 
low’ makes me want to ask a favor for 
Willis Prince. Will you let me make 
his reputation better? I have lived in 
Shirley all my life, and it seems you 
know some of my friends there. If 
you would ask Dr. Thayer or Judge 
Underwood, I think they would say I 
am not (generally) quite an unreliable 
rascal. Or my employers’ firm in the 
city would tell you whatever you might 
choose to ask. 

“If you would let me some time call 
again at your home in North Gilbert 
and apologize in person, I should be 
most gratefully, as I am now most re- 
spectfully, yours, 

“ WILLIS FARMAN PRINCE.” 


“Well, I must say!” said Mrs. 
Bradley feebly,—which was a rather 
indefinite observation after all. Dora 
began to laugh. 

“Oh, mother! it’s too funny! Just 
imagine my dragging the poor fellow in 
here, and thinking he was so bashful, 
and calling him George, and everything! 
Oh, dear, dear me!” 

“ And he talked so queerly about his 
aunt!’ said Mrs. Bradley. 

“ And he was so afraid he’d miss that 
train!” said Dora. ‘Oh, dear! I don’t 
wonder. And he couldn’t help himself, 
after being taken by surprise in such a 
way. For my part, I think the impo- 
sition was about even.” 

“Well, I am utterly struck dumb,” 
said Mrs. Bradley impressively. ‘“ He 
is the living image of George Penhallow, 
too. I shouldn’t imagine two people 
I was really 
pleased with the way George had grown 
up. Dear, dear me!” 

Dora was silent. 

“ And now this letter. It’s a very 
good letter, I think.” 

“ Yes, it is,” said Dora. “ But did 
you ever know of anything so absurd ? 
What shall you do ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Mrs. Bradley, 
folding and unfolding Will’s letter in 
perplexity. ‘He really seemed to me 
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a nice boy. I really liked him. And | and clothed in his own personality. He 
he knows Dr. Thayer and the Under- | has called several times since then. 
woods. I—don’t—know.” | But, oh, you wicked hypocrite!” 
Dora stooped to pick up Charlie's | said Dora one da , “to tell- us you 
jack-knife from the floor, and it made , 


would give those flowers to your aunt! 
her cheeks flush just a little before she “ You’re mistaken, Miss Dora,” said 
spoke again: 


| Will gravely. “The only aunt I ever 
“ Why,—don’t you think, mother,— | had is dead, you know. I told you I 
I suppose it wouldn’t do any harm—just 












would keep them till I saw her; and I 


to ask Dr. Thayer ?” | shall !” 
Will did call again at North Gilbert, | 







MABEL S. Emery. 
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i i a far-off famous land, in days long gone, 


































Before the wise, good Rabbi Simeon h 
A childless couple sorrowfully came, A 
And, neither on the other casting blame, N 
Begged that the rabbi grant them a decree T 
Divorcing them forthwith, perpetually,— é 
Since seven unfruitful years had come and fled th 
And found a childless home, a barren bed. he 
The keen-eyed rabbi read in each pale face . 
The wish to save the other from disgrace, « 
Then bowed his head, and said in accents mild, : 
“Sad is the house wherein no voice of child 3 
Makes glad the twofold heart with pride and joy ; a 
Yet, that malicious tongues may not annoy his 
With whispered evil motive, secret sin, th 
Before your separate, single lives begin, “ 
Invite your friends, from greatest to the least, 
And be your supper as a marriage feast, hi 
To show you part as friends and part in sorrow ; Th 
Then will I grant your wish upon the morrow.” hon 
Well pleased, they take his counsel, and prepare r 
A parting feast, and call their friends to share. ine 
Then spake the husband to his childless wife, the 
‘“‘ We part not now in anger, hate, or strife ; . 
And, as a pledge that this is really so, | dor 
Take what you like best with you when you go.” aus 
She smiled, and promised him a choice to make ac 
And ever treasure it for old-times’ sake. nig 

th 

The guests were gone, save only six at most io 
By the good cheer vanquished, when at last the host wac 
Himself succumbed ; the wily wife then bade I 






That he be to her father’s house conveyed. 
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The morning came, and, 


from his stupor free, 


He woke and gazed about him wonderingly. 


Then said his wife, who 


stooped and touched his breast, 


‘Of all your household have I chosen the best ; 


Till death divorces, never shall we part 


” 
! 


And, rising up, he pressed her to his heart. 


q 


JAMES Hunter MacCutLtocu. 
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Ly there be anywhere a typical Amer- 
ican, he will be found on the West- 
ern plains, where men develop into some- 
thing which certainly has not its like- 
ness in the heavens above, the earth be- 
neath, or the waters under the earth. In 
his most peaceful aspect he is unique. 
As “a rough,” he is unapproachable. 
Nothing in history has ever equalled a 
Western desperado. Bold, cruel, capri- 
cious, hardened, sentimental, skilled in 
the use of arms, and accomplished in 
horsemanship, there is about him a ter- 


rible power which lacks the elements 


of fascination. Mark Twain, in his 
“Roughing It,” has drawn admirable 
portraits of men notorious in the early 
days of Western settlements. It was 
my fortune, as a child, to have a certain 
knowledge of this class, and to encounter 
them, once at least, in their “armed 
wrath.” 

My father was a sea-captain, who took | 
his family with him on his long voyages. | 
The trade with California, it is well | 
known, was a golden one for many 
years, and whoever could take a share | 
in it readily braved the months of sail- | 
ing and the dangers of Cape Horn. To | 
those who hurry across ‘the continent in 
a week’s time, this length of voyage | 
doubtless appears an endless torture of | 
suspended action. To us, it was simply | 
a calm Elysium. The slow days and | 
nights dropped silently behind us into 
the beautiful, fathomless sea, while we 
set our faces steadily forward in happy | 
uaconcern and bright anticipation. | 

Iwas but a child, with one constant | 
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companion in my little sister, and an 
occasional gala-day of play with Johnny 
Carter, the cabin-boy. Johnny Carter 
belongs to this story. 

He was a pretty, fair little fellow of 
about twelve years. Jast before the 
ship sailed, a very nice-looking woman 
had come on board and asked to see my 
father. She brought with her this boy, 
and she represented him as anything 
rather than 

A creature all too bright and good 

For human nature’s daily food. 
In short, Johnny was so utterly a bad 
boy, she begged my father to take him 
to sea, in the hope of breaking off his 
ruinous associations and changing the 
current of his fancies from an eager 
search after the worst evils of his home 
city. My father hesitated, of course, 
but the mother was importunate, and 
the boy did not look formidable. In 
the end, he consented, and Johnny was 


| duly installed as cabin-boy and general 


do-nothing. 

I do not remember ever seeing him at 
work. He proved to be, as far as we 
saw, a mild, pleasant, easy-going little 
chap, very unlike his mother’s portrayal 
of him, and was soon a universal favor- 
ite. He was so young and so small it 
seemed folly to expect anything thor- 
oughly useful of him. He wandered 
about the ship, gathering up whatever 
knowledge came in his way, waiting on 
the officers, helping the cook, taking 
care of the goats,—a friend had sent us 
two as playmates and with an eye to 
milk for my mother’s coffee,—and some- 
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times for a whole day playing with us 
at anything we fancied. He could dress 
a doll and set out toy-dishes; he could 
make tiny kites and frail bows and 
arrows; he could arrange a scrap-book 
or set up fishing-tackle, and seemed 
equally happy and content in cabin or 
forecastle. Yet when we reached San 
Francisco he almost instantly and mirac- 
ulously disappeared, and left no trace. 

My father was much annoyed. The 
mother’s tears and entreaties, her anx- 
iety, her confidence in the good effects 
of the voyage, and her trust in my 
father, were constantly present to him. 
His best energies were expended in the 
search for the lost boy, but in vain. 
Had Johnny taken to Jonah’s whale as 
a craft, he could not have been more 
profoundly swallowed up. At last my 
father accepted the situation as best he 
might, and, after writing home full ac- 
counts of all that had been done, seemed 
to dismiss the matter from his mind, as 
one in which he had performed his duty, 
spite of failure. 

San Francisco at that time was a city 
in the rough. It is impossible to convey 
to any thoroughly Eastern and untrav- 
elled mind any conception of it. Such 


curious combinations of shingle and | 


muslin, paper and slats! Such a motley, 
picturesque, frightful, ridiculous crowd, 
forever coming and going! Every nation 
had its representatives, every style of 
costume, every possible bearing and ges- 
ture. Gentlemen of polish and outcasts 
of society, the broadcloth of Paris and 
the Indian blanket, the jovial Irishman, 
pipe in mouth, and the stately Span- 
iard, the indolent South American, the 


bewildered Chinaman, the wide-awake | 


Yankee, continually jostled and hustled 
each other on the planks of the quay 
skirting the lovely bay, and on the 
narrow stretch of Long Wharf, extend- 
ing an almost incredible distance into its 
waters. Ladies there were few, and 
children even fewer. My sister and I 
were soon great pets; and the domestic 
life of the ship, under my mother’s 
home-like sway, had a charm for the 
homeless young fellows and lonely 
married men engaged in the tremendous 











struggle for existence or mighty wealth, 
—the chances meant always one or the 
other. 

Occasionally my father took me with 
him for a morning among his business 
friends, and very delightful I found 
these visits. It was after one of them 
we found Johnny Carter. We were 
walking along the quay to take the boat 
for our return to the ship. The quay 
was lined on the landward side with 
gambling-dens, — great bare rooms, en- 
tirely open to the street. At the far 
end, a rough stage lifted into prominence 
sometimes a row of Ethiopian minstrels, 
sometimes three or four painted women 
singers, sometimes a seedy pianist and 
a half-starved violinist. Between this 
stage and the street, row after row of 
tables were set out, crowded with men 
dressed in red shirts, broad slouched 
hats, broad belts, and a perfect armory 
of weapons. Cries and blows and strug- 
gles were as common as the twang of 
the guitar or the voice of the singer, 
and my father always hurried me along, 
trembling as I was, striving to distract 
my attention from the sights and sounds 
I still recall with horror. 

On this day of which I write, he sud- 
denly paused before one of the dens, and 
then deliberately walked into its very 
midst, still holding my hand. At a 
table near the centre of the room, he 
laid his hand on the shoulder of Johnny 
Carter, who was intently watching the 
deft fingers of a quartet of gamblers. 
Piles of gold-dust, eight-cornered pieces, 
and lumps of quartz lay heaped upon 
the table, and vouched for their recent 
arrival from the outskirts of civilization. 

With a wild cry the little wretch 
writhed himself from my father’s grasp 


_ and threw himself into the midst of the 
| group, howling for protection. 





In one instant all was confusion. The 
men sprang up from their games on all 
sides, leaving their gold as readily and as 
recklessly as though no more depended 
on the turn of a card than in a mere 
game for the love of it. They crowded 
close around us,—great, bearded, swarthy, 
terrible fellows, who seemed never 1 
have been born of woman. Johnny, 
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pouring out shrill screams very well 
made up of terror and entreaty, told a 
pitiful tale. He had been beaten, and 
kicked, and starved, and thrown over- 
board and towed ; he had been worked 
night and day ; he was afraid of his life. 
Only save him! Only keep him away 
from the dreadful ship ! 

The crowd roared a fearful oath that 
they would stand by him, and then 
turned the oaths to fearful threats 
against my father. He stood like a 
rock, and I, silent, scarcely terrified, but 
terribly excited, clung to his side. The 
dreadful faces surged nearer, the cruel 
knives began to gleam in sharp curves 
and flourishes, the unmistakable “ click” 
of fire-arms sounded on all sides. A 
woman’s voice screamed from the stage,— 

“Oh, the leetle chile! Take care the 
leetle chile !”” 

Some of the gruff voices near us took 
up the cry. My father did not raise me 
to his breast, as he easily might have 
done, and thus have screened himself, 
but he threw his arm around me, and 
slowly and coolly began making his way 
to the door. He was a man of splendid 
presence, and that always “ tells,” more 
or less. Tall, finely formed, with the 
step, the carriage of thd ‘head, the glance 
of the eye, of those born to command, 
he passed through their midst undaunted. 
There was no air of reckless bravado 
about him. He was simply ready for 
anything, “fearing not what men could 
do unto him,” and they felt it. Crowd- 
ing us, yet making way for us, threaten- 
ing him with eye and voice and death- 
dealing hand, yet only threatening, we 
passed through them to the street. They 
went with us, and the very air of heaven 
seemed to give them new wrath. 
Brawny arms were stretched to snatch 
me from him; but I hdd heard the 
Woman's voice and the men’s words, 
and I knew well I was his protection. 
I clung the closer, and I know I gave 
back from my baby-eyes the proud scorn 
of my father’s spirit. One of them 
swore a hoarse oath that I was “a plucky 
little devil,” and then they cheered me 
and cursed my father. Still he went on, 
and gave no sign. It was but a few 
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steps to the Long Wharf and our waiting 
boat. There was a swell and sway of 
the crowd. I saw, through a gap, the 
blue waters of the bay, and, close at 
hand, the well-known dark-blue flag, 
white-crossed and red-centred, which 
was our ship’s ensign. The next in- 
stant familiar faces rose about us; the 
young merchants from the offices we 
had recently left pushed their way to 
us, and cheery voices cried out,— 

“Here, captain! we'll stand by you! 
The Committee is out!” 

The mob gave a wild roar, and surged 
in frenzy. My father spoke for the 
first time : 

“Ramsey, take my girl. These 
devils may not hold off long. I will 
never run from them !” 

The next instant I was in the boat, 
and saw my father spring into full view 
of the crowd, and in bold relief against 
the cloudless sky, upon a pile of mer- 
chandise. ‘My lads!” he cried, in a 
voice trained to surmount the storms of 
the deep, “my lads! I am an unarmed 
man. You are a hundred to one. 
Shoot, if you will, but give me a chance 
to speak.” 

It was so brave a defiance they were 
impressed by it, easily swayed as they 
were in the reckless disregard of time, 
or life, or pain, which their self-outlawed 
existence had engendered. They were 
suddenly hushed and quieted. 

“Go it, old buck !” called out a shrill, 
youthful voice. There was a growl of 
assent from coarser tones. My father 
took advantage of the permission. He 
made a speech worthy of the occasion. 
A man with truth to back him might 
well speak as one inspired: fancy such a 
death! He told the story of Johnny 
Carter from his mother’s side. He 
spoke of his interest in him on her 
account, of the search for him, of the 
future from which he sought to hold 
him back,—‘‘a future you know, my 
lads, better than I can tell it.” He - 
referred them to his own record as a 
ship-master, and called on his boat’s 
crew to witness its truth. In short, the 
tide of wrath was stemmed. Hoarse 
murmurs of assent greeted his closing 
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questions as to the wisdom and justice 
of his conduct toward the boy. Rough 
acknowledgments of hasty action on 
their part rolled forth, and, finally, cries 
of “ Bring out the youngster and send 
him aboard!” “Tie him up, captain, 
and cut the lies out of him!” “His 
mother’s well rid of him, anyhow!” 
gave proof that Johnny, like many of 
his betters, was experiencing the fatal 
change of the people's fickle favor. 
But Johnny had wisdom beyond his 
years. He had waited for no favorable 
or unfavorable ending. He was gone, 
and heaven alone knows where. From 
that day until this, we have never heard 
of Johnny Carter, ‘“‘ marked man” as he 
is in the retrospect of my years. 

My father stood upon his improvised 
stage, the triumphant star of this brief 
play. The men were crowding around 
him in good-fellowship as hilarious as 
their wrath had been deadly. One of 
the young merchants added a brief and 
jolly speech. More of his friends gath- 
ered around him (the Vigilance Com- 
mittee off duty), the boat rocked idly a 
few yards from the wharf, the sun 
streamed brilliantly upon the lovely 
curving shores, upon the opposite portal 
of the majestic “Golden Gate,” upon 
the crowd of shipping, upon our own 
trim, shining, perfect, floating home. 





| 
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The dark hour had passed like a bad 
dream. 

“Thank you, my men!” cried my 
father. ‘“ You have given me fair play, 
like honest fellows. The next time any 
of you are in trouble, I wish you good 
luck, and well out of it!” 

“We know a man when we see him, 
captain !” shouted the same shrill voice I 
had heard once before. 

“‘That’s so!” roared another. “Three 
cheers for a brave man!” 

They gave them with a will. My fa- 
ther had taken his place in the boat, which 
had drawn in at a sign from him, and I 
had sprung into his arms, overcome, at 
last, by the strain upon my child’s heart. 

“Three cheers for his own gal!” 
shouted the ever-ready speaker. 

And three cheers they were, indeed. 
My father loosed his hold on me to wave 
his cap in answer. I looked up through 
my tears. I see it now !—the sparkling 
sea, the glowing sky, the long, rugged, 
frail-looking causeway above the blue 
water, and the dense mass of scarlet 
shirts, the gleaming weapons, the fierce, 
wild faces, terrible even in their kind- 
ness! From that day until this, I trem- 
ble at the sound of many feet, the 
wordless murmur of many voices, the 
very faintest thought of a mob. 

THEO. Marcu. 
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PUBLIC TOPICS. 
The Return of the Natives. 


convenience and discomfort, but a sus- | 


pension or derangement of functions. 
A man away from home is like a limb 
that has got loose from its socket or a 
politician who has retired into private 
life. His activity may be continuous, 
but it is abnormal and requires a con- 
stant adjustment to new conditions. 


| 
| 
| 


We except, of course, the bummer, 
whose home is on the road, as well as 


the select few who remove for certain 
RAVELLING, like other forms of | 
dislocation, involves not merely in- | 


| 





months from ‘their town houses to their 
sea-side villas or country mansions, where 
all the surroundings are familiar and 
adapted to their habits and desires. 
The multitudes that wander off in 
search of health or pleasure, crossing 
and recrossing each other, pouring into 
the great centres of distribution and 
scattering thence in all directions to 
perch for a time on the hills or cliffs, 


- 
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beside rivers or lakes, or in the depths 
of forests, are dissevered from every- 
thing associated with their regular ex- 
istence, and, instead of acting by habit 
and instinct, are at the mercy of motives 
and impulses which are either fortuitous 
or devised for the occasion. At home 
one’s difficulty is to find time for what 
must needs be done ; away from home 
one is under the necessity of finding 
occupation to fill the time. The ques- 
tion of driving or walking, sailing or 
climbing, is to be determined by the 
chances of weather, the feasibility of 
arrangements, and a decision between 
conflicting inclinations. Nothing is a 
matter of routine. Rest consists in un- 
dergoing an inordinate amount of fa- 
tigue. The very respiration must be 
carried on by deep inbalations, under 
the notion of laying in a stock of air 
that can be drawn upon when that com- 
modity is no longer to be obtained ex- 
cept through artificial and defective pro- 
cesses of ventilation. Every faculty 


must be directed to the purposes of 
enjoyment, if only that one may boast 


of having had a good time. The skin 
scorched by sun and wind is a visible 
assurance that one has become hale and 
robust. The ten pounds of flesh one 
has lost are set down on the profit side 
of the account. One eats rapidly and 
voraciously, to prove that one has re- 
gained the appetite of youth. To catch 
a cold is disgraceful. The dyspeptic, 
instead of detailing his symptoms to 
sympathetic listeners, must bury them 
in the cavity where they originate. 
The invalid who does not recuperate “in 
this air” ought to have known enough 
not to come to a place where the system 
Tecovers its tone by the incessant exer- 
cise of its inherent energies. 
Nevertheless, when the signal of re- 
turn is hoisted, the most ardent and en- 
terprising spirits show a surprising alac- 
nity in quitting the scenes that have 
filled them with delight, and feel no dis- 
Position to linger by the way. It is 
hot merely that their newly-regained 
powers enable them to resume, with fresh 
weal, the burdens they had laid aside. 
The controlling influence is the percep- 
Vou. VI. N. 8.—29 
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tion that they are out of their orbits, 
living eccentrically, imitating the no- 
madic races, risking that fixity of abode, 
and, above all, of purpose and endeavor, 
the creation and maintenance of which 
are the chief work of civilization. They 
recall with a shudder the cases of culti- 
vated Frenchmen who, wandering among 
the Iroquois, were seized with a passion 
for a life of savagery and resumed the 
tastes and instincts of their prehistoric an- 
cestors ; or the more numerous and more 
mournful instances of Americans who, 
after a year or two in Europe, have 
yielded to the fascinations of a desultory 
existence having no object but frivolous 
enjoyment and dilettante admiration. 
If any similar feeling has held momen- 
tary possession of the summer traveller, 
the opposite sentiment now rushes in 
with redoubled force. The homeward- 
turned faces cast few looks behind. 
The thoughts are centred on a destina- 
tion which has no novelties or surprises. 
The more familiar the aspect of things 
as the end is neared, the stronger is the 
interest with which they are viewed. 
The roar and bustle of the streets, in- 
stead of inspiring disgust, afford the 
most grateful excitement. As to the 
feeling of content with which one crosses 
one’s own threshold, sits down at one’s 
own table, reposes in one’s own bed, 
settles down in the old ways, nothing 
need be said. Travelling has no delight 
quite equal to the zest of getting home. 


PLACE AUX DAMES. 
The College for Women at Oxford. 


“A OITIE seated ritche in everye 
thinge,” says an old chronicler of Ox- 
ford, and so indeed it seems to the trav- 
eller when first he wanders through the 
maze of stately courts and gardens. If 
he strolls down High Street,—which, he 
may remember, Scott thought the finest 
in Great Britain, even to the prejudice 
of its beloved namesake in Edinburgh, 
—he sees on one side All Souls, Queen, 
and Magdalen Colleges, and the two 
lovely churches of St. Mary and A 
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Saints; on the other, the beautiful new 
Examination buildings, University Col- 
lege, and the stately lantern of St. 
John’s. And behind these colleges are 
others,—a labyrinth of quadrangles and 
ivied walls and towers, and old, old trees 
bending over spaces of deep-green grass. 
Nothing can be more delightful than to 
wander through these precincts, caring 
nothing for one’s way, but seeking only 
the impression of the place, the varied 
effect of ancient and time-worn edifices 
set against the eternal freshness of na- 
ture. If in these wanderings he finds 
Addison’s Walk, and King Charles’s 
Window, and the beautiful New College 
gardens, with the old city walls and bas- 
tions as their boundary,—if, finally, 
crossing Merton College Fields, he comes 
out in the Broad Walk, and so through 
to Christ College, with its Great Tom 
tower and all its memories of Wolsey,— 
the visitor cannot fail to feel the charm of 
this sweet and scholarly seclusion. It is 
a place for dreams and visions as well as 
work, and ghosts enough haunt its walks, 
since half the great men of England 
have gone out from its twenty-six colleges 
and halls. But for the gardens and ivy 
everywhere, it might seem a little dreary, 
for the black and crumbling stone, 
patched everywhere with a lighter one, 
is neither harmonious nor beautiful. 
But against the hoary antiquity of 
sculptured turrets and hanging oriels is 
set the brightness of clinging ivy and 
of window-gardens all scarlet geraniums 
and blue lobelia. And there are 
stretches of velvet turf in the quadran- 
gles, shadowed by elms and limes that 
stir softly in every breeze and send 
waves of shadow over these and the 
beds of flowers that light them. Sure 
never were such happy trees, some one 
has said, nourished in so sweet a seclu- 
sion and sheltered from every blast: 
But their brethren of the Broad Walk 
are even more beautiful,—gigantic limes, 
centuries old, their boughs interlacing to 
form a cathedral aisle more stately than 
any man could raise. They kept up a 
soft murmur as we walked beneath, and 
one could fancy what old tales they were 
telling their younger brethren, who at 





intervals took the place of dead giants, 
A woman whom we met pointed out one 
spot where stood a half-dozen of these 
new trees, and told us—with an accent 
which made us feel personally responsi- 
ble for it—that “‘a great storm from 
America blew the old ones down six 
years ago.” But perhaps breezes from 
the New World have levelled something 
more than trees at Oxford in these 
latter days; and though, as Hawthorne 
has said, its repose is ‘as if half a 
dozen by-gone centuries had set up their 
rest here, and as if nothing of the pres- 
ent time ever passed through the deeply- 
recessed archway that shuts the college 
from the street,” there are novelties 
even in Oxford. After we had seen all 
the old,—the Bodleian and Ashmolean, 
the oak-roofed kitchen and stately refec- 
tory of Christ College, the window of 
Henry V.’s room, with its quaint inscrip- 
tion to “the victor of his foes and of 
himself,’”’"—and had heard Great Tom and 
the “bonny Christ-Church bells as they 
trowled so merrily,” and followed service 
at Magdalen Chapel with “the finest 
choir in England,” we asked for the new, 
and, as the latest novelty, went to the 
two colleges for women, lately opened. 
It is, perhaps, too much to call them 
colleges. They bear the less ambitious 
name of halls, the distinction being that 
they are not endowed institutions, but, 
as their critics would say, “ co-operative 
shops,” dependent on patronage for sup- 
port. Somerville Hall, founded in 
1879 by the Oxford Association for 
the Higher Education of Women, stands 
on land purchased of St. John’s Ool- 
lege, and is simply a large, old-fashioned 
dwelling-house with a new wing added. 
It is a plain building of gray stone faced 
with brick, and there is no luxury of 
oak floors or carved wainscoting oF 
stained glass about it. Its simplicity, 
indeed, is an index of the difference be- 
tween the position of men and women 
students at Oxford ; but it means a 
deal for women to get in at all, and to 
have this roof above them and friendly 
care and counsel while they work. It 
has plain brick or painted wood floors, 
narrow halls, and steep stairways,—ecol- 
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omy of space and material everywhere. 
But a broad grassy court lies back of it, 
and the outlook over this shady enclosure, 
evidently sacred to lawn-tennis, was very 
pretty. The house accommodates twenty- 
four girls, each having a small room to 
herself, and, though the furnishing was 
of the plainest, enough pretty trifles 
were scattered about to give the home- 
touch a woman’s hand always insures. 
The small drawing-room was simply 
furnished; the library was also the 
dining-room, where, too, prayers are 
read, there being no chapel. The life, 
indeed, at Somerville is rather that of a 
family than of a school, and perhaps in 
this respect the girls are better off than 
their brothers. The entire expense is 
about four hundred dollars a year; but 
the three terms make in all but twenty- 
four weeks,—a short school year. “ The 


regular teaching” —I quote the words of 
the lady principal—“ is provided by the 
Association for Promoting the Higher 
Education of Women, and the lectures 
are arranged to meet the requirements 
of the Oxford University examinations 


for women, of which the standard is 
identical with that of the University 
examinations for men.” There is at 
present no entrance-examination; but 
students must satisfy the principal that 
their attainments are such as to enable 
them to profit by the course of study, 
and, besides lectures, private instruction 
is furnished by the Association. 

Lady Margaret Hall is like Somer- 
Ville, only pleasanter in its location. It 
stands in Norham Gardens, the pretty 
newer part of Oxford, and overlooks 
the range of older colleges. It also 
was opened in 1879, and accommodates 
twenty-four students. Both halls are 
very successful, the supply answering to 
an evident demand. ach has one free 
scholarship open to competitive examina- 
tion every year, and they aim to do solid 
and satisfactory work. ‘There may be a 
difference of opinion as to the line of 
that work, and it is certainly curious 
that just as men are questioning the 
value of a purely classical training, 
Women are asking for it. But it is not 
on its merits abstractly considered that 
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they ask; rather in the hope that what 
has been for centuries thought the best 
discipline for their brothers may also be 
best for them. Whatever we may think 
of that, certainly, judged by what we 
saw, the girls of Somerville and Lady 
Margaret Halls have only pure womanly 
influences about them. 

It is for the future rather than the 
present to judge the movement, but cer- 
tainly a broad education, properly pur- 
sued, never yet unfitted a woman for wife- 
hood or motherhood. It is as true now 
as when Sydney Smith wrote it, that if 
quadratics affects a woman’s womanliness 
it is because she is poor stuff to begin 
with. Moreover, in the complexity of 
modern life, a continually increasing 
number of women seem likely to live 
single; and the most obdurate masculine 
mind will not grudge them all the con- 
solations possible to that state. But it 
is chiefly as a school for teachers that 
these colleges, like their sisters at Cam- 
bridge, are valuable. To raise the gen- 
eral standard, to open before the most 
untrained student a broader world of 
thought and interest, requires that the 
teachers shall have been trained after 
other than narrow boarding-school 
methods. To lift the mass you must 
increase the force of the individual 
levers. E. F. W. 


A German Housemaid. 


SHE was one of the servant-girls one 
sees going about in German cities bare- 
headed, no matter what the state of the 
weather, wearing a dark-blue calico dress 
and a clean apron, and generally carry- 
ing a basket. 

As American hired girls had long 
been a study with us, and an interesting 
one, we set ourselves to study Elise, and 
soon discovered to which class she be- 
longed,—the happy-go-lucky class, who 
are good-natured and mean well, but are 
careless, and break, spill, tear, and burn. 
She was seventeen, the oldest of a large 
family of children; her mother, a poor 
widow, lived in the country. She re- 
ceived thirty thalers—or about twenty- 
two dollars—a year, a new dress at Christ- 
mas, and another present on her birth- 
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day. She slept in a little bare chamber 
under the roof, among the cooing doves, 
and every morning early was wakened 
from her slumbers by the voice of Friu- 
lein calling up the stairs. Her first 
duty was to kindle the fire in the kitchen 
stove, which she did by means of small 
bundles of straw, using a little wood. 
Then she must mop up the stone floor 
and sprinkle sand on it, and scrub the 
tile-paved hall. When this was done, 
she could pause a few moments to drink 
a cup of black coffee and eat a couple 
of slices of brown bread—the pumper- 
nickel of Westphalia—with butter. Then 
she must polish the brass mountings and 
utensils of the stove, and from that time 
go on constantly,—doing the chamber- 
work up-stairs, sweeping and dusting 
the sitting- and dining-rooms down- 
' stairs, running out with her basket and 
a few groschen to buy something at one 
of the neighboring shops, peeling pota- 
toes and preparing other vegetables, all 
the time driven by the voice and pres- 
ence of Friiulein. 
drudgery fell to her lot: her hands were 
hard and red, her good-natured, ruddy 
face often smirched, her hair powdered 
with ashes or feathers, and her apron 
marked with signs of her work. In 
fact, she had a genius for getting dirty, 
and Friiulein made her wear two aprons, 
the top one to be laid off when she ran 
out on errands. But her marked char- 
acteristic was her destructiveness: it 
might be said that her pathway was 
strewn with broken dishes. The bed- 
room-pitchers were noseless and handle- 
less through her agency, the lamp- 
chimneys slipped through her hands 
and shivered to pieces on the floor, rarely 
a dish-washing passed that some cup, 
saucer, gravy-dish, tumbler, or other 
article did not come to grief at ‘her 
hands. As the price of everything- 
broken was charged against her, this 
unlucky habit reduced her wages con- 
siderably, but it did not seem to depress 
her spirits. Occasionally, on the break- 
ing of some more expensive article, such 
as a large soup-tureen, she broke forth 
into loud sobs, but it soon passed away, 
and she was as cheerful and smiling as 


In short, all the | 





ever. Four students who lodged up- 
stairs took their dinners and suppers in 
the sitting-room of one of their number, 
and it was Elise’s duty to carry up these 
meals on a large tray. This afforded 
her a fine opportunity to display her 
individuality. Now one article, now 
another, would slip off the tray and 
break, and on more than one occasion 
she fell with the tray and spilled the 
entire contents on the stairs. This 
was followed by loud and unrestrained 
weeping on her part, and a severe scold- 
ing from Friulein; but the next time 
she ran up the steps singing, and as 
careless as ever. Once in drawing a 
cup of coffee from the brass urn which 
always stood on the stove, she did not 
turn it off entirely, and the coffee all 
ran out on the floor; and another time 
she threw all the soup out of the win- 
dow by mistake. She was continually 
making blunders in laying the table for 
meals, forgetting now the spoons, now 
the napkins, now the einsatz, which held 
salt, pepper, and mustard. When called 
to account for her neglect, she came 
blushing and with confusion of face, 
but never learned by experience to be 
more careful another time. She was 
never intrusted with any responsible 
part in the cooking,—Friulein attended 


to all that herself, so that her carelessness _ 


could not show itself in burned or ill- 
cooked food,—but in her province she 
remained true to her character. She 
shut up Friulein’s kid slippers in the 
oven one day, and burned them to a 
crisp; and once she came running in 
from the wash-kitchen, in the back yard, 
screaming with fright, her dress and 
apron ablaze. Friiulein threw the con- 
tents of the water-bucket on her and 
extinguished the flames, then sent her 
to her little room wp in the roof to 
change her clothes and finish her crying- 
fit.. 

Elise seemed never to think of leaving 
her place, no matter how many hat 
scoldings she received, and never dis- 
played any sullenness or resentment. 
Fraulein often spoke of sending her 
away, but, as she was honest, cheerful, 
and ready to work from morning till 
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night, her faults were passed over and she 
was retained. 

On Sunday afternoons, clad in her 
simple best, Elise went forth to church, 
prayer-book in hand, a comely miidchen, 
and on other rare occasions she went 
out, once to the gallery of a circus- 
theatre to see the pantomime of “‘ The 
Rat-Catcher of Hameln,” once to a tent 
ina travelling fair to see Little Snow 
White, her wicked step-mother, and the 
seven dwarfs, together with other wax 
figures. 

When she is twenty she is to enter a 
convent and become one of the humble 
sisters who do the drudgery. Who has 
planned thus for her I do not know; 
but Elise has accepted it with the ir- 
responsible thoughtlessness and light- 
heartedness characteristic of her nature. 

L. C. J. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Monument Mountain. 


A Memory of our last summer outing 
is our ascent of Monument Mountain, 
chief of the Berkshire Hills. Every 
day during our stay in Stockbridge it 
had confronted us, its sharp pinnacles 
and jutting peaks overhanging the 
meadows of the Housatonic and throw- 
ing us a perpetual gaze of defiance ; and 
so one crisp October day, when the air 
acted like new wine on the spirits, we 
accepted the challenge. Four stout 
cobs from the village livery bore our 
party to the base of the mountain. Our 
way lay first along the village street, 
then south through green meadows and 
over the Housatonic to rolling uplands, 
and on up and down these past Cherry 
Cottage, birthplace of the eminent di- 
vine Mark Hopkins, past curious foot- 
hills of the mountain,—round, smooth, 
and bare as a bald man’s pate,—until, 
two miles from the village, we arrived at 
the wood-covered base. From this point 
a good wagon-road wound through forests 
to a plateau half-way up the mountain- 
side, on which is perched a neat farm- 
house, with barns, outbuildings, and 
broad green fields surrounding it. This 
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is called Sky Farm, and the outlook from 
it is superb. But the peaks were still 
far above: so we continued on, through 
a pair of bars, over a hill-side pasture, 
following a rude farm-road for a mile 
and a half, until, with a clamber and 
climb, we emerged on the loftiest pin- 
nacle of the mountain. What a view 
greeted us! The whole Berkshire region 
was before us. There were peaks, spurs, 
and hills in infinite variety, round- 
topped, sugar-loafed, pinnacled, and all 
wooded,-: with each particular tree clad 
in its drapery of purple, scarlet, and 
gold, and, blended with these, the blue 
signal-smokes of scores of coal-pits 
rising into the heavens. Far beneath 
lay the valleys, green with the lush 
verdure of a limestone country, with 
the white spires and gay cottages of a 
score of villages gleaming out from pro- 
tecting shades. The Housatonic lay 
before us for miles like a ribbon of silver 
unrolled, and we could trace the course 
of a score of his tributaries,—could even 
hear the roar of some as they dropped 
from the mountains, and detect their 
white sheen through their forest cover- 
ing. Below us the bold, bare cliffs, 
time-mossed and _ thunder- splintered, 
dropped sheer down hundreds of feet 
into the valley. After our eyes are 
satisfied with seeing, one remembers that 
our mountain is historical, almost heroic, 
in its associations, and proceeds to recall 
some of the legends and incidents con- 
nected with it. It derived its name 
Monument Mountain from a curious 
pillar on its southern slope, raised by the 
Indians for memorial purposes, which 
was standing when the missionaries first 
penetrated the country. In explaining 
its origin, the red men spoke of a beau- 
tiful Indian maid who had unfortunately 
fallen in love with her cousin,—a love 
unlawful by the code of these stern 
tribes. Unable to control her passion, 
and filled with remorse and shame, she 
climbed one day this dizzy height, ac- 
companied only by a friend,—her com- 
panion in the merry days of childhood. 
Here on the verge they sat down and 
wove a wreath of flowers for the vic- 
tim’s brow, and sang their wild songs of 
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love and death, and at sunset the 


wretched maid threw herself from the 
rock and perished, the tribe, in memory 
of her sad fate, raising the cairn of 
’ stones of which I have spoken. 

Such is the legend. Could anything 
be more heroic? But, aside from this, 
our mountain has had literary associa- 
tions enough to render it classical. 
Jonathan Edwards and Catherine Sedg- 
wick wrote their best works under its 
shadow. Hawthorne conceived here 
many of the quaint imaginings found in 
the “‘ Tanglewood Tales” and the “ House 
of the Seven Gables,” and sometimes in 
his wanderings here was accompanied 
by his friends Longfellow and Holmes. 
Bryant, when immured in his dingy law- 
office at Great Barrington, was fond of 
escaping to these breezy heights, and 
has celebrated them in one of his most 
charming poems. This poem Fanny 
Kemble delighted to recite, with these 
rocks for her rostrum, and her guide— 
an awkward country lad of eighteen— 
for sole auditor. She spent many sum- 
mers in Lenox, and nothing gave her 
greater delight than to urge her steeds 
to the summits of these crags and ex- 
ercise her histrionic powers with only 
nature’s children for an audience. After 
this we turned our attention to exploring 
the mountain. We climbed crags and 
threaded ravines, we lunched on a mossy 
table under overarching pines, and heard 
through the autumn stillness the squir- 
rel’s dropping nut. Later we found the 
scattered stones that once formed the 
cairn which gave name to the mountain, 
and saw the sun set from the crags, and 
in the gloaming returned by the lonely 
woody Great Barrington road to the 
village. C. B. T. 


Domestic Cocooneries. 


In the early part of the summer I 
heard that an old friend and quondam 
neighbor had decided to embark in silk- 
culture. He had advised me to do the 
same, on the occasion of his last visit, 
when he became enthusiastic over my 
“bonanza,’—a hedge of the true Morus 
alba, sent from Silkville, Kansas. The 
next time I heard from him, he had 


ordered a half-pound of silk-moth eggs 
on the strength of an old Osage-orange 
hedge a quarter of a mile away. For- 
tunately, the stock of the house he 
ordered from was so reduced that they 
could only send him an ounce of eggs, 
promising more when the bi-voltines had 
laid their eggs. He was disappointed 
until his eggs hatched. From that time 
he struggled in vain for a moment in 
which to write to the firm for advice 
and to countermand the order for more 
eggs. At length his housekeeper rushed 
to the village with the telegram, “ For 
mercy’s sake, send no more eggs.” 
Some days passed, and I went over to 
see my friend’s silk-raising enterprise. I 
met him and his niece returning from 
the hedge laden with osage boughs. 
They both looked haggard from over- 
work. On entering, I first noticed a 
strange disorder, for the niece was noted 
as a model housekeeper. The pretty 
little sitting-room was carpetless, having 
become an improvised cocoonery: it 
would hardly be an exaggeration to call 
it a nest of worms! Frames for the 
worms were set around on a rack, on the 
furniture, and on the floor. They were 
in the last stages of their growth, and, 
as the osage branches were laid upon 
them, their champing of the food could 
be heard distinctly! Mournfully my 
friend asked me to take a seat. He 
could not give me a moment, as he had 
even then to go for more food for the 
insatiate maw of those big, sleek, satiny 
silk-worms. They were “ beautiful,” as 
my friend said, but the labor they made 
was depressing. The worms did well on 
the osage, only occasionally one became 
impaled upon its sharp thorns. 
| Had there been plenty of food near, 
| those two rather delicate people would 
| have been able to take care of their 
.forty thousand worms in good order and 
without exhausting labor. At the time 
of my visit the worms were “ rising,”"— 
that is, they were casting about for nooks 
and corners in which to spin their co- 
coons. Some had begun in the angles 
of the window-frames, behind aod on 
the sides of pictures, in the sewing 
machine cover, in the newspapers on the 
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table, while the pretty lace curtains not 
only afforded them the most coveted 
nooks for spinning, but a fine vantage- 
ground for the spectator interested in 
watching the process. 

The result of this venture was a bar- 
rel and a half of cocoons,—say twenty 
pounds, which, at ninety cents a pound, 
would be eighteen dollars. The truth is, 
that the price is regulated by the cheap 


labor of Japan, China, France, and Italy ; | 


and the market depends mostly, it. is 
said, upon the small lots produced year 
after year by the infirm and younger 
members of families. Vast cocooneries 





.are subject to disaster. Nature always 


holds a checkmate for greed. The hot 
wave of July destroyed over two million 
of worms in one cocoonery in New Jersey. 
Daisy, my little eight-year-old neighbor, 
who carefully tended and reared success- 
fully a dozen worms which I gave her, 
exclaimed, on hearing of the disaster 
mentioned above, “ Why, I did not lose 
a worm in that hot day!” And why 
should we smile at the comparison of 
great things with small? The simple 
truth is that little Daisy gave her worms 
the conditions for development, and the 
great producer did not. M. H. 





LITERATURE 


“An Inland Voyage.” By Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


Mr. Stevenson has added some de- 
lightful chapters to the department of 
vagabond literature: it is in tenderness, 
not in scorn, that we give it the name. 
He is less a traveller than a wanderer: 
far from being one of those who go from 
Dan to Beersheba to find all barren, or 
who count their steps by geographical 
degrees and give us the result in octavos, 
he can stroll or paddle a few miles, and 
afterward condense a day’s keen enjoy- 
ment into half an hour of real pleasure 
for his readers. The present itinerary is 
even slighter in material than his former 
book of the same kind, “ Travels with a 
Donkey in the Cévennes,” the ground 
which it covers is rather better known, 
and it contains no incidents so Aiverting 
in themselves as the drama of his re- 
lations with his four-footed travelling- 
companion ; but in delicacy of style, in 
humor and charm, this record of a canoe- 
voyage on the Oise is nowise inferior to 
Its predecessor. Nor is the sketchi- 
ness, as the reader will soon find, wholly 
superficial. A good deal of thought is 
put into the form of careless suggestion, 
and the jests come from the region of 
true humor, very near the heart. Mr. 
Stevenson's humor never condescends to 
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excite laughter; it does not force its 
meaning upon the reader, or oblige him 
to see the joke at the risk of being pro- 
nounced thick-headed ; it sometimes lies 
close and a little off the road, but it is 
there nevertheless, and forms the real 
staple of the book. It reveals itself in 
certain fine, sensitive turns of expression, 
in the hearty youthfulness and Bohemian 
gayety of tone, and in the instantaneous 
sympathy with which the acquaintances 
of the hour are seized and portrayed. 
Mr. Stevenson’s style has a suppleness 
and grace that accord admirably with 
the spirit of his book, or perhaps im- 
part that spirit. It is individual with- 
out falling into mannerism, and we have 
little fear of that fate for one who has 
already written in three or four manners 
without losing his identity. 


“ Recollections of my Youth.” By Ernest 
Renan. Translated by C. B. Pitman. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


‘“‘He thinks like a man, feels like a 
woman, acts like a child,” is a criticism 
upon his character and career which Re- 
nan is willing to accept as truthful, while 
summing up the opposite qualities which 
meet in his temperament under the name 
of “moral romanticism.”” These recol- 
lections of a youth passed in different 
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scenes, nourished with different beliefs, 
ideas, and hopes from those of his man- 
hood, are at once wise and artless, tender 
and remorseless. He experiences while 
he relates all the charm of his early im- 
pressions, the beauty of the churches 
where he first worshipped, the goodness 
and piety of the priests, the safety and 
excellence of the narrow and _ beaten 
routine at the Seminary. What was 
sweet and worthy in his early teaching 
has an abiding-place in his heart and 
mind forever; it belongs to the past, and 
he loves the past, although he no longer 
believes in it, but in the future instead. 
Educated for the priesthood, he confesses 
himself to have remained always more or 
less of a priest, shackled by the habits, 
ideas, and routine of the Seminary. “In 
my writings,” he says, “I have been 
outspoken to a degree. Not only have I 
never said anything which I do not think, 
but, what is much less frequent and far 
more difficult, I have said all I think. 
But in talking and letter-writing I am at 
times singularly weak... . ith an 
inveterate habit of being over-polite, as 
priests generally are, I am too anxious to 
detect what the person I am talking with 
would like said to him.” ‘I was born 
to be a priest, as others are born to be 
soldiers and lawyers.”” And a priest to 
the end of his days Renan might have 
remained, but for his removal to a re- 
ligious establishment at Paris when about 
sixteen years old. ‘The Breton does 
not bear transplanting,’ he goes on to 
say, and tells of his almost dying of 
homesickness and longing to see his 
mother. His impassioned letters to her, 
from whom he was now for the first time 
separated, attracted the attention of M. 
Dupanloup, then superintendent of the 
seminary of St. Nicholas du Chardonnet. 
To M. Dupanloup, who for the dry 
ascetic “ Lives of the Saints” substituted 
works like Michelet’s “ History of France”’ 
in his lectures, Renan seems to have been 
indebted for his first acquaintance with 
the actual world of life, thought, and 
activity. The seed once laid in, it ex- 
panded vigorously ; and his whole Semi- 


nary life, both at the Issy and St. Sul- + 


pice, nurtured ideas opposed to Catholi- 
cism. The motive thought of the book 
which afterward defined his views and 
beliefs, the ‘‘ Vie de Jésus,”’ governed him 
in finally bursting away from the brother- 
hood. He left St. Sulpice neither Cath- 
olic nor Protestant, but, as he declared 
and believed, a Christian. What strug- 
gles of mind he suffered are very simply 
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and engagingly described. More is sug- 
gested than is actually set forth. Noth- 
ing can be clearer than his absolute 
purity of motive, and the loftiness of hig 
standard, which was always of something 
ideal. Altogether, these memories form 
a most curious and pleasing volume, 
which might be profitably contrasted, 
from many points of view, with New- 
man’s “ Apologia.” 
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